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THE LIVES OF THE POETS. 



COWLEY. 

Tas lifb of CowiriT, ii4t#itliflt)iiiding the pennry of Bog- 
HA Uogmp]iy» hw b«ea written hj Dr. Sprat, an author 
mhmn pngaaney of imagiattion and elegance of hmgaage 
haiva daaarredly set him high in the ranks of IHeratnre ; 
baa lUs Mai af frieiMiship, or aaibitioii of dfoqaence, has 
^fadoeed a Auenl 0ratioii rather than a history : he has 
gtvea ^ eharaettf , not the life of Cowley ; for he writes 
with so little detail, that scarcely any thing is distinctly 
hyawn, bat all is shewn coafased and enlarged throogh the 
arist of paaegyric, 

ihBKAHaM CowLST wasbom in the year one thousand 
aitt Irandred and eighteen. His father was a grocer, whosa 
condiKion Dr. Sprat conceals nnder the general appellation 
of a ckiaen; and, what woold probably not hare been less 
caaafnlly soppressed, the omissiott of his name in the re- 
gister of St. Dnnstan's parish gives reason to sa^MCt that 
his father was a seetaty . Whoerer he was, he died before 
tlia birdi of his son, and consequently left him to the cata . 
of fais mother; whom Wood rq>re8ents as straggling ear* 
Bcsily to fvoeoM him a literary educatim, and who, as she 
livad to the age of eighty, had her soUeitnde rewarded by 
aseiagber soa eaidMBt, and, I hope, by seeing him forttinate, 
and partdung his i^ospeiity. We know, at least, from 
8ptat*s aceoant,that he always acknowledged her care, and 
justly paid the daes of filial gratitude. 

la the window of ^ mother's apartneat lay Spenser's 
Faoy QsMB ; in whidi he very eirly took delight to read, 
tUl, by feeling tiM eharaM of verse, he became, as he relates, 
inacovexabl J a poet. Such are the accidents which, some- 
timearameatbered, and parhaps soasetiaiea forgotten, prb- 
daoa that pardcalat de^nation of mind, and propensi^ for 
some certain seienca ar employmeBt, lAich is eonmen^ 
called gcnias. TiM towe geoins is a mind of large gener^ 
glowers, aocidentaUy determined to some particular darea* 
Cion. Sir Jaakoa Bayaeids, the great painter of tlm pM» 
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6 COWLEY. 

sent age, had the first fondness for his art excited by the 
perusal of Richardson's treatise. 

By his tnother's solicitation' he was admitted into West- 
minster School, where he was soon distingnished. He was 
wont, says Sprat, to relate, * That he had this defect in 
his memory at chat time, that his teachers nearer conld 
bring it to retain the ordinary rales of grammar.' 

This is an instance of-ihe natural desire of ttiaii to pro- 
pagate a wonder. It is sorely very diflSeolt to tell any 
thing as it was heard, when Sprat coold not refrain from 
amplifying a commodions incident, thoogh thebook to wfaidi 
)te prefixed his narratiTe contained its confatation. A ma* 
mory admitting some things, and rejecting others, an inteK 
lectoal digestion that concoctisd the pnlp of leaning, but 
refused the husks, had the appearance of an instinctave elo» 
gance, of a particular provision made by Nature for literal^ 
politeness. Bat in the author's own honest relation, the 
manrel vanishes : he was, he says, such ' an enemy to all 
constraint, that his master never could prevail oo him to 
learn the rules without book.* He 4o<* >Qt tell that he 
could not learn the rules ; but that> being able to perform 
his exercises without then>, and being an * enemy to eoo* 
straint,' he spared himself the labour. 

Among the English poets, Cowley, Milton, and Fope» 
might be said * to lisp in numbers ;' and have given inch 
early proofs, not only of powers of langni^, but of,com- 
prehension of things, as to more tardy minds seem scarcely 
credible. But of the learned puerilities of Cowley there 
is no doubt, since a volume of his poems was not only writ> 
ten, bat printed, in his thirteenth year ;* containing, with 
other poetical compositions, ' The tragical History of Fy- 
ramus and Thisbe,' written when he was tctt years old; 
and ' Constantia and Philetas,' written two years after. 

While he was yet «t school he produced a comedy called 

* Love's Biddle,' though it was nott published till he had / 

been some time at Cambridge* This comedy is of the pas* V 

toral kind, which reqokes no acquaintance with the living 

world, and therefore the time at which it was compoaed 

adds little to the wonders of Cowley's minority^ 

'• This volume wss not published before 1683, when Cowley was 
fifteen VesTB old. Dr. Johnson, as well a> former Uoffrapben, 
teens to have "been misled by uie portrait of Cowley beln^ by 
mistake marked with the age of thirteen fears.'-4U 



OOWLET. 7 

. In l6s6, he was removed to Cambridge,* where he coo* 
cinoed his studies with great intenseness : for he is said to 
have written, while he was jet a young 8tuaent,the greater 
pait of his*DaTideis;' a work, of which the materials 
eonld not hare been collected without the study of many 
years, Irat by a mind of the greatest vigour and activity. 

Two years after his settlement at Cambridge he publidied 
' Iove*8 Riddle,' with a poetical dedication to Sir Kenelm 
I>i^y ; of whose acquaintance all his contemporaries seem 
to have been ambitious; and ' Nanfragium Joculare,* a 
comedy written in Latin, but without due attention to the 
ancient models; for it was not loose verse, but mere prose. 
It was printed, with a dedication in verse, to Dr. Comber, 
master of the college ; but having neither the facility of a 
popxilar qpr the accuracy of a learned work, it seems to be 
now universally neglected. 

At the beginning of the civil war, as the Prince passed 
through Cambridge on his way to York, he was entertained 
with a representation of the 'Guardian,' a comedy, which 
Cowley says was neither written, oor acted, but rough- 
drawn by hinit and repeated by the scholars. That this 
comedy was printed during his absence from his country, 
he appears to have considered as injurious to his reputation ; 
thoughy during the suppression of the theatres, it was some- 
times privately acted with suffieieot approbation. 
. In 1643, being now master of arts, he was, by the preva- 
lence of the pariiament, ejected from Cambridge, and shel. 
tared himsdf ^ St. John's College, in Oxford ; Where, as is 
said by Wood, he published a satire, called * The Puritan 
mod Papist,' wbich was only inserted in the last collection of 
his Works ;f and so distinguished himself by the warmth 
of his loyidty and the elegance of his conversation, that 
h» gained the kindness and confidence of those who at« 
tended the King^ and amongst others of Lord Falkland, 
whose notice cast a lustre on all to whom it was extended. 
' Aboat the time when Oxford was surrendered to the 
pariiamott, he followed the Queen to Paris, where he be* 

•• Hie was a candidate this year at Westmimter Scliool for elec- 
tion to Trinity C!ollege, bat proved ansuccessfal.— N. 

t In tbe lint ediUon of this life. Dr. Johnson vrrote, 'whicli 
was never iuerted In any collection of Ms works ;' but he altered 
the expression when the JUves were collect into Yolumes. The 
safire was added to Cowley's Works by the jarliculsr direction 
of Dr. Johuson.-rN« 
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ouBft McNtarj to tlifl LvEd Jemja^ •ftenraid Xitl of St« 
Alb«B*8i Mid wu oaplojed in neh cormpQaduica at tlio 
mytX eavM rtqalredy Md particalarljr ia cyphtnag and do* 
cyphariog iba le|ttr» that passed bctvraca the Kinc and 
Qaeon; an muftoymuit of tfae higlurt eooidMiee aad 
honour* So vido was his pvoviooa of intdHgeint, tibat, 
for aoTond yaan^ it fiUad aU Ui. dajs and two or tbreo 
Bj||it8 in the weak* 

Iatho7«arl647»hid<Miitraia*wasp«UMi64; far ha 
iw»iinnd,M ha daekndln hiapniaeatoasahaeQiftBBtadi* 
tiOB, that 'poets an scaroely thonght foeeaea of their ooaft" 
paay without paying sonie daiica, or obliging dmualTat 
to bfttnie to Lore.' 

thisoUigation to aattront dittses owaa^ I beUe^% its oii* 
ginal to the fsma of Fetrareh,who» in an agarndp aad «•• 
cnltiTated, by his tonefol homags to his LRora,Tcfined Aa 
■awwrsofthg lettered wei)d» and fiBed E«ropo widi love 
aad poetrir* B«t the baaisof alieaodleneeisirwyift: ha 
that proftsisi lore ovght to feel its power. Petrardi waa 
' a real h>ver» and Laura doubtless deserrad his teader- 
BOM. Of Cofwlay, we are teld by Barnes,* who had BoaDa 
eaoagh of inSsnaatioB^ that, whatever he may talk of hia 
own iniaBlBMMUty^aad the variety ef diaracien bj wkiA 
his heart was divided, he ia naliiy wes in lovo hot 
and then never had resolatiflA to tdl fau passioa. 

This ooosideration caaaot bat abate, in 
the reader's estctm for the woric and the avthor. To Isnra 
exo^eaeeisnatersl; it iaBatarallikewisefbrdiakivartB 
solieit vedproeal regard bj aa dabovale di^ilaj of hit own 
qaaUfioaCiooa* The desura of pletsinghaa ia diSerant tmm 
p rodaced actiona of haroisai* and rfoaions of wit; Ipotil 
saaass aa reaaooaUe to appear the champion as thapaat «£ 
a» ' airy- Bathing,' and to iiaarrel as lb write for wha« Odw» 
ley Might have learned Izonrhia naater Pindar to caM tka 
dream of a shadow.* 

It iasarely not diflkalt^ia the soitedaol aoollagr^ or 
lA the basdo of the world, to find iMfnlstadiea aad aasioas 
eM flu/ui eat> No asaa aneds to be s^ bwvthened with Ufa 
as to squander it in volnntary dkeamr of flctitioos ooew* 
Ttaaea, The aaa that stttdawarasappoaehitasalfAaned 
wltfi treason orpecslatiOB, and heats hn nrindto ureMio* 

. • BaraeattAnacreoBtSBir-Driil. 
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taH ynrpiftMa of Us lektracttr Uem cnnet «Ueh teivas 
aivcr w^lkia die poMittUty trf cwmwUtMig, dtfert mily 1^ 
dM iirfreqacBc J of hift foUj £ra» hi* «^ pcaiiM bean^ 
vliieh be never Mv; conBlautsofjealoiuywhiQli he never 
ftl^ Mppeses hiiMolf eometiinee iaviteA, end aomctinee for* 
■aken ; fatigaes his fancy, and ransacks his memoiy. Car 
images which may exhibit the gaiety of hope, or the gloomi- 
■ess of despair ; and dresses his imaginary Chloris or Fhyl- 
Us, toeieciviefl m ftowws fading as hm beauty, and §nm^ 
times in gems lasting as her rirtaes. 

At Paris, as secretary to Lord Jermyn, he was oogaffsd 
in transacting things of zeal importance widi real mea and 
real women, and at that time did not much employ his 
thoughts upon j^antoms of gallattry. Some of his letters 
to Mr. Benpctt, afterward Earl of Axfingtoo, from April to 
December* in l650, are preserved in ' Miscellanea Aulica«' 
ft coUectioo^of papers pubUahed by Brown. These letters^ 
being written like those of other men whose minds are moAe 
on things than words, contribute no otherarise to his reputSi- 
tion than as they shew Mm to have been abore the affectation 
ofunseasonaV ; elegance, and to have Imown that the business 
of ft statesman can be little forwarded by flowers of rhetorie. 

One-passage, however, seems not unworthy of som« no- 
tioe. Speaking of the Scotdi treaty then in agitatien: 

' The Scotch treaty/ says he, ' is the only thing now in 
which we are vitally concerned : I am one of the lasthopers, 
and yet cannot now abstain from believing, chat an agree- 
ment will be made ; all people upon the place incline to Jthat 
of union» The Scotch will moderate something of the ri- 
gour of their demands; the mutual necessity of an accord 
is visible, the king is persuaded of it. And to tell you the 
truth (which I take to be an argument above aU the rest), 
Vizgil has told the same thing to that purpose.' 

This expression from a secretary of the present time 
would be considered as merely ludicrous, or at moat as 
an ostentatious display of echolardiip; but the maimera 
of that time were eo tinged with superstition, that I can- 
jttot but suspect Cowley of having consulted on this great 
oceaaiMi the Yirgilian Lots,* and to have fivea aome I 
evadit to the answer of hie oracle. 

a OeftMdtiag the VtrgiUan Lata, aMtesVlrgUiaiMB, lea 
oTdiriaatloa^ Iheopettiairenrirgti, and appljii« to 1 
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'10 COWLEY. 

Some yean afterwird, 'basiness/ says Sprat, 'paeaed 
of eoane into other hands ;* and Cowley being no longer 
nsefdl at Paris, was in X6S6 sent back into England, that 
* under pretence of privacy and retirement, he might take 
oooasion of giving notioe of the postnre of things in tUi 
nation.' 

cnngtaDces of the penuer the first paasage In either of Che two 
paf^s that he accidentallT fixes his eye on. It is said that Ring 
Charles I. and Lord Falkland, beinir in tbe Bodleian Litoanu 
made tlds experiment of their future fortunes, and met wiu 

t>assaffes equally ominous to each. That of tbe King was the 
ioUoinng: 

At bello audacis popuU rexatas et armis, 
Fiaibus extorris, complexu avulsus lull, 
Aoxilium imploret, videatque indljrna snorum 
Funera : nee, cum .se sub leges pacts iniquse 
Tradldeiit, regno aut optata luce fruatur: 
Sed cadat ante diem, mediaque inhumatus arena. 

JEneid It* 615« 

Yet let a race nntamM, and haughty foes, 

His peaceful entrance with dire arms oppose, 

OppressM with numbers inth* unequal field. 

His men discouraged, and himself expell'd : 

Let him for succour sue from place to place. 

Torn from his subjects and his son's emorace* 

First let himisee his friends in battle slain, « 

And their untimely fate lament In vain : 

And when, at length, the cruel war shall cease. 

On hard conditions may he buy his peace : 

Nor let him then ei^oy supreme command. 

But fall untimely by some hostile hand. 

And lie unbury'd on the barren sand«— JDrydex. 

Lord Falkland's : 

Non bsc, O Palla, dederas promissa parent!, 
Cautius ut seevo velles te credere Marti. 
Haud ignarus eram, quantum nova gloria In armisy 
Et prseduice decus pnmo certamine posseL 
Primitis juvenis misene, belUque propinqui 
Dura rudimenta, et nulla exandita Deorum 
Vota, precesque mese 1 JBntid xl. 15S* 

O Pallas, thou haatfallM thy plighted word. 
To fight with caution, not to tempt the sword; 
1 warn d thee, but in vain, for well I knew 
What perils youthful ardour would pursue ; 
That boiling blood would carry thee too far. 
Young as thou wert to dangers, raw to war. 
O cvrst essay of arms, disastrous doom. 
Prelude of bloodv fields and fights to come! 
' Hard elements of unausplcioas war, 
Yaln TOWS to Heavea, and unavailing eare \—Drydtn, 

Hoffman, In his Lexicon, girei a very satisfhetory accoant of 
tUs practice of seeking fates In books : and says, that It was osed 
^kJV •apagins< the Jawlsk Rahblns, and even the early Chdstiutt : 
tattcr^tthi^ the New Testament far their oracle*— U« 
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Soon after his return tQ London, lie was seised by sonui 
messengers of the usurping powers, who were sent out 
ia quest of another man ; and, being examined, was put 
into confinement, from which he was not- dismissed without 
the seeurity of a thousand pounds given by Dr. Scarbo- 
roogh. 

This year he published his poems, with a preface, in 
which he seems to have inserted something suppressed in 
subsequent editions, which was interpreted to denotb some 
relaxation of his loyalty. • In this preface he declares, 
that * his desire had been for some days past, and' did still 
very vehemently continue, to retire himself to some of 
the American plantations, and to forsake this world for 
ever.* 

. fVom the obloquy which the appearance of submission 
to the usarpers brought upon him, his biographer has been 
very diligent to clear him ; and indeed it does not seem to 
have lessened his rcputatioo. His wish for retirement we 
oan easily believe to be undiBsembled ; a man harassed in 
one Icingdom, and persecuted in another, who, after a course 
•f business that employed ail his days and hdfhis nights, 
in cyphering and decyphering, comes to his own country, 
;and steps into a pruon, will be willing enon(^ to retire to 
some place of quiet and of safety. Yet let neither our 
raverenoe for a genius, nor our pity for a sufferer, dispose 
OS to forget that, if his activity was virtue, his retreat wai 
cowardice. 

He then took upon himself ^e character oi physician, 
still, according to Sprat, with intention to ' dissemble the 
main design of his coming over;* and, as Mr. Wood relates, 
^ complying widk the men then in power (which was much 
taken notice of by the royal party), he obtained an order 
ta bo created doctor of physic; which being done to his 
mind (whereby he gained the ill-will of some of his friends), 
he wdnt into France a^ain, having made a copy of verses 
OB Oliver's death.* 

This is no favourable representation, yet even ia this 
ttot much wrong can be discovered. How* far he complied 
with the men in power, is to be inquired before he can b^ 
blamed. It is not said that he told them any secrets, or 
Msisted them by iatelligence or anV other act. If he only 
yromimd to be quiet, tibat they in whose hands lie wa«»^ 
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society prohibiti. 

' The SMD wIknm aiiceiriece in • j«st MMie has pot Ua 
lA tbe power of his eneaij nay, wiihoat anj vioUtioB of 
)ii« iAtegrity, regaia hit liberty, or pMaenre Ue lifie, hj * 
promiae of "neatraUty : for» the stipulation gives die eacny 
Qothiag whieh he had aot before; the nevtrali^ of a mp* 
live nay be always secured by Jtis inprieouNat or death. 
Ha that is at the disposal of another ni^ not pfondae to 
aid him in any uqnnons act, becanae no pewiv mn ooia- 
f^ aoti^ obedjeoee. He aaay enfage to do nothing, b«t 
aottodoill. 

There is nmoa tto thiidc that Ceiriey pramiaed little. 
It does not appear that his compliance gained him eoafi* 
dance anon^ to be tiasted witboat secority, for the bond 
of his ban was noTer cancelled: nor that it made hiai 
think hioMlf seoon ; for at that dissolution of goremmeBt 
vhichfoUowcd the deathof 01iTer,he returned into Fraaee, 
where he Msuned his foxmer statkm, and atayad till the 
Bnstoratiao. 

' He coatianed,' says his biographer, ' under theee bottda 
till the general deliverance;* it is therefore to bej«pposed« 
ihat he did not go to France, and act again for the King, 
without the consent of his bondsman ; that he did not shew 
his lojalty at th9 hasard of his fnend,'bat by hii 
permission. 

Of the Teraes on Oliver's death, in which Wood's i 
tive nemi to imply something eneomiaatic, there has been 
ao appearance. There is a disooarMcoBcemii^ his govciB. 
meat, ifldeed« with v«raas intermixed, but auch ascettaiflly 
gained its anthor na frieade ammg the abettors of asarpa- 
ties. 

' A doctor of physic howeirar he was made at Oxford ia 
Peoember, 1^7 i and in the commencement of the Re/al 
9ocieQr, of which an account has been given by Dr« Bavh* 
he appears busy among the experimental phil^pheM with 
the title of Dr. Cowley. 

Thepe is no reason for supposing that he evar nttemplaA 
practice j bat his preparatory atndies have oontribotad 
to the honour of his country. Cansideriag ba. 
oeoessaiy to aphyeieian, he latired iato Kent ta 
^llDtsi aad aa the predomiaaMa of a fiavaaiili 
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ttady alBects all subordinate operations of the intdlect, 
botany in the miod of Co-wley tnroed into poetr j. He 
oomposed in Latin several books on plants, of which the 
fim and second display the qaaiitias of herbs, in elegiac 
▼erse ; the third and foarth, the beauties of flowers in va> 
tiona measnres; and the fifth and sixth, the uses of trees, 
in heroic numbers. 

At the same time were produced, from the same uairer- 
sity>the two great poets, Cowley and MUton, of dissimilar 
genins, of opposite principles; but concurring in the culii- 
Tation of Latin poetry, in which the English, till their 
works and May's poem appeared,* seemed unable to contest 
the palm with any other of the lettered nations. 

If the Latin pexibrmaaoes of Cowley and Bfilton be 
eonpand (for Hay I hold to be superior to both), the ad* 
vantage seems to lie on the side of Cowley. Milton is 
gsnerally content to ezpiesa the thoughts of the andents 
in their language; Cowley, without much loss of purity 
or elegaacey accommodates the diction of Rome to his 
own conceptions. 

At the Bestoratioo, after all the diligence of his long 
service, and with consciousness not only of the merit of 
fidelity, bntof the dignity of great abilities, he naturalljr* 
expected ample preferments; and, that he mi^t not be 
forgotten by his earn fault, wrote a Soag of Triumph. But 
this was a time of such general hope, that great numbers 
were inevitably disappointed ; and Cowley found his re« 
ward very tediously delayed* He had been promised bf 
both Charles the First and Second, the mastership of the 
Savoy; * but he lost it,** says Wood, ' by certain persons* 
enemies to the muses.* 

The negleci of the court was not his only mortificatiott ; 
having, by aoch alteration as he thon^t proper, fitted bia 
old comedy of ' The Guardian* for the sti^, he produced 
itt under tht title of ' The Cutter of Coleraanetnet.*} It 

* By May's poem we are here to understand a continuatloii 
of Lacan's Pharsalia to the death of Julius Caesar, by l>omas 
May, an emlDent poet and hintorlsn, who flourished in tbe'relrns 
of James and Chsjrlei t. and of whom a life Is given In the Bio> 
srraphia Britannica.— H. 

t 1683. 

t Here is an error in the des^rnatioo of this comedy, **' 
oer author oopied from thci title pare of the latter edl** 
Cowley's Works : the title of (he play itself Is without thr 

B« 
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WAV tiMteA M dit stogft with gmt Mveii^, aad ma sftsT't 
wd oentored as a Mtin oo tira King's party. 

Mitk Drjdin^ who waat with Mr. Sprat to the flfsl add' 
Mrta«,Talatad to Mr. Dannia, * Tkat, wheathaj taUCawlBsr 
bow littla favoor had baao Aftwahiin»haraiiiya d dia ! 
of hi* iM iimrraati not witii ao maoh firanieaaa 
baen expected from so great a man.' 

What IrniDeM ihey^xpeeCed, or what waahnaio Coiriej 
daaeovoredyoaaoaotba hhown. He thai miaaea his ami will 
m*n be as much pUaaed aa he thai attains it, cven^ whmi 
htt ean impiM no part of his failure to htmaslf ; aad^wfaov 
llw eod is to please die mphitader na man, perhapa, has m 
fight, in thiaga admitiiqg of gradatieii aacL comparison, to 
throfif iha ^(dmle Uama 'upon his jodgas^ and totallgr to ex. 
dodo difiUenca aad shame by a hmigh^ conscioiMMao of 
hia o«ak axceUenco. 

Fot thexe)eBtio» of Ais plagp it io diflteak now Ir fiad 
liha naioa; it certainly has, in i» iwry gnat dsgioe^tho 
power of fixing atteotieft end eaciting awnimaiit. I^oaa 
the charge of disaffection he exculpates hissaatf iahio p»»» 
iaee» by obeerviog how unlilnly it is that^haeiag ioUoWod 
Iho royal fwnily through all tfaetr diakreases^ 'bo shooAi 
ahaoie the time of thsfcr lesterasioa to bvgitt a qnarrri; WiA 
Ihedifc* It appeara^howevar, fnm she Thealrieal 
of Doanne» the prompter^ fea ha»e b eem > yupi ler^ 
dered aa a satire oa the royaUala. 

Thathomiglit aievten ihis tediona aospsoso^ha pohliahoi 
hit poetemiona and his d^^oMnl, ia an ode eallad "Xha 
Csatplamt?' in which, be atyfes himsaif the mtkmtholff 
Oawley. 'Ehis ami with the oaaal fbrtaae of oompWalii, 
and seems to have excited more contempt thaa pity. 

Thai aidmiliyiBcMspta are bro^^t^maBoioosly snaa|^, 
'in aoaso atmmaa, wxiiteB abont thai tiBM,.oa tha 
of a laanat) a aiodo of saiik«,lor which, riaat it 
at iu ii u duBBd hy-SaeUiag,padmpa •««/ g i j am aM aa 
of poets has been teased. 

'^avoy-miMihr Cowlejr camS into the coertp 

Makiug apolegfce for KU bad play ; 
Every one juve him so sood a report. 

That Apollo |i;ave Beea to all he could ny t 

' Cattcr of Golenaa^tareelt' end that became a nenr thaiUaff 
lUlow aboai dm tewo, named Calte^ is a prtno^pal cbaiacisr 
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Mor wo«U he have had, *0» thoocht, a rebake, 

fJnleM he ha4 done toaie ootahie Mlji 
Writ Tenee onJosUf in praise of Sam TvMb, 

CMr rdatiad hh pilUol Melancholj.' 

Bis TvlMUM^t 4flBin of lecirMBant oowMiae «giin opim 
lum« * Not fiadiiig/ MO^a tha aHmaa W«o4, ' ihift prefar* 
qpMit GOBfovad upon him wlueb k» ai^octed, while oth aia 
iar iheir mona/ oarriad tmy aoat plaoei^ ha ictiMi dto* 

* Ha waa aow/ aays tha eauUy 8pr«t» ' wcar^ of ihia 
Taxatioaa and lanoalitiaa of aa aetif« ooodUioB. Ha had 
boaapaiplexad with a loag oompUanca to foreigB aiannara. 
Ha waa aatiaced with tha ana of a eo«rt; whieh aort of ]i% 
thoash hia ▼iitaa mada it fuDocaat to hUa* yat aothiag 
coald rnaka it taiat. Thoa^ wcra tha raaaana that aiada 
him t9 foUow tha violeDt iooliaalionof hit owa »iad» which, 
in tha greataat throng of hia fltfmar haaiaaaa>had still oaHad 
^pon him, and rapraaaated tohia tha tsaa dali^u of ao* 
litarjr atndiaa, of taa^aata pUataKa* and a modarata ra» 
vaaoa below tha malioa aad flaitariea of fortoaa*' 

So diifarently are thii^t aasnl and so diffaieatly ara 
thagr shewn i bat aotioaa are TiaiUa, though motivM aia 
aaorat. Cowley oertainly ratirad : fintloB«ra>akia,iBd 
afterward to Chartaey, ia Sanj. Ha aaanu^ howavar, m 
haen lost part of his drud of the hum qfmen,* Ha thoaght 
himself now aafa anoogh firomintnnoB, without the defenea 
of monntains and oeeans; and, instead of seeking shelter 
in America, wisely wuit only so far from the bnsde of life 
as that he might eaa0y find his way back, when solitude 
shoold grow tadiona. His retreat was at first imt slendarly 
aoeommodated ; yet -he soon obtained, by the interest of the 
Earl of St. Alban*a and the Dnka of Bnckin^m, aoch • 
laaM of theQoeen*s lands as afforded him an ample income. 

By the lovera of Tirtne aad of wit it will be soIicUonsIy 
adced, if he now was happy. Let them peraaa one of hia 
letters accidentally preserred by Peck, which 1 recom- 
mend to the consideration of all that may hereafter pant 
for iolitttde. 

• VAUagro of MiUoD«-Dr. J. 
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*Td Db. Thomas Sprat. 

* Chertser, May H, 1065. 

* The fint night that I came hither, I caught so great a 
cold -with a defluxion of rheum, as made me keep my cham* 
her ten dayi.- Aod, two after, had sach a bruise on my 
ribs with a fall, that I am yet unable to move or turn my^ 
.self in my bed. This is my personal fortune here to begin 
with. And, besides, I can get no money from my tenants, 
and have my meadows eaten up every night by cattle put 
in by my neighbours. What this signifies, or may come 
to in time, God knows ; if it be ominous, it can end in 
nothing else than hanging. Another misfortune has been, 
and stranger than all the rest, that you have broke your 
word with me, and failed to come, even thoogh you told 
Mr.Boisthat yon would. This is what they call monstri 
Hmile, I do h(^ to recover my late hurt so far within 
five or six days (though it be uncertain yet whether I shall 
ever recover it), as to waUc about again< And then, me- 
thinks, yoQ and I and the Dean might be very merry upon 
St. Ann's Hill. You might very conveniently come hidier 
th« way of Hampton Town, lying there one night, I write 
this in pain, and can say no more : Verbum sapienti,* 

He did not long enjoy the pleasure, or suffer the uneasz- 
liess,of solitude; for he died at^he Forch-honse* in Chert- 
aey, in 1667, in the 49th year of his age. 

He was buried with great pomp near Chaucer and Spen- 
ser; and King Charles pronounced, ' That Mr. Cowley had 
noi left behind him a better man in England.' He is re- 
presented by Dr. Sprat as the most amiable of mankind ; 
find this posthumous praise may safely be credited, as it 
has never been contradicted by envy or by faction. 

Such are the remarks and memorials which I have been 
Ihble to add to the narrative of Dr. Sprat ; who^ writing 
when the feuds of the civil war were yet recent, and the 
ttiinds of either party were easily irritated, was obliged to 
pass over many transactions in general expressions, and to 
leave curiosityoften unsatisfied. What he did not tell, 

* Now in the posfession of Mr. Clark, alderman of London. 
Dr. J.— Mr. Clark was in 179B elected to the important office of 
Chamberlain of London ; and has every year since been unanl* 

' re-electedv—N« 
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eftoiiMyt'kowevcriiowbekiuywn; I must therefore recom* 
Biend the perusal of his irorfc, to vluch my nnrattOD can 
be ceosidered only as a sloider supplement. 

Cowley, like oUier poets who have written with narrow 
^ews, and, instead of tracing inteliectnal pleasores in the 
ivinds of men, paid- their court to temporary prejudices, 
hat been at on* time too much praised, and too mnch Neg- 
lected at another, 

Wit,r like all other things subject by their nature to the 
choice of man, has its chaises and fashions, and at diffe^ 
vent times takes different forms. About the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, appeared a race of writers that 
may be termed the metaphysical poets: of whom, in a 
criticism on the works of Cowley, it is not improper to give 
s<nne account. 

The metaphysical poets were men of l<farning, and to. 
shew their learning was their whole endeavour: bnt, na* 
luckily resolving to shew it in rhyme, instead of writing 
poetry they only wrote verses, and very often suchvcnes 
as stood the trial of the finger better than of the ear; for 
the modulation was so imperfect that they were only foQnd 
to be verses by counting the syllables. 

If the father of criticism has rightly denominated poetry 
xixf^ fUfitiTtKii, an imitative arf, these writers will, with - 
«at great wrong, lose their right to the name of poets; for 
they cannot be said to have imitated- any thing : they neither 
copied nature nor life ; neither painted the forms of matter, 
nor jtepreasttted the operations of intellect. 

Those however who deny diem to be poets, allow them 
tobe wits* Dryden confesses of himself and his contempo« 
raries^ that they fall below Bonae in wit; but maintains, 
that ^y surpass him in poetry. 

If wit be well described by Pope> as being * that which 
.has been often thought, but was never before so well ez« 
pressed,' they certainly never attained, n(« ever sought it ; 
for they endeavoured to be singular in their thoughts, and 
were careless of their diction. But Pope's account of wit 
is uidottbcedlyerroncone! he depresses it below its natural 
dignity^ and reduces it ttcm strength of thought to ha^i« 
ness of language. 

If by a more noble and more adequate conception that 
M eoiisidered as wit which is at onoe natural andnew,th«* 
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whkk, thMfh not «bvioii«, k, «phi ita fisit piodJMliM» 



■eknMH«4fid to tejwt; if it te that vhiek h« tkM 
Yoand it woodont feovr be niased ; to wit of tlus Uad <kt 
MaCaph/tical pomt have aeUim riaen. Thair thpngbta ara 
ofian &•«• bmt aelAon oatoral; tiwy ana not obvioaa» but 
Midiar aM tbej jnat; and the reader, far (nm. woodMhif 
thai he niaaed thenitvoiidenaaare frequentljby vh•tfol^ 
▼eraenass of indostry the j were ever found. 

B«t wit. ■faatraeted from ita eflfecta open the haiver, way 
ha moM rigoroaily and pUloaophieaUy oooaidaMd na akiad 
eif diteordia ctmoort; a comhinatinpof diaaimilar iaia9B% 
«r diaooTcry of oocalt zaaanUancea in thinga apiwrg a nil y 
walike. Of wit, tiuia defined, they faaTe aoow than eno«|^ 
' The noat hetarogeaeoQa ideaa are yoked by tioLbi 
ther; nature aod art are ransacked for illustntiotts, < 
paiiaons, and alluaiona; their learmng inatrocta, and their 
aohtlety wurpriMa ; hat the reader commonly thinka hia in- 
provement dearly boa^U^ and, thoagb he sonetimea adairea* 
ia aeldom pleased. 

Firom thia abcoont of their eompositions it will be rea- 
dily inferred, that thay were not sttccessfnl in r e pre e aating 
or HK>ving 4he affectiena. As they were wholly employed 
oa aomethiag nneiperted and aarpriaing, thay had no icgard 
to that miifMmity of aencnnent whieh endklea na to doo* 
eaire and to excite the painaand theplcas««of oAarmindac 
thay never inqaired what, on any oocaaion, they ahoaU 
hava aaid or dene ; bat wrote rather aabdkoUera than par* 
takers of human natare ; aa beiags looking upon good and 
evil, impaaaiva and at kianra; aa Epiearean deitiaa, mak- 
iag laauuika on the aetioas of men, and the vlciaaitndea of 
lii^, withoatintereat and widioutemotioB. 
was void of fondness, and dwir bmeatalaoa of 
Thieir wiah waa anly to any what they hoped had 
baan aaid befiare. 

Nor was the aabUme aiere within their reach than Iha 
pathetic ; for duy never attempted that aomprehenaion and 
- eipaaaeofthooghtwhidi at mme fills the whole naBd,aiid 
which the firat afleet ia aoddao aateadahmant, and the aaemid 
ratftaaal admiratioB. SabUmity ia prodncad by aignfi^ 
tion, and littleness by dispersiob. Great thaag^a are ak 
ways geaeial, and eoMiaia in poi it ia n a not limited by ax. 
in doniplaoaa not danaodmi to 
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IH^ ^itlKgMal propriety duttsdMbty.iriiidi ivilB MiglMa 
•nlity vf partidcs^ i& talkto in its metayho* 
foraieetyof^isanotiM. Tlenwrftowwha 
kQr OB Ois MMek ft»r iwTclty, coald. bave Httlft hifm ti 
gmUness; for great things eannot hays aMtped fenur^di* 
wknt&m, Thdr attempts were alva^t aaaljrtie; Aey 
hiaki every image iati» ftagmestB ; and ooaM no mora nftf9* 
Mat, by tbmt sbaier ceooeita and Ulmnred pit i o a i ai -itiea^ 
the foro^Meto of namre, er tka scenes of lifr, than fatr^i^ 
diaseeu a a«i4>eam with a peinar eaa eahiMe the irtde 
edMgenoe «ff a saiOMr amw. 

Itfhat they wanted, howevor, of the siriiUme, they ea> 
deavenzed to sepply hj hyperbole; their amplifioafion 
had BO hmits; they left not ovtj leaaoa bet faney behind 
t; and prodoned combinatioae of conftised magnifi' 
t, that not only ooeU not be credited, hat cofdd not 
befamgiBed. 

Tetgieht lahow, direeled hy great afaOities, is ncrev 
a4i^fyleat : if they fntpteaOj threw away their wit epea 
false oeaceits, dray lihewiee swnethaea strach set anex- 
paeted trath: if their coaoeiti were fav-fetehed, tfa^ wen 
often worth the carriage. To write en their plan it was at 
laaet aceeesaty to read and thhdc Ko'saaacoald bebom 
m metapi^sieal poel,nar assame the dignity of a writer, 
by dneriftioas oo|ded frMn desaripthms, by imitationa 
besrawed from imitationsy by traditional iaaagary, ijod he- 
reditary similes, by readiness of rhyme, and i^olafaiHty of 
i^IlaUes. 

In penuing the works of this race of authors, the mind 
IsexereiBedeidMrbyrcooUeetioBoriMptiry: either some- 
thing already learned is to be retrieved, or sometfahig new 
is to be examined . If their greatness seldom elevates, their 
acateness often snrpriws ; if the ImminatioB Is not always 
gratified, at least the powers of redection and eeokparison 
are employed; andj ixkthe mass of aaaterials whsdi inge- 
nious absnrdity has thrown together, geniune wjf and nsefnl 
knowledge may be sometiaMS fomd buried periu^sin gross- 
ness of expression, bat nsefnl to those yAa know their va- 
Ine ; and such as, when they are expanded to perspieoity, 
and polished to elegance, may give lostie to works which 
have more propriety, thou^ less copiousness of sentiment. 

This kind of wrtthig, which, vasy I beUeve^ berrow * 
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from Marino and liis followers, had been reeommended bjr 
the example of Donne, a man of very extensira and vaiions 
knowledge; and by Jonaon, whose manner resembled thax 
of Donne more in the rnggedness of his lines than in the 
cast of hia sentiments. 

When their reputation was high, diey h«d undtoubte^y 
more imitators than time has left bdiind. Their imme* 
diate sncceasors, of whom any remembrance can be said to 
remain, were Suckling, Waller, Denham, Cowley, Cleive*- 
land, and Milton. Denham and Waller nought another 
way to fame, by improving the harmony of our numbers, ' 
Milton tried the metaphysic style only in his lines upon 
Hobson the Carrier. Cowley adopted it, and excelled his 
predecessors, having as mnch sentiment and more mnsic. 
Suckling neither improved versification, nor abounded in 
Oonceit|. The fashionable style remained chiefly with Cow- 
ley ; Suckling could not reac^ it, and Milton disdained it. 
, Critical Rem asks are not easily understood with- 
out examples ; and I have therefore collected instances of 
the modes of writing by which this spedesof poets (for poets 
they were called by themselves and their admirers) was 
eminently distinguished. 

As the authors of this race were perhaps more deairoas 
of being admired thai> understood, they sometimes drew 
their conceits from recesses of learning not very mnch 
frequented by common readers of poetry. Thus Cowley 
on Knowledge z 

The sacred tree 'midst the fair orchard grew; 

The pbflenix Truth did on it rest. 

And built his perfum'd nest. 
That right Porphvrlan tree which did true logi<i shew. 

>Each leaf did learned notions give. 

And tb' apples were demonstrative : ^ 
So clear their colour and dlTine, 
The very shade they cast did other lights outshine. 

On Jnaereon continuing a lover in his old age: 

Love was with tliy life entwin'd. 
Close as heat with fire is join'd; 
A p<Arerfai brand prescribed the date 
irthhie. ----- 



Of thine, like Meieager's fate. 

Th' antiperistasis of age 

More innamM thy amorous r^^e. 

' In the following verses we have an allosion to % Hab- 

bioical opinion concerning Manna : 

Variety I ask nnt : give me one 
To ttveperpetaally «po&. 
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The penen httrnt dam te w It 

like mianna, hu the ttttte •fail in it. 

Tbiu Boone shews Us medicinal knovledge Sa tome 
escomiastic v c yeee : 

In erery thing there naturally rroira 
A Balsamum to keep It fresh and new. 

If 'twere not Itvjtird by extrinsic blows; 
Your yeotfa and beauty are this balm in yini* 

But Tou, of learniaff and religion. 
And Tirtae and seek iBf redlents, have made 

A mitbridate, whose operation 
Keeps off» or cures what can be done or said. 

Though the following lines of Ponne, on the last night of 

tihe year, hare something in them too scholastic, they axe 

not inelegant : 

TUs twilight of two years, not past nor next, ^ 

Some emblem is ofme^ or t of this. 

Who, meteoi^llke, of staff and form perplezt* 
Whose what aq^ where lu disputation is. 
If 1 should call me any thins:, should miss. 

I earn the years and me, and find me not 
]>ehtor to th* old, nor creditor to tb' new. 

That canuot say, my thanks 1 hare forgot. 
Nor trust I this with hopes; and yet scarce true 
This brarery is, since these times sbew'd me fou.—D&nne. 

Tet more abstmse and profound is Donne's (aflection 
npon Man as a Microcosm t 

If men be worlds, there is in erery one 
flometting to ansncc la some proportion ; 
All the world's riches: and in good men, this *- 
Vlrtoe, oor form's form, and our soul's soul, is. 

Of thovghts so far-fetched, as to be not only nnezpeeted, 
but umatnral, all their books are fall. 

To a Lady, who wrote poesies for rings. 

They, who above do rarlous circles find, 
Set. like a ring tV equator Heaven does btaid* 
Vhen Heaven shall be adorn'd by thee 
fWMcb then more Heav'n than 'tis will be), 
rns thou must write the poesy there, 
, For it waateth one as yet. 
Then the son pass throogh 't twice a year, 
The sua, which is esteem'd the god of wib-^Cowby* 

The difficulties which have bemi raised about identity 

in philosophy, are by Cowley with still more perplexity 

qppliedtolore: 

five years ago Csays story) 1 lor*d yon. 
For which yeo call me most inooastant now i 
Pardon me. Madam, yoa aiistnke the man; 
For I am not the same that I was then : 
Mo fiesh is now the same 'twas then in me, 
Aad that aqr nM Is cfaaag'd yonnelf may 
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The Bame thoaghts to retein still, and fntento, 
Were more inconstant far : for accidents 
Mittt or ail tiiJnffs most stranireljr inconstant |Nwve» 
If front one subject tbev t' another move; 
My members then the father members wcre» 
From whence these take ibeir birth which now are here. 
. If then this body love what th* other did, 
Twere incest, which by nature is forbid. 

The lore of different women is, in geographical poetry, 
compared to traveb throngh different conotriea : 

Hast (hoa not foand each woman's breait 

(The -iand where thou hast travelled) 
Either by savages possest. 

Or wild, and uninhabited ? 
IVbat joy could'st take, or what repose^ 
In countries so uncivilized as those! 
Lust, the scorching doic-star, here 

Rages with immoderate beat; 
Whilst Pride, the r>igged northern bear. 

In others makes the cold too great, 
And where these are temperate iLnov^n, 
The soil *8 all barren sand, or rocky stone.— Cowley, 

A Lorer, burnt up by his affection, is compared to 

Egypt: 

The fate of Egypt I sustain. 
And never feel the dew of rain 
From clouds which in the bead appear; 
But all my too much moisture owe 
To overflowings of the heart below.— Cototey. 

The Lover supposes his Lady acquainted with the ancient 

laws of angary and rites of sacrifice : 

And yet this death of mine, I fear« 
Will ominous to her appear : 
When sound in every ^ther part. 
Her sacrifice is found vrithouta beart. 
For the last tempest of my death 
Shall sigh oat that too, with my breath. 

That the chaos was harmonised, has been recited of 

old; but whence the different sounds arose remained for a 

modem to discover: 

Til' a'ngoTem'd parts no correspoDdence knew; 

An artless war from thwarting motions grew; 

Till they to number and flxt rules were brought. 

Water and air he for the Tenor chose, 

Earth made the Bass; tlie Treble, flame arose.->Cow2«y« 

The tears of lovers are always of great poetical acconot^ 

but Donne has extended them into worlds^ If the linea are 

9ot easily understood, they may be read aga^« 

On a roand ball 
A workman, that bath copies by, can lay 
An Borope^ Afrlc. and an Asia, 
And quickly make turt wUoh was aoditiiff all* 
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So doth each tear, ' 

Which thee doth wear, 
A g^lobe, yea world, by that imprevaion grow, 
Tiil thy tears mixt with mine do overflow 
This world, by waters sent from thee my heaven dissolved so. 

On reUing the following lines, the reader may perhaps^ 
cry oxit—Cor^fiaion worse confounded : 

Here lies a sb^sdn, and a be moon here. 

She gives the best Uebt to bis sphere. 

Or each is both, and all, and so 
They unto one anotlier notbing owe. — Donne* 

Who bat Donne wonld have thought that a good man is 

a telescope ? 

Though God be our true glass through which we see 
All, since the being of all thiDgs is he ; 
Yet are the trunks, which do to us derive 
Things in proportion fit, by perspective 
Deeds of good men ; for by their living here. 
Virtues, indeed remote, seem to be near. 

Who wonld imagine it possible that in a very few lines 
so many remote ideas could be brought together ? 

6ince 'tis my doom, Love's undershrieve, 

Why tiiia reprieve \ f 

Why doth my she advowson fly 

Incumbency 1 
To sell thyself dost tbou intend 

By candle's end. 
And hold the contrast thus in doubt. 

Life's taper out ! , 
Think but how soon the niarket fails. 
Your sex lives faster than the males, 
And if to measure age's span. 
The sober Julian were th* account of maa. 
Whilst you live by the fleet Gregorian.— CIeti>«{and. 

Of enormous and disgusting hyperboles, these may be ex- 
amples : 

fiy every windthtut comes this way. 

Send me at least a sigh or two. 
Such and so many Til repay 
As shall themselves make wings to get to you.^-Cow2«y* 
In tears I'll waste these eyes, 
By Love so vainly fed ; 
So lust of old the Deluge punished. — Cototeym 
All armed in brass the richest dress of war, 
CA dismal glorious sight!) he shone afar. 
The -sun himself started with sudden fright. 
To see his beams return so dismal bright.— Cowley. 

A universal consternation : 

His blbodv eyes he hurls round, his sharp paws 
Tear up the ground : then runs he wild about, . 

Lashing his angry tail, and roaring out. * 

Beasts creep into their dens, and tremble there ; • 

Trees, though no wind is stirring, shake with fear : 



T 
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Silenee and horror fill' tb« place aioand a 

Echo itself darea acarce repeat the MiaM^— CSMBiqr. 

Their fictions were often violent and onnatoral. 

OfhM Mtktren kmtkmg. 

Tba flth aroand her o'owded, aa they do 
To the false light that treacherous nshers shew. 
And all with as moch ease might taken be. 

As she at first look one : 

For ne'er did lif ht ao clear 

Among the wavea appear. 
Though every night the a«n htaaelf set |]ien<«^ai0ley. 

3%« pteHcaiElfeet qfa Lever'* Name upetiGkus.^ 

My name engraT'd herein "* 

Doth contribute my firmness to this glaaa; 

Which, e^er aioce that charm, batn been 
Aa hard as that which graved it vM,—-DoiuUt 

llkeir oonoeita were sentimenta ali^t and trifling. 

On an inconstant Wonutu* 

He eii}oya thecalmy sanshine now^ 

And 00 breaOi stirring hears, 
loathe eiear heaven of thy brow, 
. No smallest dead appean. 
He sees thee gentle, nJr, and gay, 
Andtmsto the faithleaa AprtJ of thy May* Cwp fc y. 

Upon a Paper written with the Juice qf Lemon, and 

read by the Fire, ' 

Nothing yet in thee la seen. 

Bat when a genial lieat warma thee witMn, 

A new-born wood of varioua Hoes there grows} 

Here buds an L, and there a B, 

Here soronts a V, and there a T, 
And all the flourishing letters stand to rewi^<7ow{ey. 

As Uiey songht only for novelty, they did not mnch in- 

qnira whether their aJlnsions were to tilings high or low, 

elegant or gross ; whether they compared t^e little to the 

great, or the great to the little. 

Physic and Chirurgeryfor a Lover, 

Gently, ah gently, madam, tonch 
The wound, witirh yon yourwif have ande ; 

That pain moat nceda be very much, 
WMch makes me ofyoar hand afraid. 

Cordials of pity give me now. 

For 1 too weah of pargtngs grow.— Cavley. 

The World and a Cloeh, 

Mahol th> inferior world's fantastic face 
Throoirh all the Mmi« of matter's maze did trace ; 
Great Natare's well-aet Hock in pieces took ; 
On all the apringa and amalleat wheels did lock 
Of life and motion, and with eqaal art 
Hide nFthe whole again of every ptxtf^-CmUff* 






^ Lcmr Htltlur Dtai aorAtiet, 



A l^ati't ^art, a Bnd Ortaadt. 
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Tbeo from tboM wombs of sten, the bri4e'« bright «jm 

At ererj Klance a cooBtellation iliet, 
' And tows tile court with stan, and doth pretent^ -^ 

In light and power, the all-eyed finnament : . ^ 

fint her eye kindles other ladles' eyes, 

Then from their beams their jewels' lostrea rise : 
And from their Jewels torches do take Are. 
And all Is warmth, and light, and good dewe^— J>0)iite« 

They were in very little care to clothe -their notions with , 

elegance of dress, and therefore miss the notice and the I 
praise which are often gained by those who think less, bat 
are more diligent to adorn their thoaghts. 

That a Mistress beloved is fairer In idea than in reality, H 

is by Cowley thus expressed : I 

Thon in my fancy dost much.faigherstand, 

Than woman can be placed by Nature^ hand : i 

And I must needs, I'm sure, a lospr be, J 

To change thee as thon 'rt there, for Tery thee* j 

That prayer and labour should co-operate, are thna ll 

taught by Donne : 

Ih none but us are such mix'd engines found. 
As hands of double office ; for the ground 
We till with them ; and them to Heaven we ndie; 
Who prayerless labours, or, without this, prays. 
Doth but one half, that's none. 

By the same author, a common topic, the danger of pro* 

crastination, is thus illustrated : 

T hat which I should hare begun 
In my youth's morning, now late must be done ; 
And I, as giddy travellers must do, i 

Which stray or sleep all day, and having lost j 

Light and strength, dark and tir'd, most then ride poaL I 

All that man has to do is to live and die ; the sauof ha- j 

manity is comprehended by Donne in the following lines : 

Think in how poor a prison thon didst lie ; 
After enabled out to suck and cry. 
Think, when 'twas grown to most, 'twas a poor inn, 
A province pack'd up in two yards of skin, ^ 

And that usurp'd, or threaten'd with a rage 
Of sicknesses, or their true mother, age. I 

But think that death hath now enfranchis'd (hee; 
Thou hast thy expansion now, and liberty; 
TUnk, that a rusty piece discharg'd Is Aowo 
, In pieces, and the ballet is his own, 
And fc^Iy flies ; this to thy soul allow. 
Think thy shell broke, think thy sonl hatch'd but now. 

They were sometimes indelicate and disgusting. Cowley 

thos apostrophises beauty : 

^Tbou tyrant, which leav'st no man free ! 

Thou subtle thief^ from whom nought safe can be ! 

Thou murtherer, which hastkill'd ; and devil, which wovld'st 



'Xhas he tddnfetw his MiAress: 

Thon who, in many a propriety. 

So truly art the ran to me, 

Add one more liken^M, wnich I 'm sure yon can. 

And let me and my bud beget a man. 

Thm he repreMnts the medituions of a Lover t 

Thongfi in thy thoughts scarce any tracts have beeo 
So much a# of original sin. 
Such charms thy beauty wean, as might 
Desires in dying confest saints excite. 

Thon with strange adultery 
Dost in each breast a brothel keep : 

Awake all men do lust for thee, 
And some ei^oy thee when they sleep. 

17i€ true Taste qf Tear; 
Hither with crystal vials, loTers, come. 

And take my tears, which are love's wine. 
And try your mistress' tears at home : 
For all are false, that taste not just like mine^DoHng. 

This is yet more indelicate : 

As the sweet sweat of roses in a still. 

As that which from chaPd muslr-<:ats' pores doth trill. 

As the almighty balm of the early East ; 

Such are the sweet drop« of my mistress' breast. 

And on her neck her skin such lustre sets. 

They seem no sweat^drops, but pearl coronels: 

Rank, sweaty froth thy mistress' brow defiles.— />oii«ie. 

Their expressions sometimes ^aise horror, whea the/ 

intend perhaps to b<f pathetic : 

As men in hell are from diseases free. 

So from all other ills am J, 

Free from their known formality : 
But all iiaink eminently lie in (hec—Cowtef. 

Utey were not always strictly corioas, whether the 
opinions from which they drew their illustrations were 
tme; it was enongh that they were popular. Bacon re- 
marks, that some falsehoods are continued by tradition, 
bccanse they supply commodious allusions. 

It gave a piteous groan, and so it broke; 
In vain it something would have spoke ; 
The love within too strong for't was, 
like poison put into a Venice-glass.— Cowfey. 

In forming descriptions, they looked out, not for imofes. 

but for cMiceits. Night has been a common subject, which 

poets have contended to adorn. Pryden'e Night is well 

known; Donne's is as follows : "^ 

llion seest me here at midnight, now all rest: 
Time's dead low-water ; when all minds divest 
To-morrow's buriness; when the labourers have 
• ^oehTest in bed, that tbdr last chuvh-yaxd gvatiie, ^ 
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amUiea Id cluprc, wUI HWce In i «H at AH t 
T0-iDorrov»<lv|H; wbtf a fta caDdcfflDsd mv. 
Who, whcD^ op« hb ejq, Jatf ihiit rbvoi Ebea 

Thou u UU< bidDlfBil kbM H' 
It mut bi ha«B<n eaalnnd «( Ik(H miWn, Am if 
Ihn; Krs apoD common mbJicK ofini iinMCuudlr ud 
unpoellcall J Hibtle \ yet, when MdiBlutii 
b« propeH; ■dmiUfld, their copittune^ &i 
juUy be admirnl, Whu Cvile; ku ai 
ihivj an oaeqiuUed fonUitj of inroniofl 



To Uu fcJIswing mspiriini nt ■ nu that tn**1l u 
■ur ba dMibud vbitkir (bHrAlT at ingmiqF tiH b«a 
Oor lira avil*, tbene»r«, mkiA art tmt. 



COWLEY. SO 

improptr .or tmvm U pBodocwL by m. ^iltttaiy dcviatioii 
froaiMt«niapaiwiit.of aowBtlwivnewaaA acroge^ aad 
thai the vriler* fail t» pv«4«ljskit bjr dUir toiw of «a. 

Havim o tiios endecnHired <9 exMUt a general fepie- 
mtalies ef Ae style md seatfioeirta of tlie uetaphyiActtl 
poeta, it-is sowfpMper to emniae p artl c u h tdy ' the worfa 
of O^wleif , who was almost the hM of that iwa6, and im- 



His MisceUuiies c<nitain a collection of shoit compo* 
aMietts^ wiitleD, some as they were dfetcCed hj ar miod at 
kdtaM, and sobm- as ihey ware called forth by d^Afent 
ocoaaloM; wfih great Taiiety of style and seotiment, from 
hvnas^e levity to awful grandeop* Sadi an assembhiga 
of dfversfiedexceQeBefr no other poet has Uthetco aSl^rdedf. 
1*0 choose (he best, amoog many good, is one of the most 
haaardooa attempts of critichmF. I know not whether 
Scidlier himadf haa peranalded many readetf to join with 
him' in his pieference of die two favoarite odes, wfaldi he 
•aHmatof in his raptiupes at the rslae of a ki ng do m. I 
vttl*.]M«peTer, venture to recommend Cowiey'b firec piece, 
aphich- ought to be inscribed 3b- mp BfuUf for want of 
whiidi the second couplet is without referaace. When the 
tiUa is added, there will still remain a dteftct-; for every 
piece ought to eoftCaitt m itself whatever is jeceasary to make 
it hildUgible. Pope has some epitaphs wiAont names ; 
wUch are therefore epitaphs to be let, occofAed indeed for 
«ha imsent, bitf hardly appropriated. \ 

The ode on Wit is almost without « rival. It waa 
•bout the time of Cowley that wtf , which had been tifl 
iAmu used for inteitecHon, ia contradfstioetion' to toiU, 
«ook the meaning, whatever it be, which it now bears. 

Of alHhe passages in which the poets hare ecemplified 
tiMir own preeepts, none will easily be found of greater 
eneOence than that in which Cowley condemns exuberance 
afwit: 

Yet 'tis not to adorn and gild each part, 

That shews bmm cost Cban art. 
Jewell at note and lips bat 111 appear :. 

Ratber tbaa aJI thlnts wit, let none-be there* 

Several Ughls wlU not be M«a» 

If then be nothing eke between. 

Men doab^ because they stand m thick 1* the sky. 

If tiMaa be Stan whteli paint die galasr* 
VOL. I. C 
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In lin rexael to- Lord Falklaod, whom erery man of.his 
time WM proud to praise, tiiere axe, as th«re mast be-in 
ail Cowley's compositions, some striking thoughts, bat they 
are not well wrought. His elegy- on Sir Henry Wottou 
is vigorous and happy: tlM series of thoughts is easy nnd 
natural; and the conclusion, though a little weakened hy 
. the intrusion of Alexander, is elegaut and forcible. 

It mapr be remarked, that in this Elegy ,.and in most of 
his encomiastic poems, he has forgotten or neglected to 
name his heroes* ' 

In his poem on the death of Hervcy, there is much 
praise, but little passion ; a very Just and ample delineation 
of such virtues as a studious privacy admits, and soch.io* 
tellectnal excelleoce as a mind not yet called forth to actisa 
can display. He knew how to distinguish, and how to 
commend, the qualities of his companion; but, when he 
wishes to make us weep, he forgets to weep himself, tnd 
diverts his sorrow by imagining how his crown of bay^, if 
he had it, would crackle in the^r«. it is the odd fate of 
this thought to be the worse for being true. The bay. leaf 
crackles remarkably as it bums; as therefore this property 
was not assigned it by chance, the mind most be thouf^ 
sufficiently at ease that could attend to snch minutenesp of 
physiology. But the power of Cowley is not so mach to 
move the affections, as to exercise the understanding. 

The Chronicle is a composition unrivalled and alooe : 
such gaiety of fancy, such facility of expression, ineh 
v^ied similitude, surh a succession of images, and such .9, 
dance of words, it is in vain to expect except from Cowley. 
His strength always appears in his ^ility; his volatility is 
not. the flatter of a light, but the bound of an elasticrmind* 
His levity nev^r leaves his learning behind it; themoraU*^ 
tl^e politician, and the critic, mingle their influence nven 
in this airy frolic of genius. To such a p^formaace, Sifuck* 
ling could have brought the gaiety, but not the knowledge; 
Dryden could have supplied the knowledge, but not tha 
gaiety. 

The verses to Davenant, which are vigorously begun, 
and happily concluded, contain some hints of criticism very 
justly conceived and happily expressed. Cowley's critical 
abilities have not been sufficiently observed: the few de- 
ions and remark** which his prefaoaa aad'bia notes on 
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<]M Daffiddt atapply, wtm «t that time aeoonioiis tarEog* 
liili iitefffttare, and shew sach skill ai niies our irish^Air 
mkon exAHipbs. 

Jkb lioM irom Jeruj an 9 Teiy carious and pleasing 
specimen of the familiar desceoding to the bwrleiqae. 

His two metrical disqaisttions far and agaitut Reaaoo, 
ais no mean specimens of metaphysical poetry. The stanaas 
against knowledge prodoce little conricti<m. In tiuMO 
Trbioh ire intended to ejcalt the human facultica^ reason has 
its proper task ass^^oed it; that of judging, not of things re- 
vealed, bnt t»f the reality of revelation. In the yerses/br 
Reason, is a passage which Bentley,in the onlyEn^liah 
Ttrtea which he is known to haro written, seems to have 
Mfied> though with the iufeiiority of an imitator. 

The Holy Book like the df hth sphere doth shfaie 
With thoiMand lifhto or truth dlviue. 
So nuDiberless the star*, that to oar eye 
It makci all bat one enlaxy. 
Iret reason must asiiMt too: for, in acas 
So vast and dangerous as tbese, 
' Our course by stars above we cannot know 
Wtthout the compass too below. 

After this says Bentley :* 

THio travels in religious jars. 
Troth mtx'd with error, shade with rays, 
. JLike WhiBion wanting pyx or stars, 
- In ocean wide or sinas or strays. 

Cowley seems to have had what Milton is helieved to 
lutve wanted, the skill to rate his own performances by their 
just value, and has therefore closed his JdisceUanies with 
the verses upon Crashaw, which apparently excel all that 
have gone before them, and in which there are beanties 
which common authors may justly think not only above 
their attainment, but above their ambition. 

To the Miscellanies succeed the Anacreontic*, or para- 
|>hrastical translations of some little poems, which pass, 
ItiowBvar justly, under the name of Anacreon. Of these 
iongs dedicated to festivity and gaiety, in which even the 
morality is voluptuous, and which teach nothii^ but. the 
enjoyment of the present day, he has given rather a pleas- 
ing, than a faiihful representation, having retained their 
sprightliness,but lost their simplicity. The Anacreon of 
Cowley, like the Homer of Fqpr, has admitted the dscora- 

• Dodeley's CoUecUon of Poems, vek vr-ft. 
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wi MnM waoAua yi, by wUoh hs it 
■iiMt too0Biananadcn,.aBApuiM|w,if tlMgr«<Nii 
hoDMtly dccUn iheir own peroeptioot, to -far Ikt gmtar 
put of thoM wiwin eonitsBy nd ignmnM an omtnt u^ 
style dMlMtnwd. 

ZImM little pieoee will bo found more finiafaed kk their 
Usd thanny other of Cowley*a worka. The dictioa ahew« 
Mlhiiic of the mould of tiam, and the sentiaMDta an ait lo 
giaat diitaaoe from our preseot habitadea of-thon^t. 
Real aurth must always be aatanl, and aatove is vaifem* 
Men have bean wise iayny difierent modes; hat they hava 
alwaya laa^ted the aame way. 

iMrkj of thoaf^t aatnxally prodaoed familiarity of Ian* 
guage, aad the familiar part of laagaage contfamea leeg the 
same : the dia^gae of conedyv when it is transcribed £rom 
popular manners and real life, is read from age to tge with 
equal pleasure. The artifices of inversion, by which the 
established order of words is changed, or <rf iawiTatieB, by 
which new words or meanings of words are introdaoed, is 
practised, not by those who talk to be anderatood, hat by 
those ^o write to be admired. 

The Anacreontics therefore of Cowley give now all the 
pleasure which they ever gave. If he was formed by na- 
ture for one kind of writing more than aaodier, his power 
seems to have been grteatesc in the fkmiliar and the festi^. 

^ The next class of hia poems is called The MittresSf of 
wluch it is Bet necessary to select any partiealar pieces for 
praiae or oenanre. They have all the same beauties aad 
faalts, and nearly in the same proportion. They are writ- 
ten with exBberattcei>f wit, and with copiousness of leandog: 
and it is tndy asserted by Sprat, that the fdenitnde of die 
writer's knowledge flows in upon his page, so that die reader 
is commonly surprised into some improvement. But, con- 
sidered as the verses of a lover, no man that haa ever tovad 
will much commend them. They are neither conrdy nor 
pathetic, have neither gallantry nor fondness. His praisai 
are too fisr souf^t, and too hyperbolical, either to eiq;xren 
love or to excite it; every stanaa is crowded with daita 
aad flames, with wounds and death, with mingled souls and 
tridibr<»ken hearts. 

^ The principal artifice hy which 7%e ilflsfrcta la flUtd 
with ooBfieits, is vary cofioasly daaplayed by Addison. 



COWLST* 9S 

l4m « bjr CMrlty, m by otbnr iM«t$»fiifnM«A nctaflMH 
ncaMyhydfUMuA6nt «idtbatwliiehifttruftolvt«lir«, 
»fMA of loMror flgBntiv* in, tkt sum wotdSa the ntae 
iMtiBM rdMning botk tfgvificadtiona. Thus, ' ctonrving 
tke oold ngard.of hit nUttees's eyes, and ftt the aaaw time 
their po«er «f prodaeiBg I«t« ia him» hflooaaidnrBthmi 
as buxning-c^asses made of ice^ Finding himself tklm to 
live OLlhe groawiit. «ztremitiea of love, be ooaelodea the 
HWrid MBO to be haMtahke. Upon the dying of &tree» oi 
vhich ho had cnt im loves, he obaerrea thai hia flaoMS 
had bant up and withered tho tree.' 

Theaa ooaeeitt Addison calla auxed wil; that ia, «il 
viudt oooaisli of theaghta traa hi oao sense of Aa ex« 
pressioD, and false in the other. Addison's fsprsajniafiiin 
ia aaiidattdy htdidgent: that confaskat al langas nay 
MtarlamforaaBOBMBtj b«t,beiagnna«lanl,itsooa«raws 
ivaaiiflona. Covley delii^tediBic,asniTiehaaifhehad 
iMrealed it ; hat, not to mentiott the ancients, ha might hara 
faaaditinlbbkimittmadsniltaky. Thna Saanaaarai 

Amice quam yarUs dUtringar Lesbia curis ! 

Oror, et hea ! nostro oianat ab igne liquor: 
flOB Nlivs, •amqn« JEtnA ftnal ; rettxiagite taana 

O iiflriiBiB. Mil lacrinas ebibe fl ffp ifft- vyf t^- 

One of the severe theologians of that time eensnfad hfan 
as having published a book cf prqfane and Uucivious 
verses. From the charge of profaneness, 'fiw constant 
tanor of his life, which seems to have been eminently vir- 
tnons, and the general tendency of his opinions, which di8> 
cover no irreverence of religion, mast defend him; butthat 
the accusation of laacivionsness is unjost, the perusal of his 
irarlr will snffeieotly eviaee. 

<Oo«fIey'telflser08tbasttopowerof sed«6tio&: she*p1ay< 
raod the h^ad, bot reaches not the heart.* Hit beaafty 
aid ahaeiMse, her Mndnes* send craelty , her diadain and hk 
constancy; prodaee no eorrespoadeaoe of amotfoa. His 
poetical account of tho virtues of plants and cakrars of 
flowers, is not perased with mora sluggish frigidity, "the 
oompoaitions are shch as ml^t have been written for pe. 
■Micahy a hetasit, or for hin by a phaloaophieal ihytier 
who had only heard of aaolhev MX ; for they tan tha mind 
aoly an tha wriiar, whom,'widioat lUnbfaig on a woman 
b«t aa tha sabjwst ior his laak, wa aomatiaaa aatetm — 
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leiraad, tod ■OBetbnes despise as trifliog, alwayt tdasir^ 
V-ittCenioas, and always coadeaiD as annatoral. > 

The Pindaric Odes ave now to be considered; a qieoiea 

' of composition, which Cowley thinks Pancirolus might haw 

eoonted in his lUt qfthe lost inventions qfantiqui*p, 

and. whdoh he has made a bold and Tigoroas attempt to 

racorar. 

The pmpose with which he has paraphrased w Olympic 
and Nenuean Ode is by himself sufficiently explained. His 
eadeaToor vas, not to diew precisely what Pindar spoke; 
but his manner of speaking. He was therefore not at 
allrattraiiMd to his expressions, nor much to his sentiments ; 
nothing was required of him; bat not to write as Pindar 
would not have written. 

Of the Olympic Ode, the beginning is, I think, above the 
original in deganoe, and the couclnsion below it in strength. 
Hie -connexion is supplied with great perspicuity ; and 
thooghts,- which to a reader of less skill seem thrown to* 
gether by chance^ are concatenated without any abruption. 
Thongh the English Ode cannot be called a translation, 
it may be very properly consulted as a commentary. 

Hie spirit of Pindar is indeed not every where equally 
preserved. The fbUowing pretty lines are not such as his 
tle^ mouth was used to pour: 

Great Rbea's son. 
If in Oljmpos' top, where thou 
S'kt'st to benold tby sacred show, 
iria Alpheos' silver fliipht. 
ir in m J TerM thou take delight^ 
My vene, great Rhea's son, which is 
Lofty as that and smooth as this. 

In the Nemssan Ode the reader mnti, in mere justieor 
to Pindar, observe, that whatever i? said of the origiasU 
new moon, her tender forehead and her Aor»s,iss«v«r- 
added by his paraphrast, who has many other pla(j8 oC 
words, and fancy tmsuitable to the original, as — 

The table, free for ev'ry guest, 
No doubt win thee admit. 
And feast more upon thee, than thoa on it. 

He sometimes extends his antfaor'sthovghts without im* 
pmving them. In the Olympionic, nn oath is mentiaaod 
ior a sinf^e word, and Cowley spends three linea in sw«ar<* 

[ibyihe CastaUan etremH, Wt are told of nmnm'tf 
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honaty^willSii » blot Uiat he had «nwiiei», Hhieli C«wl«7^ 

thu wlargM in rhyming prose: 

Bat in this thiuikleM w«rid tb« glvef • 
Is eavied even by the receirer : 
TIs now the cheap and rrngat uahlon 
Rather to hide than own the obllffttk>Q ; 
Naj, 'tic mach woraethanvo; . .^ 

It now an artifice does rroir 
Wrongs and injuries to do. 
Left men should think we owe. 

It is hard to conceive that « man of the first rank in 
learning and wit, when he was dealing out sach jninate 
morality in sncb feeble diction, could imagine, either wak- 
ing or dreaming, that he imitated Pindar. 

In the following odes, where Cowley chooses his own 
sttbJoot% he sometimes rises to dignity fhtly Pindaric; 
and, if some deficiencies of language be f<H^ett,his stnifos 
are soch as those .of the Thehan Bard were to his contem* 
poraries: ^ 

BeipiB the sonir> and strike the living Ijre: 
Lo how tlie years to come, a numerouR and well-fitted quire, 

All hand in hand do decently advance. 
And to my song with smooth and equal measure dance « 
While the dance lasts, how long soe'er it be. 
My music's voice shall bear it company ; 
'Till all gentle notes be drown'd 

In the last trumpet's dreadful sound. 

After sach enthqsiasm, who will not lament to find the 

poet conclude with lines like these : 

Bui stop, my Mese— 
Hold thy Pindaric Pet^asus closely In, 
Which does to rage hegin— 
— ^ns an unruly and a bard-month'd horM— 
*Twlll no onsklirol touch endure. 
But flings writer and reader too that sits not sore. 

The faiilt<Jof Cowley, and perhaps^ of all the writers of 
the metaphysical race, is that of pursaing his thoughts to 
the last ramifications, by which he loses the grandeur of 
generality : for of the greatest things the parts are little ; 
wtet is little oan he tmt px«tty, and V claiming dignity, 
becomes ridhmlous. Thus all the power of desoripftion is 
destroyed by a scmpuluos enumeration ; and the force eif 
IDiiapbors is lost, when the mind by the mntion of par- 
tieolars is toned more upon the original than the seeotad- 
ary ssnse, move upon that .from which the illastnttioa is 
^Mtwii ehaiv that to which it is applied. 

Of thia we have a Toy eminent example in the ode, en* 
titled The Mute, who goes to take tke a^rvktm isteUec 
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tul dnrioc, to iAMk h« liM«i««ei Waacy mi Judgmm, 

Wit and EloqneiiGc, Memoiy wi iavflntaon. ilMv ha dii- 

Unguiahed Wit fro« Fan«>r, or haw iSemarf tonl^'propmly 

ooatribute to Motion, he has not explained; we are howeTer 

content to aappoae that he einUd hara joatified hia own 

fiction, and wish to see the Uoaa begin har career-: bat 

there is yet more to be done. 

Let the pottiUion Natwre nevnt, aad let 

neaaaekmtM Act lie set; 

And let the wStj footmen, TvaaAag all beside. 

Make a long^ row of goodly ia>Me ; 

Elgures. Qoooeitij raptaures, and aentaaees. 

In a well-wordea dress. 

And inooceot lovw. and pleasant tmdis, and aseAil Bea. 

in all their gaudsr Uoerie», 

Every mind ia now diagoatad with thia camber »{ aiag* 

nificaaca; yet I <»anot/«f naa myaeif the four mnA lineas 



JiDOB^ glarians fnaea, thy 4rBvellBir ihraoe^ 
And old It to pat on : 
For loDK thoarn cheerful is the way. 
And life^ alas ! dlows but pna ill wlnlfer*a day. 

In the same ode^ celebrating the power of tha Muae, he 

giTea her preaeieBee, or, in poetical laagoage, the foredght 

of eventa hatching in fuliirity; bnt, having cjice an egg in 

hia mind, he cannot forbear ao shew «a chat he knows what 

an egg contains : 

Thou Into the close nests of Time dost peep, 
And there with pierdnf eye 
Through the firm shell and the thick white dost H>y 
Years to come a-forming Ue, 
dose ia their sacred secundlae asleep. 

The same thoogjit ia more generally, mad therefore more 

poetically taxpreaaad by Caaimir, • water wh» haa nany 

of die beaatiaa and fanka «f Cowky 7 

Omnibas Mandl Damtnator horis 
Aptat urgendss per inane penaas. 
Pan adhuc nMo faitet, at foturos 
Creseltinaimas. 

Co«lay» whatever waa hia jabject, aaaaaa t» haw baas 

canied, by a kind of deaciny, to the light and the faarilSar, 

ar to ooncdta which retiaire adil move ignoble epidwik 

A alanghter in the Red Saa.fl«sv dpet the waMr*» mmmg 

aad fingland, during the civil war, waa AlkUn mo wiara» 

nor to he named frem pidnte. It ia aately by aomm %»• 

dnation not easily Aormoanted, that « wtilar, prafimtog 

to fwfive the nebUit and highest miting inverte, makea 

ihia addaaas to Jtha atw years 
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Nu4 if tbo9 loT'rt iMt-flsentie yeu,- 
' tec not so mufch as love oe there, 
VaiD. fruitleiM love I meifc ; for, gentte year, , 
' AltLoagh 1 fear 
There's of this caution little need. 

Yet, pentle year, take heed 
- i)ow uiou dost inaiie 

Such a.mistaiwe; 
8«ch love I mean alone 
As hy tliy erael predecesson baa been shewn: 
For, though 1 have too mucn cause to doubt it, 
I faio would try for once, if life can live without IL 

' The reader of this will be inclined to cry ioat with Prior, 

Ye critics f say. 
How poor to this tocu Pindar's style/ 

£veD those who cannot perhaps find in the Isthmian or 
If emsBan soqgs what antiqnity has disposed them to expect, 
will at least see that they are ill represented by sach puny 
poetry; and all will determine that if this be the old The- 
haa strain, it is^not worthy of revival. 
. To the disproportion and incongruity of Cowley's senti- 
jnents most be added the uncertainty and looseness of hi/s 
mAasares. He takes the liberty of using in any place a 
verse of any lengUi, froip two syllables to twelve. The 
.ver«es of Pindar- have, as he observes, very little harmony 
to a modem ear; yet, by examining the syllables, we per- 
trnvp them to be regular, and have reason enough for sup. 
posing that the ancient audiences were delighted with the 
sound. !^he imitator ought therefore to have adopted what 
he found, and to have added what was wanting; to have 
proserved a constant return of the same numbers, and to 
hsve supplied smoothness of transition and continuity of 
tfiought. , 

U is urged by Br. Sprat, that the irregularity qfrntnt' 
her* i» the very thing which makes that hind qf poe*y 
Sktfw all manner qf subjects. But he should have re- 
membared, that what is fit for every thing can fit nothing 
weU* The great pleasure of verse arises from the known 
measure of the lines, and uniform structure of the stanzas, 
by which the voice is regulated, and the memory relieved. 
:.If the Pindaric style be, what Cowley thinks it, the 
Mgh^t and noblest kind (jfivrj/iting in verse, it can be 
adiqpted only to high and noble subjects ; and it will not be 
easy to reconcile the poet with the critic, or to conceive 
how that can be the highest kind of writing in verse, which, 

C2 
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accordiog to Sprat, U eht^p to ^eprtfemreij'^ ikiuar 
affinity to pme. 

This lax and lawless versification so nrach oontelAed the 
deficiencies of the barren, and flattered the laamess of the 
idle, that it immediately overspread out books of pMtry ; 
all the boys and girls caught the pleasing fashion, and they 
that conld do nothing else, conld iwite like Pindar. The 
rights of antiquity were invaded^ and disordertried to hreak 
into the Latin; a poem* on the Sheldoniaa Theatre, in 
which all kinds of verse are shaken together, is unhappily 
inserted in the Mune AngUcaruB, Pindarism prevailed 
about half a century ; but at last died gradually away, and 
'dther imitations supply its plaoe. 

The Pindaric Odes have so long «njoyed Hie UgheM 
degree of poetical reputation, Aat I am not willing to dfek 
ntiss them with unabated censure; and surely, thougfh llie 
mode of their composition be erroneous, yet many l>arts 
deserve at least diat admiration which is due to g»«&tcom- 
preheniion of knowledge, and great fertility of fisncy . Tbt 
thoughts are often new, and often striMng; but the fcreat>> 
ness of one part is disgraced by the littleness of anotfier ; 
add total negligence of language gives the noblest eon- 
ceptions the appearance of a fabric august in the i^an, 
but mean in the materiah. Yet sorely diose verses are 
hot without a just clum to praise; of which it may ba 
said wfthtrath, that no man but Cowley could have written 
then* 

The Davideis now remains to be coosidered; a poem 
Which the author designed to have extended to twelve 
books, merely, as he makes no scruple;, of dedarfatg, be* 
cause the JEneid had that number: but he had leisure or 
perseverance only to 'write the third part. Epic poems 
have been left nnfinished by Virgil, Statins, Spenser, and 
Cowley. That we have not Ae whole pavideis is, how- 
ever, not much to be regretted; for in this undertaking, 
Cowley is, taddy at least, confSessed to have miseanied. 
There are not many examples of so great a work, prodncjid 
by an author generally read, and generally praised, that 
has crept through a century with so little regard. • HHutt* 

• First pablished in qaarto, 1669, abder the title of ' Carmen 
Plndarleam in Tbeatram Sheldonlanom in tolenidbnf magnlflel 
'^tils Eneisniifl. Recitatam JoUi die 9. Adbo 1060, a Crobetio 
i»ji, A B. iEo. Chr. Alumno AnthoreJ— R. 
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ever is said of Q»i^y« is nsMAl «( h^ «ther in»ks. Of 
the Davideis, no neoHoQ is made ; it vever appears in books, 
nor emerges in coaversa^ioa. 3; the Spectator it has ' 
been onoe quoted; hy Bjftner it has once been praised; 
VHd by Vryden, in * Mack Flecknoe/ it has once been imi^ 
tated ; nor do I recollect modi other notice from its piil>- 
iication till now in the whole snccession of English Ut^ 
ratnre. 

Of this silence and neglect. If the reason be inquired, it 
wHI be fonad partly in the choice of the subject, and partly 
!n the performance of the work. ^ 

Sacred History has been always read with snbmissiTe 
retrerence, and an imagination overawed and controlled. 
We have been accustomed to acquiesce in the nakedness 
and simplicity of the authentic narrative, and to repose on 
Its veracity with such humble confidence as suppresses ca- 
riosity. We go with the historian as he goes, and step 
Mth him when he stops. All amplification is frivolous and 
?ain : all addition to that which is already sufficient for 
the purposes of religion, seems not only useless, but in 
Some degree profane. 

Such events as were pr^'^^ced by die visible interposHioa 
of Divine power are above the power of human genius to 
dignify* The miracle of creation, however it may teem 
with images, is best described with little diffusion of lan- 
guage : He spake the iOord,and the^ were made. 

We are told that Saul was troubled with an emlspMtj 
from this, Cowley takes an opportunity of describing hell, 
and telling the story of Lucifer, who was, he says. 

Once general of a gilded boat ef spritei;, 
Like Hesperleadipgr forth tW spangled niffh'ts; 
But down lUe UrolBing, wMcb him stmck, he came. 
And Toaf*d at hfi flnt pi«M« ^^ tbe flame. ' 

. Ladfer makes a speech to the inferior agents of mischief, 
in frhich there is something of heathenism, and therefore of 
impropriety ; and, to give efficacy to his words, condudet 
by lashing Ms breast with hit long tail, £nvy, after a 
pause, steps out, and amoqg (Hber declarations of her wal 
utters these lines: 

Do thon bat Hiieat, load stoms sliaU make rq^y^ 
And thunder echo to the trenbUng sky : 
WbUst raging seas swell to so bold an height. 
As shaU tBelre's proad elemept aiMgbt 
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Th* old drndgipgr >"n, from his lonflr-beatca wgjr, 
Sl)all at thv voice start, and mlngiude tlie day . 
The Jocund ortM shall break their measurM pace. 
And stubbdm poles change (heir allotted place. 
Heaven's iplded troops sbdU flutter here and there. 
Leaving their boastinjp songs tuned to a sphere. 

Every reader feels himself weary with this useless talk 
of an allegorical being. 

It is not only when the events are confessedly miracu' 
Ions, that fancy and fiction lose their effect: the whole' 
system of life, while the theocracy was yet visible, has aa 
appearance so different from all other scenes of hamaa 
action, that the reader of the Sacred Volume habitually 
considers it as the peculiar mode of existence of a distinct 
species of mankind, that lived and acted with manners un> 
communicable; so that it is difficult even for imagination 
to place us in the state of them whose story is related, and 
by consequence their joys and griefs are not eftsily adopted, 
nor can the attention be often interested in any thing that 
befals them. 

To the subject thus originally indisposed to the reception 
of poetical embfllishments, the writer brought little tha| 
could reconcile impatience, or attract curiosity. Nothing 
can be .more disgusting than a narrative spangled with Goa< 
ceits; and conceits are all that the Davideis supplies. 

One of the great sources of poetical delight is descrip- 
tion,* or the power of presenting pictures to the mind. 
Cowley gives inferences instead of images, and shews not 
what may be supposed to have been seen, but what thoughts 
the sight might have suggested. When Virgil describes the 
stone which Turnus lifted i^ainst iEneas, he fixes the atten. 
tion on its bulk and weight: 

Saxam circamspkit ln|^ns, 
Saxara antiqaom, iogens, campo quod forte jacebat 
Limes agro positus, litem at dlscemeret arris. 

^ Cowley says of the stone with which Cain slew his 

brothp*, 

I saw him fling the stone, as if be meant 
At once his raurther and his monameot. 

Of the swori taken from Goliah, he says — 

A sword so great, that it was only fit 

To cut off hb great head that came with ic 



• Dr. Warton discovers some contrariety of opinion between 
this, and what is said of description in p. Iff.— C. - 
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Other poets describe death by some of its common i^- 

pearenees. Cowley says, with a learned allosioa to sepal- 

chral lamps, real or fabulous, 

^wlxt his rlfrht ribs deep plercM the fniloas blade, 

And opcD'd wide those secret veMels where 

USe'a light goes oat, when first they let ia air. , 

Bttt he has allosions vnlgar as well as learned. In a 

visiohary succession of kings, 

Joes at first does bright and glorioas shew. 
In life's fresh morn lus fame does early crow. 

Describing an undisciplined army, af^r having said with 
elegance. 

His forces seem'd no army, bat a crowd 

Heartless, unarm'd, disorderly, and load- 
he gives them a fit of the ague. 

The allusions, however, are not always to vulgar things ; 
he offends by exaggeration as much as by diminutioi): 

The ktog was plac'd alone, and o'er his bead 

A well-wroaght heaven of silk and fold was spread* 

Whatever he writes is always polluted with some ^n- 

ceit: 

Where the san's frultfal beams give metals birth, 
Where he the growth of fatal gold does see. 
Gold, wldch aume more infiuence has than he. 

In one passi^ he starts a sodden question to the oonfa^ 
stoo of Philosophy : 

Ye learned heads, whom iiry garlands graee. 
Why does t^at twining plant the oak embrace ; 
The oak for courtship most of all unfit. 
And rough as are the winds that fight with It? 

His expressions have sometimes a degree of meanness 

that surpasses expectation : 

Nay, gentle goests, he cries, since now you're in, 
' The story of your gallant friend begin. 

In a simile descriptive of the Morning : 

As gttmmering stars just at th' approach of day, 
Cashler'd by troops, at last all drop away. 

The dress of Gabriel deserves attention: 

He took for skin a cloud most soft and bright, 

That e'er the midday sun pierc'd tbroa«h with Ught ; 

Upon his cheeks » lively blush he spread, 

Wash'd from the morning beauties' detpest red: 

An harmless fiatt'rinr meteor shone for hair. 

And feu adown his anouiders with loose care; v 

He cola oat a silk mantle from the skies, ^ 

Where the most tptlghVf asne pleas'd the eyes; • 
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TU» lie with tturry Tavoiin vriDklet til. 
Took in tlieir prime ere they rrow rtpe and fall ; 
"' " mm 



€tf » nsv ninhosr ere it foet or fade. 

The cholcest'piece cut oat, a icarf i» made. 

This ia a jast apeciaaen oi Cowley's imagery : what might 
in general expressionA be great and forcible, he weakens 
and makes ridicaloas by branching it into small parts. 
That Gebriel was invested with the softest or brightest 
colours of the sky , we might have beat told, and batn di»> 
missed to improve the idea ia oar diffsreat propwrtions of 
ooncepti<m ;^bat Cowley could not let us go till he had re* 
lated where Gabriel got first his skin, and then his mantle, 
than his lace, and then his scarf, and related it in the terms 
of the mercar and tailor* 

Sometimes he indulges himself in a digression, alwaya 

ooQcaived with his natural exuberance, and commonly, 

area where it ia not long, continued till if is tedious: 

I'th' library a few choice anthon stood. 

Yet 'twas well stor'd, for that small store was geoA : 

Writinff, man** spiritual physic, was not then 

Itself, as now, grown, a disease of men. 

Leandnf (yonoff vlriifin) bat few sailors knew; 

The common prostitate she lately iri'^w. 

And with the spurious brood loads now the press ; 

Laborions effects of idieoess. 

As the Darideis affsrds only four books, thoa|^ intended 
lo oonaiat of twelva, ^cia ia no opportunity for aooh cri- 
ticism as epic poems commonly supply. The plan of tba 
whole work ia very imperfectly shewn by the third part. 
The duration of an unfinished action cannot be known. Of 
characters either not yet introduced, or shewn but upon 
few occaaioos» the fuU extent and the nice discriminationa 
cannot be ascertained. The fable is plainly implex, formed 
rather from the Odyssey than the Iliad : and many arti* 
ficea of diversification are employed, with the skill of a 
man acquainted with the best models* The past is recalled 
by narration, and the future anticipated by vision: but he 
has been so lavish of his poetical art, that it <• diflknlt to 
imagine how he could fill eight books more without prac- 
tising again the same modes of disposing his matter ; and 
perhaps tha peaceptio^ of this growing incumbraaee inclined 
him to atop, By thb abruption, posterity lost more in- 
Btroction than daligbC If tha continuation of the Pavideia 
can be miased, it ia for the learning that had bean diftiaed 
over it, Mx^ t)i« noti^a ia wUcb U had been estplaiikcdv 
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put bj improper decoratioiu, they would htm dotorroi 
fwoMdMon pi«iM« He ^vw Sftal bodidMbody Mid Bind 

IHc wfty onco oIkmO) m totwmtI flumst ontngfe^ 
Nor torn'd «Bide for danger or delifkt. ^ 

And tho differoit boamieo of the lefty McMh mad tlM 
gentle Michol are very justly conceiTed and strongly 
painted. 

Rymer has declared the Davideis superior to the Jeru- 
salem of Ta$so, * which/ says he, ' the poet, with all his 
care, has not totally purged from pedantry.' If by pe- 
4«acry is aeaot that adnmte knowledge nUeh i$ denved 
fnm partiealar seienoes and stndioa, in opposition to the 
general notions supplied by a wide smrey of Uis and Batave, 
Cowley cevtaialy ein, by int^noiag pedantry fiur more 
firo^natly than Tasao. I know not, indsod, wl^ th«y 
flhould be compared ; l»r dae resemblanee of Oowley^i WMk 
(0 Tasso^ is- only that they both exhibit the agency of 
celestial and infernal spirits, in which however they differ' 
widely; for Cowley sapposes them cottnonly to oponte 
«|N»n the mind by soggestion; Tasio r upi eee n ts them as 
promoting or obstraeting events by aztemal agan^. 

Of partioolar passages that can be properly c«;^Bred, I 
reniendMr only the descriptioa of heaven, in which ^ 
dSftraat manner of the two wrifioe is sufficiently discern- 
We. Cowley's is seaiodydeaorfpcioD,adlcss it be possible 
to describe by negatives: for he tells us only what there 
4a not fa heatven. Taseo endeavoon to lupnatat the splen- 
dours and pleaaareB of the regions of happiness. Tasao 
«fbrds images, and Cowley seotimentsi It happens, how- 
•irer, that Tassels deseriptian affords some reason for Ry- 
■ler's ceaauce. He saya of the Supreme 



Bk totto i piedl fttto e 1m nttora 
Mlaistri bealU, e'l moto, e ubll mimira. 

The second line has in it more of pedantry than peihaps 
ea& be found in any either stanaa of the poem. 

In the pevnsd ot the l>avideis, as of alt Cowley's wwts, 
w« lad wit and learning unprofitaUy aijuindered. Atten- 
tion has no relief; the affsetions are never moved; we an 
aMMtimes surprised, but never delighted, and ind much 
•to adnka, bur Unle to approve. Still howavw it is the 
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work of CowUy* oC » BUii4-£W«cioiis by natara, and re- 
ptenithed bj ttady* 

la Um geoeral view of CSowley's poetry, it villbe found 
that he wrote with abundant fertility, but negligent or un- 
skilful selection ; with much thought, but with little imv 
gery ; thaUhe is never pathetic, and rarely sublime; but 
alwi^a either ingenious or learned, either acute or -pro- 
found. 

It is said by Denham in his elegy, 

To him no anthor was anknown. 
Yet what he writ was all his own* 

This wide position requires less limitataon, when it is af> 
finned of Cowley* thu perhaps of any other poet. — Ha 
jaad much, and yet borrowed little. 

His character of writing was indeed not his own : he 
unhappily adopted that which was predominant. He saw 
a certain way to present praise ; and, not sufficiently in- 
quiring by what means the ancients have continued to de- 
light through all the changes of human manners, he con* 
tented himself with a deciduous laurel, of which the vcr- 
jdare in its spring was bright and gayt but which time has 
been continually stealing from his brows. 

He was in his own time considered as of unriralled ex- 
cellence. Clarendon represents htm as having taken a 
flight beyond all that went before htm ; and Milton is said 
to have declared, that the three greatest English poets were 
l^penser, Shakspeare, and Cowley. 

His nuumer he had in common with others ; but his 
•santiments were his own. Upon every subject he though 
for himself; and such was his copiousness of knowledge, 
that something at once remote and applicable rushed into 
his mind ; yet it is not likely that he always rqected a 
commodious idea merely because another had used it : his 
known wealth was so great that he might lunre borrowed 
without loss of credit. -- 

In his elegy on Sir Henry Wotton, the last lines havf 
.such resemblance to the noble epigram of Grotiut on the 
death of Scaliger, that I cannot but think them copied 
•from it, though they are copied by no servile hand* , 

One passage in his Mistrem is so apparently borrowed 
from Donna, that he probably would nofc have inrittiD it, 
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d«grad«d.aDd obscured bj a garb appropriated ta the gAMP 
employments of nuUcs or mechaaics ; so the most heroie 
sentiments will lose their efficacy, and the most splendid 
ideas drop their magnificence, if they are conveyed by 
words nsed commonly upon low and trivial occasions, de- 
based by vnlgar months, and contaminated by inelegant 
applications. 

Troth indeed is always tmth, and reason is always rea- 
son ; they have an intrinsic and aoalterable valne, and 
constitute that intellectual gold which defies destruction ; 
but gold may be so concealed in baser matter, t|iat only a 
chymist can recover it ; sense may be so hid4en in unre- 
fined and plebeian woids, that none bot philosophers can 
distinguish it; and both may be so'^uried in impurities, as 
not to pay the cost of their extraction. 

The diction, being the vehicle of the thoughts, first pre- 
sent* itself to the intellectual eye : and if the first appear- 
ance offends, a further knowledge is not often sought, 
"Whatever professes to benefit by pleasing, mast please at 
once. The pleasures of the mind imply something suddea 
and unexpected; that which elevates must always surprise. 
"WhfA is perceived by slow degrees may gratify us with 
consciousness of improvement, but will never strike with 
the sense of pleasure. 

Of all this Cowley appears to have been without know- 
ledge, or without care. He makes no selection of words, 
nor seeks any neatness of phrase : he has no eleganceSi ei-. 
their lucky or elaborate : as his eodeavoars were rather to 
impress sentences upon the understanditig than images on 
the fancy ; he has few epithets, and those scattered without 
peculiar propriety or nice adaptation. It seems to follow 
from the neceisi^ of the subject, rather than the care of 
tha writer, that the diction of his heroic poem is 1(8» fa* 
mUiar than that of his slightest writings. He has given 
not the same numbers, but the same diction, to the gentle 
AnacreoD and the tempestuous Pindar. 

His versifidarion seems to have 'had very little of his 
fmn ; and if what he thinks be true, that his numbers are 
na— si c al onlyilrhen they are ill-read, the art of reading 
them i» at pment lost; for they are ctommoaly haiish to. 
VMHlern ears. He has indeed many poble lipea, vula, aa 
iheiiMbleoateef .WaUernever could produce*! Tke.Mlfc. 



■f Ui ikaa^a KnetiiHi iikIImI bii n 

■ad iiKTluUa (nndtut i but hi> *i»ll«« Df thii i 
■urtl; f«niiuiv : ka liiiki villiiigl^ iotm u hii | 
BUp ud itqhLb Willi ytty liiiLe can dlbw 




Hi)h*ralc1i«iMi>riEiii(t 
HaHTtaflhsIiIimiiat, 



Id -COWLITZ , 

Y«t iHldtt Ui*iMgligeiice he ■on rtiaw attM^tad m 
tepioved niid teioitifie versification ; of whidi it will be 
bestto give Us own accoaat sobjoined to tUe liM : 
Nor ««n tte florf ooBtsin itseif In the endleai spaoiS. 

' I am sorrj that it is necessary to admonidi the most 
pait of readers, that it is not by ne^igence that this verse 
is so loose, loi^, and, as it were, vast ; it is to paint in the 
nomber the nature of the thing which it describes, which I 
would have observed in divers other places of this poem, 
that dse will pass for ver^ careless verses: as before, 
Ani over-TMiM tht neigWring fitldt vMh vMeni course, 

* In the second book ; 

Jknon a precipice deep, down he ceutt them dfU-^ 
'And, 

^ jM/(fU a d t m m hit 4h«mldtrs with loaae ctwe, 
'JfltiwthtHI, 

• Brm0$ iMM hie hekiut, hie kuete brtue, mnd o*«r 
Hie breaet a thichpltUe o/ strong braee he wore, 

* III the fourth, 

Lihe some fair pine o'er-looking all th* ignoUer wood, 
'And, 

Some from the rocks east themselves down headlong, 

* And many more i but it is enough to instance in a £ew. 
The thing is, that the disJKMition of words and numbers 

' ehould be such, as that, out of the order and sound of them, 
the things themselvee may be reprMeoted- This the Gneks 
were not so accurate as to bind themselves to: neither have 
our English poets observed it, for aught I can find. The 
Latins Ci*** Mums eolunt uverioresj sometimes did it ; 
and their prince, Virgil^ always : in whom the examplfs are 
innumerable, and taken notice of by idl judidou mea, lo 
that it is superfluous to collect them .* 
' I know not whether he has, in many of theae inetaiiees, 
attained the representation or resemblance dmt he pu rpoe ea ^ 
Verse can imitate only sound and motion. A i&ttndtea$ 
verse,« headiotig verse, and a verse of brmtia ^ittrong 
bran, seem to comprise very incongmoos and unsociable 
ideas. What there is' peculiar in the sound of the Hne «i- 
pressing loote care, I cannot discover; nor why the jptne 
is ttMer in an Alezandrine than in ten syUaUea. 
^^ not to Aefiraad Idm of hladiM praise^ Jm km fiven 
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no «llMr Biglkli iiMOM «qul : 



. be bold, aad Tentore to be wiM^ 
He, who defers tbU work from day to day. 
Doe* on A river's bank e]q>ectiDr stay 
Till the wbole stream that stoppM him shall be Koiie« 
Which nuu, and a* it nuutjor tvtr thaU nman, 

CMftejwaa, 1 belMT«,tfae izst poet tkat miai^Alm^ 
MMlilin at plMMire with the oomnoD heroic of tan ayll*- 
lilet; «Dd froB liia P ij < >ui U wi owd the pracdoe* wbft> 
<h«r onaaDeiital or liceations. He considered tlie TMae 
of twelve ijrUabiee n deTsted Boi aiajestie, and Ium then- 
lore ieviatod JntD that measniewhen he jmnoaaa the Yoioe 
heard of tho Sapreme Beuqc 

The anthor of ^ Bavidefa ia oomannded hy Dijdan 
fur hsrhif wrltlen it in coi^lets, beeauae he diecoTcrad 
thataay staff was too lyrical for aa heroic potoi ; hot this 
seems to have beea knowa before by Migr and Sandys, the 
translators <^ the Pharsalia add the Metamorphoses. 

In the Davideis are some hemistiohs, or verses left im- 
perfect hy the author, in imitation ofYirgil, whom he sap. 
poses not to have intended to complete them; that this 
opinion is erroneoos, may be probably concluded, becaasa 
this tnmcation is imitated by no sabieqaent Eoman poet : 
becaasc Virgil himself filled up one broken line in the heat 
of recitation; becanse in one the sense is now unfinished; 
and because all that can be done by a broken verse* » 
line intarsected by a c«sura, and a full stop, will e^^ually 
offect. 

Of triplets in his Davideis he makes no use, and perhaps 

'did not at first think them allowable ; but he an;>ears afterw 

wards to have changed his mind, for, in the verses on the 

^▼emasent of Cromwell, he inserts them liberally with 

yaat h appine ss. 

After so much criticism on his Poems, the Essays which 
accompany them mast net be forgotten. What is said by 
Sprat of Ids conversation, that no man could draw from It 
any saspieioa of his eaotUeace in poetry, may be applied 
to these compositions. No author ever kq>t his verse and 
hia prose at a greater distance from eadi other. His 
thoughts an nararal, and his style has a smooth and i^acid 
eqaability, which has never^yet obtained its due 
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d«lioii«. Notiticv is far tovi^, or, hard-Iaboiutecl » but ikU 
is easy without feebleoess^ and familiar without grouoeas* 

It has been observed by Felton, in his Essay on the 
Classics, tbat Cowley was beloved by every mase thai he 
courted ; and that he has rivalled the ancients in every 
kind of poetry bat tragedy. 

It miy be affirmed, withoat aby encomiastic fervour. 
Chat he brought to his poetic labours a mind replete with 
learning,- and that his pi^es are embellished with all the 
ornaments which books could supply ; that he was the 6nt 
who imparted to English numbers the enthusiasm of the 
f OBsHer ode, and the gaiety of the less ; that he was equally 
qualified for ^rightly sallies, and for lofty flights; that Jie 
was among those who freed translation from servility, aa4 
instead of following his author at a distance, walked by his 
side; and that, if he left versification yet improvable, ha 
left likewise from time to time such specimens of ezoeUenoe 
as enabled succeeding poets to improve it. 

DBNHAM. 

t>p Sib John Dbnham very little is known but what is 
related of him by Wood, or by himself. 

He was born at Dablto in l6l5 ;* the only son of Sir 
John Denham, of Little Horseley , in Essex, then chief baron 
of the Exchequer in Ireland, and of Eleanor, daughter of 
'Sir Garret More, baron of Mellefont. 

Two years afterwards, his father, being made one of the 
Wons of the Exchequer in England, brought him ■ away 
from his native country, and educated him in London. 
' In 1631 he was sent to Oxford, where he was considered 
' as a dreaming young man, given more to dice and cards 
than study :' and therefore gave no prognostics of his fu- 
ture eminence ; nor was suspected to conceal, under shi^ 

• In HsmiltOD^ Menoirk of Count Granunont, Sir John Dea- 
ham is said to have bf en 79 wlien he marrie'd Mim Drook. about 
the year 1864 : according to which statement "he was bom In 
isaft. But Dr. Jnhnson, who has followed Wood, Is rlf^bt. Be 
entered Trioity Collen^e, Oxford, at the age of 16, in I63t» a» 
appears by the folloMriuif entry, which I copied from the ma. 
trkulatioftboDk: ' 
Trin. Coll. ' 1631. Not. 18. Johannes Denham, E»sex, filins 

J. Denhan, de Horslev parvA tn com. prtedlct. militis annos 

«atM 16.'— tfoleiM. 
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filhneM uni laitity, a geniiis boirn Co JBif Ttfr» tlM Uttnttsv 
vfhis country. 

Whim ha was, three years a/terwards, vemoved to Liii* 
coin's Ins, h« prosecated the comsiioa law with safiicient 
appearance of application ; yet did not lose his propanai^ 
to eards and dice ; bat was very often plundered by game- 
aters. 

Being' aererely reproved for this folly, he professed, and 
perhaps betieved, biaself reclaimed ; and to testify the 
sincerity of his repentance, wrote and pobUshed ' An Essay 
upon Gaming.' 

- He s e em s to ham divided bis studies between law and 
poetry: for> in 1696, he translated the second book of the 
£neid. 

Two yews afker, his father died ; and then, notwhh. 
ataading bis resolutions and professions> he retumed agaitt 
to the vice of gaming, and lost several thoos^d pounds 
that had been left him. 

Inl648, he pabUshed * The Sophy.' This seems to have 
^ven him his first hold of the public attention; fo^. Waller 
temaiiied, ' That he broke out like the Irish rebellion, three- 
soore thousand strong, when nobody' was aware, or in the 
least suspected it;* an observation which could have had 
no propriety, had his poetical abilities been known before. 

Ha was after that pricked for sheriff of Surry, and made 
fovemor of Famham Castle for the King; but he soon 
resigned that charge, and retreated to Oxford, where, in 
16«3, he published « Cooper's HUI.' 

This poem had such reputation as>to excite the common 
artifipe by which eovy degrades excellenoe^~-A report was 
spread, that the perfonnance was not his own, but that h» 
had bought it of a vicar for forty pounds. The same at- 
tempt was made to rob Addison of Cato, and Pope of hi« 
Easay on Criticism. 

- In 164T» the distresses of the royal family required him 
to engage in- more dangerous employments. He was «► 
trasted by the Queen with a message to the King ; and, by 
whatever means, so far softened the ferocity- of Hugh 
feters, that by his intercession admission was procured, 
orthe King's condescension he has given an account in the 
dedication of his works. 

JI« was afterwards employed in carrying on the King's 



with great safety to the royalists : and, beiog aeeidealaQj 
ilaMovered by the aidverse party's knovledge of Idr, Cow- 
ley's baD4r he escaped happily both Ibc binself and hb 
fieiaiids. 

Hawasyttengage4iftagwaiariwdeitakiAg, loAprtty 
1648, he conveyed James the duke of York from Loadoa 
into France,, and deUfwed him there to the Qneen and 
the Fvinee of Wales. Thia jeav ka puUiahfld hia tnam- 
]ati«ao£'CatoM^/ 

He now resided in France as one of the foUMran of the 
aafled King^ and, fi» divert the uelanehblgr of their oon- 
djtioo, waa sometimes eiyoined by his anater to wKite ao* 
casional verses; one of which amusements was jprobaUy 
hu ode or song apon &e Embas^ to Pelaad, by whieh he 
and Xoid Crofts piooured a eoBtxibotion of ten thoaaand 
pwoads from tha SooUstk that wandered over that kingdon. 
Poland was at that time very mach freqaented by ititoerant 
traders, who, in a country «f very little oommense and of 
gniat extend where every man resided an his own eeiatia^ 
ooDttibttted very arach to the aooommodatioa of life,, by 
bunging to every ataa's hanse those little nefanariai whiek 
it vas very inconveaient to wtfit, and vary troablaeom«ta 
fetch. I have Censeily read^wiihont mieh refleetian, of 
tha mnkitwde of SaoldNiea that traveUad with their wares 
in Poland; and that their nombers war* not smaU, tin . 
saoeess of this acgoliation gives saffickat avidanoei. 

Aboat this time, what estate the war and tha gameateEi 
hadleft hint, waa sold, by order of the pea^aasant; and when, 
in 16&2, he returned to Eai^aad, ha waa entertained by dm 
Earl of Pembroke. 

Of the next yeass of his life theta is no aeeoant. At 
the Bestoration he obtaiaed Aat which ma»y miisad riie 
reward of his loyalty ; being made surveyor of the Kiag*s 
boHdiags* and d%adfiad with tha aider of tha Birth. He 
aaeas now to have laafned soase attaatioD to maaey ; for 
Wood saysythat he got by this place seven dumaaadpeoada. 

After the Brealaration^ he wrote the poem urn. Pi a d m c a 
and Joatice, and perhaps soma of hia odier pfeeea: and as 
ha appears, whenever any seriona qaeatioa eoana bafota 
him, to have been a man of piety, ha eoMecratad hia pontic 
ei& powtti to valigiaaiy and a^ida a inatiioal vaniMi of tha 
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Pnlmf of DftTid. In tUs ftttemj^ he has failed; bat in 
ncrM po«ti7 mho bas mcgeadad ? 

It migkc be hoped thaillie finrow of lib master, sad 
esteeat of the poUic* «aald mom aaahe hiaa h«mr. B«t 
hvBun felicitj is short and wneertam; a seoond auniage 
teonghk upon him so much disquiet, as for a time diaor- 
dered his trndentanding; and Bnder lampooned him for 
his lonacy. I Imow not whether the malictoant lines were 
then made pnblic, nor what proTOcation incited BnUer to 
do that whidi no provocation can ezcnse. 

His firen^r lasted not long ;* and he seems to hare re- 
gained his IVill force of mind; for he wrote afterward liis 
•■aeUent peem upon the death of Cowley, whom Be was 
not long to sntviTO ; for on the 19th of Hareh* I66B, he 
wi^ buried by his side. 

I)eaham is deserredlj consMered aa one of the iktfaers 
of Engtish poetry. 'Denham andWaUer,* says Prior, 
* improved qv v»niiloatioa,aad Dxydea perfetjtsd it/ He 
has giyea specimens of rariooa oonvosition, descriptive, 
lodiarons, didiMtio> andsohlime. 

He i^pears to have had, in common with almost all man- 
hind, tha amUtlea of being npen proper oeeaaioa a tnerr^ 
fellow, and ineonmoB with meet of them to have bten by 
vUVk or by early haMte, debarred from it. ModUng is 
leaa exliilaniting dtan tho Imiicioaaaess of Sienham; be 
does not fail for want of eifbrta : he is familiar, he is gtoss ; 
bofehaia nevar meray , vnksa the 'Speech against Peace 
inlhaoleeaGDmmittee'beexoepied. For grave borlesqoe, 
however, bia>iMiliaiiqtt Of Davenant shews him to be well 

Of his more elevalsd occasioaal-poeBM, there is p^aps 

none that does not deserve oommendatiott. In the rerses 

to IlolBher, wo have an image thnt haa sinoa been often 

adopted:! 

Bet wUlberaa I itrayMf I need not raise 
TnsphlBe to Ihee, firoB» o4ier mea^.dlqH«iM; 

Oi In OnmaMNit%- Meainlii» many dmwstuiccs are retated, 
both of We aiantaco ai^bl^ frmsy^ feiy Jlitlla liMG^^ 
dMnrtef^->'K. 

t It i ret riM b l e that JohneonthoeM not here recollected, 0»t 
tbb iaat*' ^.to be fooad. In Baeoa. AiMetetas. more oilioin«»- 
aoniiD, renut : re cehand tsto posK petabet, nlfi irair«»- mm 
oamcs ooAra adamet.— i>c Jhigm$nt, 8eimH,Ub. Ul. 
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^or is thf faiDfl od leiier rutnsJiaUt, 
Ner ueea thy Jaster title the foul guilt 



Of eastern lunfSi who, t» cecoFe their reifrn. 
Mutt Jttve ibefr aut^lten, torn, «jm1 kindred alaiiu 

After PenJum, On»r7« in one of liis pvologoes. 

Poets are •■ltana» if they had tiielr will; 
For every anthor would Bia brother lUl. 

And Pope» 

Shoiild inch a ma9, too fond to role alp«cu 
Bear, like the Turk, no brother near toe tBrooe* 

Biit'lhis is not the best of his little pieces: it isexc/elled 
bj his poem to Fanshaw, aod his elegy od Cowley* 

His praise of Fanshaw's rersion of Goarim contains a 
▼ery sprightly and judicious character of a good trans- 
lator;' 

That seryHe path thou nobly dost decline. 
Of tracing word by word, and line by line. 
Tbo«earethe iaboiir'd birth of alaTisbbrainsy 
Not the effect of poetry, but pains; . 
Cheap yulfar arts, whoee narrowness affords ' 
No fl^bt iorthoiigbts, but poorly stick at wcurds. 
A new and nobler way thou dost porsne. 
To make translations and. translators too. 
They but preserve the ashes ; thoa the dame. 
True to bis sense, bat truer to his fame. 

The excellence of thesa lines is greatcir, at the trath which 
they opntain was not at that time generally known. . 

His poem qa the deaMi of Qowley was .his Ust,<«nd, 
among his ehorter works, liia best pesforoMttce; tlw avm-- 
hers .are m«aical, and the thoaghts are jast. 

' Cooper's' HilP U the worl^ that oenfere.npon him the- 
rank and d^gniQr of an piiginal authort He seems tohav« 
been, at least among ns, the anthpr ef a species of 4Mmp<^ 
sition that may be denominated local poetry » of which the- 
fondamental subject is some partical«r landscape, to be 
poetically described, with the addition ,of such embdlidi- 
ments as may be supplied .by. histoiioal retrofpection or in- 
cidental meditation* ^ -•: 

To trace a new scheme of poeti^, has in itself a very 
high claim to praise, and its praise i^ yet more .when it 
is apparently copied by Garth and Pope ;* after whose 
names little wiU be gained by «aeimmenlien of imatler 
poets, that have left scarcely s( comer df the island not dig- 
nified either by.,zbyme.pr blank yerse. 

• By Garth, in his 'Poem on Ciaremontj' and by Pope, In Ms- 
"ludsor Forest.' . • 
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' Cooper's Hill; if it be mftUdaoiuly i&speeted, wiU i|ot be 
fomtd-withont its fanhs. The digrefeione tietoo Iqpg, tlie 
monlitjtoo ireqaent, and the aeBtimenU Mmuetimes aoch 
aa will not bear a rigorona iaqaiiy. 

The four Terses, which, since Dryden has commended 
them, almost erery writer for a century past has imitated, 
are generally known : 

O coald I flow like tkee, and make thy stream 

My great example, ss it Is my theme ! 

Tboui;h deep, yet clear ; though geatle, yetnotdnll; 

Strong without rage, without o'erflowiog fall. 

The lines are in themseWes not perfect : for most of the 
words, thns iftrtfttlly -oppoaed, are to he toderstood simply 
on one side of the comparison, and metaphoricdly on (he 
other; and if there be any language that doesaot express 
intellectnal operations by material images, into that ian- 
gQi^ they cannot be tnnslated. But so moch meaning is 
comprised in so few words ; the particalars of resemblaoee 
are so perspicacioasly collected, and every mode of excel- 
lence separated from its adjacent fault by so nice a line of 
limitation ; the diiferent parts of the sentence are so ac- 
curately adjusted ; and the flow of the last couplet is so 
smooth and sweet ; that the pass^, however celebrated, 
has not been praised riwve its merit. |t has beauty pe- 
culiar to, itself, and naust be numbered among those felici- 
ties which cannot be produced at will by wit and labour, 
but must arise linexpectedly in some hoar propitioaa to 
poetry. 

He qipears to have been- one of the first that understood 
the necessity of emancipating translation fromthe drudgery 
of pounting lines and interpreting single words. How much 
ty» serrile practice, obseured. the clearest and deformed 
the most beantifnl puts of the ancient authoisymay be dia^ 
dovered by a peruMl of oorearUer rersioos ; some of them 
are the works of men well qualified, not oidy by critical - 
knowledge, but by poetical genius, who yet, by a mistaken 
ambition of exactness, degraded at once theii; originals and 
themselves. 

Denham saw Ae better way, but has act pursued ii with 
great success. His versions of Virgil are not pleasing ; 
but they taught Dryden to please better. His poetical 
imitation of Tally on' Old Age* has neither the clearness 
of prose, nor the qm'ghtliiiess of poetry. 



«Bnj BMk ■■■■ill! in tnr wiwdt, md uUkil l)u it 
imcu vlik num night ibn bulk, 

Wtetl?fMn li unlKr, ud lliri™Ml piWT* ' 
Stub M>Ul bonco* HCiamr kl> iIidr. 



ftBk m iS bn <i?jM|w«,'v'iiiikg 
ne,to>anBDnc«iceni>d.ibuilittUiii>ac: 

Itoti&E^lr Oe AciShS^ ^TaSSt own. 
Msv pHrue iltir linn wtth yiMk bH>. 






mtr>tcmrn<iii>bvi,tii>W- 
tfMlw«i^HalwM«pW«J. II Will lAnl'UHi plH- 
•B* ^ieli ulMa frwa A* otHrruiui ai m nu of jijf ' 
twt.nHnllj lifht. famUoE b<4 wiui bj d((n»,ud 



, In Ui UMtiula »{ Virgil, initte« nhu ht VMi aUs 
iHBlyoB* run old, B*T bg nill {Buid ilw oM BHMr 
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If or cooMcrated ultra, from the tame 
lU fftte coold nref mjr oouotry'i funeral Ian* 
And Troy'i cold aihe« I attest, and call 
To wttneti for mywlf, that in their fall 
Mo focuL no death, nor danger, I decila'd. 
Bid, aba deiervM no leM, my Ykte to nd. 

From this kind of coD<5ateAftt«d nwtn h« nftetiwd n- 
fnuned, and taught bis followers the aft «f caochidhig their 
sesa» in couplets ; which has perhtps ben idtb nther too 
maeh oonstancy pursued. 

This passage e^bits one of those tripleU whieh vre not 
unfrequent in this first eftsay,bttt which it is to be st^posed 
his maturer judgment diatliLppftived, slnceinhislattnr Iroriis 
he has totally forborne them. 

His rhymes are such as seem found withovtt.diiBodAfy, 

by foHowing the sense ; and are for die most part ks exact 

at least as those of other poeu, though now nd then tho 

reader is shifted off with what he can get: 

O how tranafbrm^d! 
nowmvdi mlike that Hector, wlior«/«m*<l 
Clad tn .AchUlei* siwiis ! 

And vgain : 

from thenee a ffaoassnd lener peeli tjmmf 
l.ilBe pet^r yrlneet from the All of AoMMk* 

Semettoes the w«|ght of vhyme b laid m/kM a word too 
fothlt toWMditott; 

•<-~-.TVey -coiiffl«iMied faih 
Feeni aH lier gJerlet : tf it night have etfod 
By anjrpower, by this right hand it tkant'd, 
— ABfflnoagh my-outwaiu ttaie mlafortune hmth 
D«Me« the* lew, itcamet reach my feith. 
— TliiH, by hit fraud and our own faith overcome, 
A fdgned tear dMtroys m, agatnsttvAom 
TNmei Mr AoMlea ooald prerail, 
Mor iBB yean' coafliot, nor a tliousaod sail. 

He isttat vecy flivefid to T»ry the ends of his verses; in 
«pe p isi n etheipoffd «Ue il^ymes three couplets in six. 

Most of 4hose peay ImUu are in his first producttov, 
^■hMW ho traftleaa sktUbl,«r at least leas dcsteroos in the 
«wof iPBrda; iad daem^ they ted been mere fiwiiwiit, 
th^y.teuM Mly hvrt lesacned tbo gvaoer not the strei^ 
of hit wattpoiitfon. He Is one of the jwritera that >»• 
proved oar iastertnd «dTaaoed our tengeive} nnd whom 
we ought AenaCisM «o reed with gwititnde^ though, haring 
done flnBh^lie left bim^ to do. 
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MILTON. 

The life of Milton has been already written in so mtjxy 
forms, and vith such minute inquiry, that I might perhaps 
more properly have contented myself with the addition of 
a few notes on Mr. Teuton's elegant Abridgment, but that 
a new narrative was thought necessary to the uniformity of 
this edition, 

John Milton was by birth a gentleman, descended 
from the proprietors of Milton, near Thame, in Oxford' 
shire, one of whom forfeited his estate in the times of York 
and Lancaster. Which side he took I know not; his de- 
scendant inherited no veneration for the "White Rose. 

His grandfather, John, was keeper of the forest of Shot- 
over, a zealous papist, who disinherited his son because he 
had forsaken the religion of his ancestors. 

His father,- John, who was the son disinherited, had r»> 
course for his support to the profession of a scrivener. He 
was a man eminent for his skill in music, many of his com- 
positions being still to be found ; and his reputation in hia 
profession was such, that he grew rich, and retired to an 
estate. He had probably more thMi common literature, as 
his son addresses him in one of his most elaborate latin 
poems. He married a gentlewoman of the name of Caston, 
a Welsh family, by whom he had two sons, John, the poet, 
and Christopher, who studied the law, and adhered, as the 
law taught him, to the King's party, for which he was a 
while persecuted; but having, by his brother's interest ob- 
tained permission to live in quiet, he supported himself so 
honourably by chamber-practice, that, soon after the ac- 
cesaon of Ring James, he was knighted, and made a judge; 
but, his constitution bdng too weak for busineasylw xetiied 
before any disreputable eonplianties became n ecessary. 

He had likewise a daughter, Anne, whom he manriel 
irith considerable fortune to Edward Philipa* vho eaau 
ftmn Shrewsbury, and rose in the Crown»oflBoe to be seoon- 
dary: by him she had two sons, John and Edward, who 
were educated by the poet, and from whom is derived the 
•only eatheatic account of his denestie maanen. 

John, the poet, was bom in hit father's house, at the 
JSaread Eagle, in Bread-street, Dec 9, 16O6, between six 
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and seven in the moraiog. His father appears to have been 
very solicitous about his education; fin* be was instructed 
at first by private tuition, under the care of Hiomas Young, 
who was afterward du^laia.to the English merchants at 
Hamburgh, and of whom we have -reason to think well, 
since his Kholar eonaidered him as worthy of an epistolary 
elegy. 

tie waa then sent to St. Paul's School, under the ctt9 of 
Mr. Crill ; and removed, in the begjnidng of his sixteenth 
year«, to Christ'/ College, in Cambridge, where he entered- 
a sinar,* Feb. 12, 1694. 

He was at this time eminently skilled in the £«tin 
tongue; and he hinuelf, by annexing the dates to,his Arst 
compositions, a boast of which the learned Folitian had 
given him an sample, seems to commend the earliness of 
his own proficiency to the notice of posterity. ' But the 
products of his vernal fertUity have been auipassed by 
many, and particularly by his contemporary Cowley. Of 
the powers of the mind it is difficult to form an estimate : 
many have excelled Milton in their first essays, who never 
Tose to woffcalike ' Paradise Lost.* 

At fifteen^ a date wluch he uses till he is sixteen, he 
translated or versified two Psalms, 114 and 1S6, which he 
thought worthy of the public eye ; but they raise no great 
expectations : they would in any numerous schbol have ob* 
tained praise, but not exdted wonder. 

Many of his elegies appear to have been written in his 
eighteenth year, by «bich it appears that he had then read 
the Roman auUuna with very nica diseenunent. I once 
heard Mr. Hampton, the translator of Polybins, remark, 
what I think is true, that Milton waa the first EogUahmaa 
who, after Uie revival of letters, wrote Latin vovea with 
classic elegance* If any exceptions can be made, thejure 
veiy few : Haddon and Aacham, the pride of EUsabeth's 
reigQ, however they have succeeded in prose, no aoone^ 
attempt verse than they provoke deriaiott. If we produced 

• In this aaiertlon Dr. Johnson was nktakea. MUtoa was ad> 
mttted a penstooer, and not a sizar, as will appear V% the wllow- 
loff extract from the CoUere Reg^r : * Johannes Milton LoiN 
dlneoiis, flUns Johanois, iosttnitiis Aiit la Uteraram elenandt 
sab Maf'ro Oil! Oymnasli Panilni, pnefecto ; admlMai est Pen- 
tionariut Minor Feb. IS*, 1034, sub M'ro Chappell, solvliq. pro 
Ingr. 01. 10s..<M<.'— R. 
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tGa9,mA that of mafter in 1632; but k« left the ITnirer- 
Aty with no kindnen for its institnti<M», alienated either by^ 
the iojodicioas severity of his governors, or hia own csq^ 
tiona perrerseness. The eaase carinot now be known, but 
the effect appears in his writings. His scheme of ednca* 
tion, inscribed to HartlU), supersedes all aeademfcal in^ 
atroctioD, being intended to comprise the whole timewhich 
men usually spread in literature, firom tinir enhranoe upon 
grammar, HU they proceed, as M- if eaiied, masten of 
arts. And in his disconrse on the Ukeliost «my to re*^ 
moos hireKi^ out of the church, he ingeniously pro- 
poses, that ' the profits of the lands forfeited by the act for 
superstitious uses should be applied to such aeadi^ies alL 
over the land, where languages aod arts may be taught to- 
gether ; so that youth may be at one6- brouf^t «p to -a 
competency of learning and an honest trade, by which means, 
such of them as had tiie gift, being enabled to support 
themselves (without tithee) by the latter, may, hy the help 
of the former, become worthy preachers.* 

One tff his objections to acad^cal education, as it was 
dien coi)ducted, is, that men designed for oidera in the 
^ %dkuxch were permitted to act plays, ' writhing and unboning 
their clergy limbs to all the antic and dishonest gestures of 
Trincalos,* buffoons, and bawds, prostituting the shame of 
that ministry which they bad, or we^ near hw?ing, ta the 
eyes of the courtiers and court ladies, their grooms and 
madmnoiseUes.* 

This is sufficiently peevish in a man who, when he men-^ 
tions his exile from the college, relates, with great luxuri- 
ance, ti&e compensation which the pleasures of the. theatre 
afford him. Plays were therefore only criminal when they 
were acted by academics. 

He went to the University with a design of entering into 
&e church, but in time altered his mind ; for he declared, 
that whoever became a clergyman mast * subscribe slave, 
and take an oath withal* which, unless he took Widi a con- 
scioice that could imt retch, be must straight perjure him- 

* By tbe mention of tbis nane, he evidently reftrs to * Albe- 
iDSzor,* acted at Cambrtdtre In 1614. Ignoramus an^ other plays 
were performed at the same time. The practice was then very 
frequent. The hat dramadc performance at either UolTentfty 
was * The Grateful Fair/ written by Christopher Smarts and re- 
.presented at Pembroke CoUeHre, CambridsS} abont 1747.— R* 
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iNUtrtMttren vefan to ttiynoten tbtlftiitj of bop> 
Wtrimftm HomMrc 

*^— ft ^o eed fcmteiiMuni 

Uto tMtt inrodticitM was * Xi^ddaa,* tn vitg^y irnttao in 
S0St, oa ito dctth of Iff. King, Hn wn of Sir John K»g, 
<ttem»i7fto¥relili*tetlwtlB3ftiif fiiliaia>«di».JaMel, mA 
Clurles. King was traiBh « tevoiirite«t OiMMdBe, and 
iDfttiy of tlia Htu joiMd %b <do liomiar to ."hia M — ii i | . M H- 
toft's oequalntaiiM tritii tha ItaUoi tvtiuio vair te 
-yered by « ni^Mun of lOBftr awiahwf vorsM 
-to tte rtttes of TtaMaB pootfy, ani Ins aMMsnity to tin 
chutdi, ty sons Itew whidi an imttfmmi m^knmnitikig 
'Its axteniiniacioft* 

Re is sapposed dNmt Utia fiass to karo wtHea kis ' Ar- 
-taA^t ;* for, trfaSk In Ihned «t Boftoo, ha osad oonnimet 
to staal fh)m kis aiodiM « few days, vUak ka spoait t 
Riirefkeld, the house of tte Coontess Dowa«8r of Deri^j, 
\rhere the ' Arcades* made pan of a^dromatie aatartafausanK. 

B» Vegan now to grew vraary of the oonalvjr, «Bd hod 
some purpose of tskibg cSiaaidMfa ia the Ihna •f Cout, 
Whan the death of his nodier sat hia sa Ukaccy ta traTch 
ftr whteh he obtained his father's «onseat» and Sir fientry 
'Wotton*s dIroelCioM ; uMi the oslebsaaad ytcoept of prw- 
-denca, I ptittieri wttim^ td il «iso ^ekUoi •thomijhtt 
dose, and k«ks loose/ 

In I6sll ha left fioi^Und) and wes* first to Basis-; whose, 
by the fti^nr of Lord Swd a aoio, ha had the oppottaasty 
4if wishing Ofotins, OKn^nsidiDg at the Acabh oout as 
-am^cssador fimn ObriitlaDm of Swadea. Ran Faxiahe 
iMotedinto Italy^of whidi he had with pai riaalM iHlgaHSi 
ttndiedthelengtiageaadUteratnra; and lh aa a^ he seeais 
to have intended a very qniek penaAolaHon of Um 



which ber character is finely portrayed. Her shAer, Lady Msry, 
was rlTen In merrttfea to Lerd HerMTL of Cherknrf. 
' MoMlistaiidiiia Dr. Joline»a*s aMertioB, that the fictien is de- 
rived from Hositf'* Circe, it may be conjectured, that It Was ra- 
ther taken from'ttn Oooitis of Btycies Paceaaui,ta waleh, oaifer 
i|lM •etinn of « dream, Mm cheraelers of Cemai and Ms attend- 
•an are dellaeated, and the delights of sensaalists exposed and 
reprobated. This Httle tract was pablMbed at Loavrin In Mil, 
and adenraido aOxfeed iaiaa«,lheveRrvearia which MUten'a 
* Comua* was Written.— U. 

nOioa efldently was tndebled to the « <Md ^Whti lUc* of 
Ceorge Feel^ for the plan of ' J~ ' ~ 
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try, stayed two mondu at ^Florence; wkere be found hi> 
way into the academies, and produced his ooaspositioDS 
wiUi such applause as appears to have exalted him in his 
own opinion, and oonfinned him in the hope, that, ' by la- 
boar and intense study, which,' says he, * I take to be my 
portion in this life, joined wit^ a strong propensity of na- 
tare,' he ibighk ' leave something so written to aftertimeiw 
as they should not williqgly let it die.* 

It appean in all his writings that he had»the usual con- 
oomitant of great abilities, a lof^ and steady confidence in 
himself, perhaps not without some contempt of othczs ; for 
scarcely any man ever wrote so much, and praised so few. 
Of his praise he was very frugal ; as he set its value high, 
and considered his mention of a name as a security against 
the Waste of time, and a certain preservative from oblivion. 

At Florence he could not, indeed, complain that his merit 
wanted distkcUon. . Carlo Dati presented him with an en- 
epmiastie inscription, in the tumid lapidary s^le; and 
Francini wrote hfan an ode, of which the first stanza is only 
empty noise; the rest are perhaps too diffuse on common 
topics: but the last is natural and beautiful. 

From Flosence he went to Sienna, ai^ from Sienna to 
Rome, where he was again received with kindness by the 
learned and die great. Holstoiins^e keeper of the Vatican 
library, who had resided three years at Oxford, introduced 
him to Cardinal Barberini: and he, at a musical entertain- 
ment, waited for hina at the door, and led him by the hand 
into die assembly. Here SelVagi^ praised him in a distich, 
and Salsflli in a tetrastio; neither of diem of much value. 
The Itklians'were gainers by diis literary commerce; for 
the.enoomiumis wdth which Milton repaid Salsilli, thous^ 
not secure against a.stem grammarian, turn the balance in- 
disputably in Hilton's favour. 

Of these Italian testimonies, poor as they are, he was 
proud enough to publish them before his poems ; though he 
says, he cannot be suspected but to have known that they 
were said nati tarn de «e, tptam tupra se. 

At Rome, as at Florence, he stayed only two months ; « 
time indeed sufficient, if he desired only to ramble with an 
explainer of its antiquides, or to view palaces and count 
^icture4 ; but certainly too short for the' contempladon of 

ning, poli^, or manners. 
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From Rome h« passed od to Naples, in company of a her- 
mit, a companioB from whom little could be expected ; yet 
to him' Milton owed his introdnction to Manso, Marquis of 
Viila, who had been before the patron of Tasso. MaSiiSO was 
enoosh delif^ted with his accomplishments to honour him 
with a sorry distich, in which he commends him for every 
thing bat his religion : and Milton, in retani/addressed him 
in a Latin poem, which most have raised a high opinion of 
Eoi^Uki eleganoe and literatore. 

His purpose was now to have viuted Sicily and Greece ; 
¥ax, beaoring of the diffeienccs between the King and parlia- 
ment, he thought it proper to hasten home, rather than pass 
his life, in ilereign amttsements whiie his countrymen were 
ooatending for their rights. He therefore came back to 
'ilome, thoiq^ tiie merchants informed him of plots laid 
against him by ^ Jesuits, for the liberty of his conversa- 
tions on religion. He had sense enon^^ to jxidge that there 
was no danger, and therefore kept on his way, and acted as 
before, neither 'ebtrading nor shunaing controversy. He 
had perhaps ^ven some offence by visiting Galileo, then a 

•prisoner in the laqoisition for philosophical heresy; and at 

• Saples he was told by Manso, that, l^ lus declarations on 
religions questions, he had excluded himself from some dis- 
tinctioMwhick he should otherwise have paid him. But 
sudi aonduet, tiiough it did not please, was yet suflkiently 
safe; and Milton stayed two months more at Rome, and 

-went en to Florence without molestation. 

fVom Florence he visited Lueca. He afterward went to 
Venice; and, having sent away a collection of music and 
other books, travelled to Geneva, wbich he probably consi- 
dered as the metropoUs pf ortlmdozy . 

Here he reposed as in a eongenitJ element, and became 
aoquaintad with John Diodati and Fk'edcrick Spanhdm, two 
learned professors of divinity. From Geneva he passed 
chroug^ IVanee ; and came homSf after an aheance of a year 
and three months. 

At his retnxn he heard of the {{eath of his friend Charles 
Biodati ; a man whom It is reasonable to suppose of great 
merit, since he was bought by BiOton worthy of a poem, 

entitled ' Epitaphium Damonis,' written with the common 

^but childish imitation of pastoral life. 

He now hired a lodging at the house of one Russel, a t»»- 
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absoid misapprehension. 

The purpose of MiHon,, as It scemt, m» to tetck some- 
diittg more solid than the common litevatare of sdioob, bj 
fending those anthon that treat of pbTsinal subjects : such 
as the G^Tgic, vad astnmQmical treatises of the aooients. 
This was a scheme of improvemoit wl^h seems to have 
busied, many literary projectors of diat age. Cowley, who 
had more means tilian Milton of knowing what was wanting 
to the embellishments, of lift, fqrmed the same plan of edn- 
cation in his imag^arjr college. 

But the traUi is, that die knowledge of ezteraal natnre, 
and the sciences which that knowledge requires or indudes, 
are not the great or the Areqaent bnsiness of the hmnan 
mind. Whether we provide for action of oonTersation, 
whether we wish to be a8efh)>or pleasing, the first reqnisite 
Is the reli^oQS tnd moral knowledge of right and wrong ; 
the next is an acquaintance with the history of mankint^ 
and with tihose examples which may be said to embody 
truth, and prove by events the reasonableness of opinions. 
Prudence and justice are virtues and excellences of alt 
times and of all places; we are perpetually moralists, but 
we jde geometricians .only by diance. Our intercourse 
with intellectual nature is necessary ; our speculations upon 
mautter are voluntary, and at leisure. Physiological learn- 
ing is of such rare emergence, thjit one may know another 
half his life, without being able to estimate his skill in hy- 
drostatics or astronomy; but his .mortd and prudentiaT 
eharact^ immediately appears. 

Those authors, therefore, are to be read at schools thai 
supply most axioms of prudence, most principles of moral 
trutii, and most mi^erlais for conversation; and these pur- 
poses are best served by poets, orators, and historians. 

Let me not be censured for this digression as pedantic or 
paradoxical; for^ if I have Milton against me, I have So- 
crates dil my side. It was his labour .to turn philospplgr 
fy^m the study ctf nature to speculations upon life ji bnti t^ 
innovators whom I oppose are turning off attention from 
Ixjte to n»twa. Thajr seem to think that we ^ pU«e4 hee« 
t» watoh tk» growth of pknts, or ^e motions «4 the stars : 
Qoc«ste« wa^ ryther of Qsiftioi^, thM what, we had to hi»^ 
was, how to do good, and avoid aviU 
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*Orri rot «v fteyapoitri icait6rr* ayaBSvr^ flfrftiTai. 

Of institatiims we may judge, by tbeir. effects. Prom 
this wonder-working scademy, I do pot know that there 
f|Ter proceeded any man very eminent for knowledge : its 
only genuine prodoct, I believei is a small history of poetry, 
wntteii in Latin by his nephew Philips, of which perhaps 
none oifmy readers has overheard.* 

Ihat in hi» school, as in every thing else which, he im- 
dertook»he laboored with great diligence, there is no reason 
for doubting. One part of his method deserves general, 
imitation. He was careful to instruct his scholars in re- 
ligion. Every Sunday was spent upon theology; of which 
he dictated a short system, gathered from the writers that 
were then fashionable in the Patch universities. 

He set his pupils an example of hard study and ^are 
diet: only now and then he allowed himself to pass a day 
of festivity and indulgence with aome gay gentlemen of 
Gray's Inn. 

He now began to engage in the controversies of the time3, 
and lent his breath to blow the flames of contention. In 
1641 he published a treatise of Reformation, in two books, 
against the established church ; being willing to help the 
puritans, who were, he 8ay8,~* inferior to the^relaiet in 
learning* 

Hall, bishop of Korwich, had published an Humble Re- 
monstrance, in defence of episcopacy; to which, in 164I,. 
five ministers,^ of whose names the first letters made the 
celebrated word SmectyrnnuvJi^ gave their Answer* Of 
this Answer a Confutation was attempted by the learned 
Usher; and to the Confutation Miltf^n ptiblished a reply, 
entitled, ' Of Frelatical Episcopacy, and whether it may be 
deduced from the Apostolical Times, by virtue of those 
Testimonies which axe aJlq;ed to that purpose in some late 

• iohosoD^did not here allade to PbiUps's 'Tbaatram Poeta-. 
ram,* as has been igrnorantly stapposed, but' (as be himself In- 
formed Mr. Maloite) to another work by the same aoitor, 
eotitied, ' Tractatalas de Carmine Dramatis Poetarom Velenim 
preesertfm in Cboris tragicis et veteris Comcpdise. Cui suljaogi- 
tttf rompeDdicMe enamaratto p<totaram (saltern -qaoram fkflie 
mazime emituft) qui a tempore Uaatts Atlgiol usque. ad hnnc 
aetatem claroeruDt,^ &c.— J, B. 

t Stephen Marshall, Bdnrand Calanry, Thoaias Yoang, Mat- 
^ Ml Mewcomen, WilUagt Spentow*— tU . 
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TfM>iMi, on %lNnof gMt Itader the IVttie of James, 

I h«T««iail«afiMdAaihi tiflefo Aew^lfWi cantinii»ta'd«s 
■MBtipB ttf miMt, thftt bt Kad Hifw adopted tbe imriaiiic«l 
•aTaceoewtifvEMHMrB^ HIs'nMt'woriciras/TheReasoD 
ef Okoreli 6»t«RMiMiit wgoimtalast Firdacy, by Mr. John 
IfUtoii, KMS.* la iSUs Iwok he dbeoven, not ^th osten- 
tatieiu exntkallofl, Iwft Mth «^ a eoafidttce, his high opl- 
aimi of his iyMi<^#c^; aad piromises to undertake some* 
tUogylife 'feticMWs Mt iiliat,that may be of nse and 
heaoaradkbiMttAy. 'Ihfs/sayslie/lsnottoheob* 
' laiiiedlratliy devout tM^yer to that ettrnal Sphit tliat can 
oMldk «ldi«U vaiMiaoe aiid knoirledge, and sends oat his 
Mnqpfaim witiv^Ae hHUotrsd ire of his attar, to touch and 
pwifytinilpa^ftHMttihe^eiUes. Tothisnrastbeaddedr 
Udnoirteas end wt^eot tttAia^, steady observation, and ln< 
4ght lalo 9XL eeenilyuad geneiraas aMs and affairs; till 
nUeh hi — le »»eas>ii»4»e compasa wi , I reftue not to sob* 
tain this expectation.' From a promise like this, at once 
fvDM^ ploas,«nd faiiufai!,taifclttte expected the * Paxadise 
Last.* 

He fNrikfiahad the sane jHr tpo more panifMets, upon 
the <me qnoationu lb otM ef his «Btag;oii{sti, ivho affinns 
ihatht iras 'reinllad oat of flie Cniversity,' he answers In 
general tenas. *1he feHtfirs of the coRege wherein I spent 
aeaM ysars, at lay parthig, wfter I lAid taken two degrees^ 
afthe aMonet ia, algaifed naoy times howmfoch better it 
vpoaUoonlsiitllMn <hat T dhoald a«ay. — As for the com- 
nan apptobarioo-or dislike ef that place as now it Is, that 
I shofald esteem or diseeteem uy self the more for that, too 
fimple ia theaatwiSMr, if he tftfak to obtain widi ue. OF 
vmiu praetiee woe the physician who eonSd net )iidge, hy 
what she and her sister hare of long time ▼omited,that'Ae 
■Peaaa r sMJf ihe stMogly kei^tt fa her Moma^, bnt the 
MMr aha is everkeoktag at,aad is ^neasy ; Ae Tomhsno^ir 
•at of aMoseaa ; hot befoia ft «^n ha ir^ with her, Ae 
aMst-tf^aBiithystaMigtliyfele. The Uttltei«ity,1n the time 
of her batter haahb, amI uyyoaager jodgnem, I never 
flrsaily admired, tut aniw aMdh less.* 

This tsamrely the laagiiii^ of a matt whothhika that he 
hes been tojaxad. He >pMoeedi lo4escribe*fhe course of 
^fiaadaM,atft«ha tMtai bf hialfamii^; and.haeao^ 
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he has been suspected of incootUience, gi^es «b aeeoant of 
his o«rn purity : * that if X be justly charged/ says he, * with 
this crime, it may c«m« upoA me with tenfold shame.' 

The style of his piece is nra|^, and sveh pofaaps vur 
that of his antagonist. This roi^hn^ss he Ja8tifie8i>y great 
examples in a long digression* Sometimes he tries to be 
humorous : ' Lest I should take him for soma diapiain in 
hand, some squire of the body to his prelate, one who 
serves not at the altar only, but at the oowt«npboard, he 
wiU bestow on us a pretty model of himself; mid tetf me 
out half a doeen ptisical mottoes, wherever he had them, 
hopping short in the measure of conyulsion fits; in which 
labour the agony of his wit having escaped narrowly, ia- 
stead of well-sised periods, he greets us with a qoaatity of 
thumbring poesies. And thos ends this section, ov rather 
dissection, of himself.* Such is the cootroversial merri- 
ment of Milton; his gloomy serioosoess is yet more of- 
fensive. Such is his malignity, that hell grows darker at 
his frown. 

His father, after Reading was taken by Essex, cam« to 
reside in his house ; and his school increased. At "Whit- 
■euntide, in his thirty.fifth year, he married Mary, the 
daughter of Mr. Fowel, a justice of the peace in Oxford* 
shire. He broo^t her to town with him, and espected all 
the advantages of a conjugal life. The lady, boweter, 
seems not much to have deli(^ted in the pleasurea of spate 
diet and hard stndy ; for, as Philipa relates, ' having for a 
month led a philosophic life, after having been used at 
home to a great house, and much company and joviality, 
her fxiends, possibly by her own desire, made earnest suit 
to have her company the remaining part of the summer; 
wUch was granted, upon a promise of her retnra at Mi- 
chaelmas.' 

Idilton was too busy to much miss his wile; he panned 
hu studies ; and now and then visited the Lady Maigiiei 
Leigh, whom he has mentioned in one of his sonnets. At 
last Michaelmas arrived ; but the lady had no IwrHnatiim 
to return to the sullen gloom of her husband's habitatioo; 
and therefore very willia|ly forgot hef promise. He seat 
her a letter, but had no 'answer: he sent move with tiie 
same success. It could be allied that letters miscarry; 
> therefore di^atched fk messeager, being by this time toe 
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pngty togo4kiiiiieIf. His muinsgtif was sent back with 
some cooten^t. The family of the lady vere cavaliers. 

In a loaa, vhose ofanioii of his own merit was like Mil- 
t<m'S) less pTOToeatioa than AdM mi^t hare raised Viident 
dresentmeot. Milton sooji detcnnined to repudiate her for 
disobedience} and> being one of those who eould easily 
.find argamenta to justify inclination, published (in l644) 
<The Dockrine and Discipline of Divorce;' which' was foU 
lowed by * The Jadgment of Martin Bocer^^conoemittf Di* 
▼oioe ;' abd the next year^ his Tetrachordra, * Bxposittons 
■upon the foor chief Pla«4s of Scripttire which tveat of 
Marriage/ ' 

■ This innovation was opposed, as i might be expected, by 
^ the deiigyy who, then holding their famous assembly at 
' Westminster, proeured that Uie author should l)e caUed 
before the Lovda; 'but that House,*: says Wood,; * whe^iar 
•approving the doctrine, or not favouring hie accusers, did 
4oon dismiss him/ 

There seems not to have been much Written agiainsthisi', 
ttor any thing by any writer of enunence.* The antagonist 
that appeared is. styled by liin, A aervii^ man turned 
aoHHt»r, Howel, in his Letters, mentions the new doe< 
trine with contempt ;t audit was, I suppose, thought more 
.worthy of derision than of confutation. He complains of 
this neglect in two sonnets, of whichthe first is ccmtempti^ 
ble, and the second not ezcellent. 

from t&is time it is observed, that he became an en«ny 
to the Presbyterians, whom he had favoured before. He 
•that changes hb party by his humour, is not more vir^ 
tuous thaai he that changes it l>y his interest; lie ^ves 
himself rather than truth. 

His wifis and her. nlatioDfrnow £oand thai Mflton waf 
not an unresisting sufferer of injaries; and perceiving that 
^e had began to ' put hie doctrine in' practice, by courting a 
young wonum of great aocomplishmenta, the dauj^ter of 
^aneDoctmf Davis, wha waa however not ready to comply, 
ihay resolved to ondeavour a xa^udfln. Ha went sometimes 

a It wa4 animadTerted npoD, but without any mentloa of Mil- 
Ion's name, by Bishop Hall, In bis Cases of Conscience Decale, 4> 
Casea^^.B. 

i He terms the aathor of it a shallow brand puppy; and thas 
refers to it in bis Index, <0f a noddy vho wrote a book about 
tWkibf.'J-J. B. 
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to the 1m«m •( «» BhwbbOTooglb* Ikif MtaHiBi in thtt ta» 
of St. Mutiii*»4e-aran4, «iid st one of Ids anal fuku ti^f 
MrpriMd to MeJils wife odue £ran woAtr «omi» «ui im* 
ploNfofegivmcBsablibrfaNni. Ht mfa w d 4wrfiitr<alte> 
for • #Uc : <irat paMly/ wjv FbiUps, fMtoHa i gc io o M 
Mtweyitiora i iiiiiM Ue to nOMlollldtkli «hu>cof«Mvo- 
riMB i» mgto or revtMge, and ptfrdy «• «««■« 4dl«r- 
oeMiaa of fiiendi on both sidco, w«i l i i i wi h * ^^o* ^ •'^ 
•etof oblMoB«id«finftl6i«inof iMMb.* IftMM l^ju- 
riottt to ODdt, that MUmd vikannunl MMi««dlRr iMiHr 
«Bdhor taodRn la fab own hMM, mtai '*^ ^««niUii- 
tnsied, with other rojvlists. 

Be poUiahod «kMt the torn tfaMidi « JlJwmMM, a 
fipooehofMnJehn liOtiMifBr the IJheitf of vatfaeoMt 
l^ftetinf.' The cUnger of such «ibo«Biid Ubertf, ani Ao 
liBfliir of hondiBg ic, hate ^lodwed a frabWii ia tha 
tdeoee of foveraiBaat, whi<^ hoaaa vadeniaadiag aaiue 
hitherto nnable to solve. If nothing max ho iiaHittoJl tat 
whift «itil antbnitjr aheli have pcevioailj n^iwfni^Hwrer 
BMMt ahraja be <^ staateid oftraihr if enraiy #awnr <f 
ianovttiaas aag^prapagate lis preyBets, tbferawaa te tub 
aetdeaient; if aivery rniuwrnnt atfoveiMaett may 41ihBe 
ji iea m eB t, tfaeas — I be bd peaces aad if eipnyanplio to 
theekgy amy Uachhis loUiBs, thsae caa he ao laMghsa. 
ne reawdjr agahat these evibis to faaiah tha aaiheva; 
for it is yet allowed that everr aeoietj ani9rfaaiBh» thoai^ 
MtfievMit» die fbbfioation of efiUoas which that aao&eiy 
ahilllUflh penudoaa ; hat thbpaaiakneBt, thavili it najr 
crash «haaalhor,proanlai tha book; aaditkeaiaeaMnM» 
vaa^^naUetoksvelfaeaiii^of pitatteguMsmAMd ha- 
canM writers maj be aftorward ' saaa a wi d , lh*a it waolA 
hato eleap with daais la^ballad Woaoaa V**-^^ ^^ 
Mb haag a thief* 



ibboQtlhisliaie<J[64«)m«olliatfM«f hie Lathrtad 
liskipaaMs iaifiald«d,sairtiich tte «Alle8m* lad *:^ 
roto/ with some others, were first published. 

Hb haA ti&ea u larger huait hi l^bioah for tha rsa«p- 
lion of scholars ; but the nnmeroas relations of his wife^ to 
^bhom he gi M ianJ u s lj r gratted refoge for a while, oceii|5ed 
"his rooms'. In timef howev«r> thejr went awaj: ^and the 
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kMue igiiB/ ny» f1|ffifs> *»ir l oth » i t Mfcft ft kinM» of th« 
moses <n^« tkoogh ttoaeecMiBA of MsihoUn in» not 0Peat. 
BoMiUy hk iMiviBg pncoeilad so' Ikt kk'^ oducation of 
jootk mjp httvt btoa tho oooasioB of kb .odv^nwio* calU 
iftg- hia pedafosoo tad aclioolaiaster; idwrus it tomU 
kuMia ho mrev wt «|^ for « jrablte aoluiolyto toadi rildM 
Sroug fry of a pMriak; bat oolj wm wiUing to impwt hk 
l«traiag aad kaowMge to his MlotioM^ mmI the aons of 
gwltomtp 1^ woio hio intimate friends, and that neither 
hie wiitinte nor We m^ of teaching ever savoured in the 
ieast of pedantry^^ v 

Thus labotioaslydoes hi* nephew Mtenvite what etnaot 
he denied, and what might be confeaeed withont disgrace. 
Mttaan was not a aiaa who eonU becooM mean by a aeatt 
emphqrmeBt. This, however, hie wannest frieuda seem 
not to have Arand ; tiiey therefore shift and palliate. He 
didinot sell Uterstare to all comers at an open shop; hft 
was » Aaa^er-miniDer, and measured his commodkies 
ei^' to hi* friends. , 

¥hilips,.eWdettily fanpaticBt of viewfog him f» this state 
of degradation, tells ns that it was not long coatitiaed j 
and, to raise his oharacteriHtaio, has a mind to invest him 
with- miUCB^ aplendonr : < He is mvch mistaken,' he says, 
'if thoM was not aboat this time a design of making him 
an a^jntaat^eneral in l^ Wflliam Wallcr^s army. Bat 
thaMW-mod^Bng of the army proved an obstmotioB to 
the design/ Aa event cannot be set at a mvch ffreeter 
distanae than 1^ having beat only dtttgned about atmt 
time, if a man be not much mUtitken. Milton shall be a 
pedagogae no toager : far, if PhiUpB be not much mistahan, 
swn^body at soma time designed him fior a soldier, 

Aboat the time tbatlhe army was aew^nodelled <ld40), 
ha. MBOVsd to a smaller house in Holbon, whiob opened 
haohward into linoohi'o Inn fields. Ho is not known to 
hava pablidrnd any tfiiDg afterward tiD the Klng^s death, 
whan^ flading hie oMndarsrs condemned by the presby- 
tarimis, ho wrote a treatise t» justify it, and to eompooe 
Oe-ndna^tftkeffeoplo, 

Ho made some * Revoke on (he Artidea of Peaoo be- 
tween Ormond and tbo Irish Rebels.' While he ooateatad 
MaMolf to wriu, he perhaps did only i|hat his consdeneo 
diotatad ; and i( he did not very vigilantly watch the in. 
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flqenctt of hia own paaftioas, and. .the gx^dual ^rfV^koce of 
OpiiiioDS* first willinglsc adadttad, amd diea h^bitaally ia^. 
dolged; -if objeotimis, by being OTeiioolced, were fmisotteD, 
aad d«9ara nperindnoed convietioD, he yet shared only 
the QemnMii weakness of manktad, and might be no less 
sineeve<lhaa his opponeots. Bat as faction seldom leaves 
a mlm hoQest» however it might find him^ Milton is sns- 
pccted of hsTing interpdiated ihebook called * loon Basilike/ 
which the cooneil of state, to whom he waa now made Latin 
secretary, employed him to isensure, by inseiting a prayer 
taken from Sidney's 'Arcadia/ and impntiiig it to the 
King; whom he charges, in his ' Itfonoclastes/ with the 
use of this prayer, as with a ^eavy crhne, in the indecent 
language with which prosperity had emboldened the adTo> 
cates for rebellion to insult ell that is.veneraUe or great : 
' Who would have imagined so little fear in him of lihe tme 
all'Seeiog Deity— 'as, immediatdy before his denth, to pop 
ioto the hands of the grave bishop that attended him, as a 
special relic of his saiotly exercises, a prayer stolen word 
/or word from the month (tf a heathen woman praying to 
a heathen god V 

' The{>aper» which the King gave to Dr. Jnxon on the 
scaffold the regicides took Away,- so that they wese atieast 
the publishers ef this prayer; andr Dr. Bird), who had ex- 
amined the question with great care^ was inclined to think 
them the foi^ra.^ The use of it by adaptation was inno* 
oent i and they who could so noisily censure it, with a little 
extension of their malice, could contrive what they wanted 
to accnse. 

King Charks the Second, being now sheltered in HoI« 
land, employed Salmaaius, profeaaor of polite learning at 
Leyden, to write a defen<M of his laAer and of mooarohy ; 
and, to excite hia industry, gave him, aa waa reported, a 
hundred Jaeobusea. S^maAua was a man of skiU in lan- 
guages, knowledgB of antiquity, and sagacity of emendatory ■ 
criticism,4dmeM exceeding iiX hope <of human attainment; 
and having,, by ei(cesatwe praises* been eonfirmed in great 
confidence of himself, though he probably had not mucih 
considered the- principles of society, or the rii^tsof.go- 
"wmment, undertook the employment without distrust of 
1^ own qualificatif^ ; and, as lua expedition in writing was 
wonderful, in 1649 published 'Defeqsio Regis.' > 
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To OiIb Milton was reqtnrcd to write a soffideat answer ; 
wUdji he perfonned (l651) in such a mafiber, that Hobbes 
dedared himself anable to decide whose Uognage was best, 
■or whose 'avgoments were worst. In my opinion, Miltoo*s 
periods mt smoother, neater, and more pointed; bat he de> 
lights himself with tessing his adversary aa much aa with 
confnting him. He makes a foolish allasion of Sahnasios, 
whose doctrine he considers as senrile and unmanly, to the 
• stream of Salmasias, which, whoever entered^ left half his 
virility behind him. Salmasius was a Frenchman, and 
was unhappily married to a scold. Tu es GaUua, says 
Milt<m, et, ut aiunt, nimium gaJUnaceus, But his su» 
preme pleasore is. to tax his adversary, so renowned for 
criticisms, with vicioos Latin. He opens his book with 
telling that he has ased j»er#ona, which, according to Mil- 
ton, signifies only a mask, in a sense not known to the 
Homans, by applying it as we apply j»erson. Bat as Ne- 
mesis is always on the waCfeb, it is memorable that he has 
eafnroed the charge of a solecism hy an expression in itsdf 
grossly solecistical, when for onetif those supposed bhn- 
ders, he says, as Ker, and I think, some one before him, 
has remarked, prof^na to^ommafMis teic'vi^nilandam.* 
From vapfUOt which has a passive sense, vapulandus can 
never be derived. No man forgets his original trade; the 
rights of nations, and of kings, sink into questions of gram- 
mar, if grammarians discuss them. 

• Milton, when he nndenook diis answer^, was weak of 
body and dim of sight; bat his will wasforward> and what, 
waa wanting of he^th was supplied by teal. He waa re- 
warded with a thousand pounds, mid his book waa much 
rend ; for paradox, recommended by spirit and elegance, 
•asily gains attention ; aod he, who told every man that 

> he was equal to his King, could hardly want an aadience. 
That the |)erformance of Salmasius was not dispersed 
WJdt'CqBal rapidity, or read with equal eagerness, is very 
eradible. He taught only the stale doctiine of anthoriQr, 
and -the m^easing duty of submission, and he had beea so 
long not only the monarch but thfc tyrant of literature, that 

I ... ; 

# The work here referred to, is « Selectaraa de lingiA Lftttol. 
obterratlaoeiii Ubri Axto. Dactu et caril Joanois lUr. 1710*' Ker 
oDMrres, that Tapulandum la 'piogols solseciimas t' and quote 
VanMK>raiid€iiaiaa>.~J.4». • 
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almost «U m#i)kiQid. wt^ .deUcbt«4 to Smi Uw 4«(i«L«ad 
insqlteil by a nev luupe, not yet eoBiiden4 m «iy «ifl^8 
Tiv«|. If Chnstmoa* M is said, <!osimeB4fd tho ' DoftMe 
of the People/ her poiposa inu»tbe to tonaeot Salmiuuvs, 
vbo was then at conrt,;. for neither her Giril atatiiHi^ nor 
her nwaralch»racterf conld dispose her to favovr tho.dQO- 
trine» vho was by birth a qneen, and by tempor deipotle. 

Tluat Salmasins was, from the appearance of Miltan'a 
booh, treated with n^ect, there is not mac^ proof; bat 
to a man so long accnstomed to admiration, i^ little peaise 
of his antafonist wonld be sufficiently offsosiTe* andmi^it 
inclioe him to leava Sweden, from which howevor ha was 
dbmissed, not witk any mark of contempt b^t with a trai* 
of attendance scarcely less than regal. 

He pr^ared areply, which* left as it was impcrfecl» was 
pablished by his son in the year of tjhe HestoratioQ. In 
the beginning, being probably most in pain for his Latialtjs, 
he endeayovs to defend his 040 of the word pertena; 
bat, if I remember right, he misses a better aothorit? 
Hfxa aoy that he has found, that of Javenal, in his fojiv^ 
satiire: 

— (Md agas» com dira et fosdior omal 
Crhnlne|'er«0iia est! 

As Salmasias lepxoaehfBd Milton with losing his ^«s kk 
the qaairel, Milton delisted himself with the belief Oiit 
be had shortened Salmasios's life, and both perheps wilh 
more mi^igni^ than re^^n. Salmasias, died at .^e Spa, 
Sept. S^ 1653; and* as ei^trovertists aria oommonlyr stjd 
to be ]cJiUe4by their lastdt^pDts, Milton was flsitteimd. witk 
the credit, of destroying him. 

Cromwell had now dismissed the parliaasnt by tho. Mr- 
thority oi^ which hf had destroyed menawhy, and eon- 
menced monvcA himself vider the titl^ of Prote«|oci, 
bat. with kiiigly and more than kin^y power. That.%is 
authority wm lawfq], never wan pietendi^d; he himsatf 
founded liis right only ianeees^ ; bat Milttn» haying 9mr 
tJMted the honey of poblio amplt^nncntf would aoti ntjxm 
to hpngev and philosophy; boj^ ooptiaolffg to exerosie hit. 
office under a manifest osarpation, betrayed to his power 
that liberty which he had defended. KethingcanbemoM 
just than ^at rebellion should end in dayery ; that he who 
had justified the madder of his kipg, for some acts which 
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muMk flb tM tiiMrM, «feo«M«Mr m^ kis mstv^iets md 
Ha iWMHM, tn a<ynift, •# ^om R #u ciTM«itt tbftt he 
ii6vl4'do Botfkiflg IstpM* 

- Hekftdiwr beatt trfiad fotf M>flM 7«ir»{ bM hUr vi^oof 
(tf jsti<il«cl ifM siieb^ ikM be wa« nov ^itsbfeii «o diMkkfig« 
bit- office of lAtftk aeeretarf ,or oontiftae MscontroTeniet. 
Hit ttiirf ma t«» Mgef to be dWeMed, end too tcimg to 
be nbdrnd. 

About tfkis time his ftm wife died in diild-bed, iMrrlng' 
left kirn three deogbten. A* he probtblT' did not muelt 
lovef lie% kn did not losg eoDtlnoe the e ppeer a nce of !«'' 
uteatkig her; bot aftM- 1 ehort time manied C«thariM, the 
dimghter of Ob% C«puia Woodcock, of Heckney ; t yntatd 
dov^tlees ednceCed in opinions like his own. She died, 
within A year, ^ child-birth, or some diatemper that fbU 
hHTed ft; and her hoaband honoured herAienuffy witit a 
pooraoaokt. 

The first reply to Milton*! ' Defenaio Popnli* was pnb-' 
liahed in '1051, cadted * Apologia pro Kege el Fopnlo An- 
^kMio> eontra Johannis Polypragmatioi (i^as MHtoni) de* 
ftasionear desbractiirain Regis «t F^nli.* Of this thoan. 
thov was not Irnomi; bat Bfihen, and his nephew Philips^ 
nndfep whose name he'pnblished an answer so nradi eor« 
M0ied'by him that it might be called bis own^ iaaptited it 
to Bramhal; and, knowing him no friend to regicides, 
thongfat themselves at liberty to treat him as if fhey had 
known wl»t they only suspected. 

If exty^ar appeared 'RegiiSaogninb Clamor ad Ocdnm.* 
Of this the mithor was Peter da MottHn, who was after' 
ward Prebendary of Canterbary; btll Iforat, or More^ V 
Vftndh nsfnister, having the onre of iu pnbfication, was 
tyefllBd as the writer by Milton in his^' Defenaio Seeonda,' 
and overwhelmed by sncll violenee of invaotive, dim he 
b^sai %9 shrink under the tempest, and gatve his peMecntoti^ 
Hw meana of knowing Ao trae antfior. Iht Moiito wni 
now in great danger; bat Milton*s pride operated agiinsf 
his mlfgnity; and both he and his friends Wire more will* 
hMt thn» Da Moalin shotdd eaonpe thasi that In Aoidd Kb 
convicted of mistake. 

in'tfals aeoond deftnoe he ahanatkatUa etoqisaaee la not 
nmrely satirical; the ndenese of his faveetive Is eqoaOed 
by the grossness of his flattery. * Deserimer, Crontaelley 
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ta solttf •nporw, id te sanmA nostramm nvan rediit»ia,; 
te solo conaistit, intoporabili ^hb ▼irtatioodiaras cooBti*' 
nomine toI obl(«iaoi>te, nisi qui a qoolos uMsqiuliB ipso bo-« 
noros «ibi quBrit, aat. digniori concessoo invidot, ant non 
lAtelligit nihil .osso in sociotate hominom magis vol Deo. 
gcatum, yel radoni coosentaneam, esse in ciyitato nihil' 
flBquios, , nihil utilias, qaam potiri roinm dignissimom. 
£um te agnoscnnt omoes, CromtoIle» ea ta ciris mazimns 
et gloriosissamos,* dux poblici coosilii, ozeicitanm fortis- 
aimoitim imperator, pater pa(ri» gessisd. Sic ta q^on- 
tanea'bononim omniam et animitas missa voce salataris.' > 

Caasar when he assamed the peipetoal dictatotshipx had 
not moje senrila or elegant flattery. A translation maj- 
showits senriliQr ; bat iu elegance is less attainable. Hav-. 
ingesposed the unskilfiilness or sdfishn^ of the former 
goromment, ' We were left,* sajs Milton, ' to ourselves : the' 
whole national interest fell into your hands, and subsists - 
only in your abilities. To yoar virtue, overpowering and 
nsistless, every man gives w«y, except some who, without 
equal qualifleationt, aspire to equal honours ; who envy the 
distinctions of merit greater than their own, or who have 
yet to learn, that in the coalition of human society nothing 
is more pleasing to God, or more agreeable to reason, thui 
that the highest mind should have the sovereign power. 
Such, Sir, are yon by general confession; such an the 
things aehieved by you, the greatest «nd most glorious of 
ooBT covntrymoi, the director pf our public councils, the 
lefuUr of OBConqaered armies, the father of your country ; 
for by that title does every good man hail yoa.with dn- 
t$re and voluntary praise.' 

Next year, having defended all that wanted defenee, he 
found leisure to deiend himsdf . He undertook his own.- 
vtedicatioa against More, whom- he declares in his -title 
to be jusdy called the author of the 'RegU Sangufliia 
Glamor.' In this there is no want of vehemence or elo- 
quence, nor does he forget his wonted wit. 'Moms os? 
an Momos? an uiei^ne idem est ? He then remembera that 
lianu is Latin for a mulberry-tree, and hinU atthe knoim 
transformation: 

« It BUT be doabtod whedier iloriotiuimms be here ased with 
Hilton's lieealed paillr., Jtes gfoiiMa Is nilkutrimuMtgi 
«!_•& gt»fi9nu Is commonlj a kraggart, as in mXUi gltrlmu* 

ttmt 



dvil (mpliiTItlUt. ' ' 

Ai Hitr*tiii7 to iha Frotsmr, it it nvpnard Is im 
vricua the D«krului at ibe nuam far K vu aiik Spila. 
Hii f^enc; wu ooqiUand u of g»H impvruau ; far, 
■hra ft Ituty wilh Smln ni utfiU? nupBdcd, i1h 
dally wu ^Udy itDpnuJ to Mi. Milua'i i>dii|»iltioii ; 
and tba aimUthi|cinwuprpvok«dH«xpT«vkiuwidVr 
■hu oal7 ooa mn in Engluid casld miu Lula,uid (hat 
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Ta collect a dictioiuTj, KCBi * work of all otLoi lean 
pncticablein a uttvof blmiiiKV,becEiiiHit dflp«DdADpoa 
parpetml uid mlDDLo inipHtion uid coJItdoD, If or would 
Hiluo protiabl; Iutd b^m li ifur he bad loH hii lya; 

RiUipi, 'almailtohl) dying^day; bmiba pajKiiwcroo 
dbcDopOftd aud deGciant, that ihej eonld nut bt fliud for 
fha prru.* Tbf compilert of thfi Lasin dictioiiary, prinud 
■t Cambfidgo, bad Iba uh of tbois coHanioaa ^ tbrot 
kUnt; but irtial wa) tbtic fatt alurward ii not known.* 

To coopUa a biuoi? tmm variona aatlian, wlus tbe; 
SM oal; ba oonnilud by other ayca, la not taiy, nor pot- 
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sible, bat witti iMre skllfal and altentiye help than can be 
commonly obtained ; and'H -was probably the diflSculty of 
oensiltilig and comparing tbat atoppod AfiHon's nattsttTe 
•t.tha CooqMtt; a peifod at wWch Affairs irere a«t ye« 
Yery intricate, nor authors very nameroda. 

.For the sifa^of his^pte IMwmj after moeh delflNffatlon, 
long dMoaiDg, and begimnog late, he fited upon 'Pandiae 
Lost;* a design so ooaopreheiiabv, that it conld be jostified 
Oiiy by snecess. He had once deaigntd to teiel»rate King 
Arthur, as he hinu in bis Tcrses to Mansas; but/ Atthof 
was resNnred,' says r<«on,^to anollier destiny.** 

. It appears, by Sams' skatches of poetical projods left M 
manuscript, and to be seen in a libraryf at Cambridge, thai 
he had di^utad his thoogfats on tUs subject Into oiw of 
those wild dramas, which wera anciently caUed Mysteries:} 
and Fhilipahad seen what he terms pave of a tragedy, be^ 
ginaipg with the iirst ten Hnes of Satan's addrcss to th* 
son* These n^sterics consist of allegOfieal persons} such 
as Jastlce, Mercy, Faith. Of the tragedy or mydery of 
* Paradise Lest' ^ow aie two plans : 



The FarseM* 

Michael. 

Chorus of Aogels. 
Heavenly Love. 
Lucifer. 

Conscience. 

Death. 

Labour, ' 

Sickness, 

Discontent, 

Ignmranee, 

with others; 

Faith. 

Hope. 

Charity. 



s 



Mutes. 



ThePeiacok. 

Moses. 

Divine Justice, 'Wisdom. 

Heavenly Love. 

The Evening Star, HespenUlI 

Chorus of Angels. 

Lucifer. 

Adam. 

Ere. 

Conscience. 

Labour, 

Sickness, 

Discontent, 

Ignoraneef 

Fear, 

Death, 

Faith. Hope. 



M^S. 



Charity. 



« M ««l, to be the subMof »» *>«^ 1!<**I^JT^"^ S' *** 
Richard BlacIunore*-H. t Triolts CoHega.-*. 

t Tbtf dramai In wiiich Jwtfoe,. Mercy, Faith, tie* were iQtW> 
^ed«wera:Manttittp^ttPtMgfilBries»— M^ . > 



. PMfodiae Lost, 
The Persons. 
Moses wpoXoyi^th reMontioig hov lie assumed his true 
body; that it corrupts not, because it is with. God in the 
mount ; declares the like vith Enoch and Elijah : beside^ 
the purity of ti^ place, that certain pure winds, dews, and 
clouds, preserve it from corruption ; whence exhorts to the 
tight of God ; tells they cannot see Adam in the state of 
innocence, by reason of their sin. 

Justuse, % 

^^rey, > daibatiiig what should beeome of nan if he ialU 

Wisdom, 3 

iShwnu of Angels ai«stog a hynm of the Craatiea, 

ACT 11. 

Heavenly Let«. 

fiveafaig Scar. 

Ohoras shig the varriage-flong, aad describe Fftradise. 

ACT III. 

XiUcifier contriving Adam's min. 

Chorua fears tor Adam, and relates Lucifer's rebelUoa aoil 

■ fall. 

ACT IT. 

Adam, 

Consoienoe cites them to God*s emminatieD. 
iCboros bewafls, aad tells tiM good Adam has loet. 

ACT V. 

'Adam and Eve driven out of Paradise. 

.-... presented by an angel with 

!|l>abour. Grief, Hatred. £nvy. War, Famine, *! 
. Pestilence, Sickness, Discontent, Ignorance, > Mates. 
' Fear, Death, -3 

^o whom he gives their names. likewise Winter, Hea^ 
! Tempest, &c. 
Taith, 1 

Hope, V comfort him and instruct him. 
Ourity, ) 

. Cliflirus briery concludes. , 

Socb was hia first design, which could hare piN49e«4 
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onl J an •llegory, or mysteiy. The foUowing alwtck Menu 
to htre attained more maturity. 

Adam onparadiscd: 

The angel Gabriel, either descending or entering ; shew* 
' ing, since this globe was created, his frequency as much on 
earth as in heaven : describes Paradise. Pext, the Chorus, 
shewing the reason of his coming to keep his watch in Pa- 
radise, after Lucifer's rebellion, by command from God: 
and withal expressiog his desire to see and know more con- 
cerning his excellent new creatore, man. The angel Qm^ 
briel, as by his name signifying a prince of power, tracing 
Paradise with a more free office, passes by the station of 
the Chorus, and desired by them, relates what he knew of 
man : as the creation of Ere, with their love and marriage. 
After thiSj Lucifer appears ; after his oveirthrow, bemoaitt 
himself, seeks rerenge on man. The Chcnros prepare rcai»> 
tance on his first approach. At last, after diseovrse of 
enmity on either side, he departs : whereat the Chorus sings 
of the battle aod victory in heaven, against hint and his 
accomplices : as before, after the first act, was song a hymn 
of the creation. Here again may appear Lucifer, relating 
and exultiog in what he had done to the destruction of man* 
Man next, and Eve, having by this time been seduced by 
th^Serpent, appears confusedly covered with leaves. Con- 
science in a shape accuses him ; Justice cites him to a place 
whither Jehovah called for him. In tke meanwhile, the 
Choms entertaios the stage, and is informed by some angcd 
the manner of the fall. Here the Choms bewails Adam's 
fall. Adam then and Eve return; accuse one another; bat 
especially Adam lays the blame to his wife ; b stubborn 
in his ofience. Justice appears, reasons with him, con- 
vinces him. The Chorus admonishes Adam, and bids him 
beware Lndfer's example of impenitence. The angel is 
sent to banish them out of Paradis«#bnt before causes to 
pass before his eyes, in shapes, a mask of all the evils, of 
this life and world. He is humbled, relents, despairs; at 
last anpears Mercy, comforts him, promises tha Messiah'; 
then calls in Faith, Hope, and Charity; instructs hilia; he 
repents, gives God the glory, submits to his penalty. The 
Chorus briefly condades. Compare this with the former 
jdnoght. 
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' Hwm are Tery imperfect rudiments of ' Paradise Lost;' 
Imt it is pleasant to see great worlcs Jn their seminal state, 
pregnant witli latent possiibilities of excellence^ nor could 
there be any more delightful entertainment than to trace 
<tiwir gradual srowth and eiqHmsion^'attd to observe hov 
<they an sometimes suddenly improved by accidental hints, 
and sometimes slowly improved by steady meditation. - 

Invention is almost the only literary labour which blind- 
ness cannot obstruct, and therefore he naturally solaced 
bis solitude by the indulgence of his fancy, and the melody 
•of his numbers. He had done what he knew to be necea* 
■tarily previous to poetical excellence ; he had made hlnw 
•aelf acquainted with seendy arU and affair*; his com- 
-prdbension -irmt extended. by various knowledge, and his 
memory stored with inteUectual treasures; He was skilful 
■ka many languages, and had by reading and compodtioa 
Mtained the full mastery of his own. He would have 
.wanted little help from books, had he retained the power 
of perusing them. ^ 

But while his greater designs were advancing, having 
now, like many other authors, oaiight the love of publid^ 
tion, he amused himself, as he coold, with little produe- 
tions. He sent to the press (1658) a manuscript of Raleigh, 
•called * The Cabinet Council ;* and next year gratified -his 
inalevolence to the clergy, by a ' Treatise of Civil Power 
in Eoclesiasti<fBl Cases, and the Means of removing Hire- 
lings out of the Church.' 

* Oliver was now dead , Richard was constrained to resign: 
the system of extemporary govemmeot, which had been 
held together only by force, naturally fell into fragments 
When that force was taken away; and Milton saw hims^ 
•nd his cause in equal danger. But he 'had still hope of 
doing something. He -wrote -letters, which Toland- has 
poMiahed, to such men as be thought friends to the naiv 
ooamonwealth; and even in the year of the Restoration 
he beted no jot of heart or hope, but was fantastical enou^ 
to think that the- nation, agitated as it was, might be settled 
by a pamphlet, called,' A ready and easy Way.to esta^ 
blish a free Commonwealth -* which was, however, enough 
•considered to be both seriously and ludtcrously^answeved. 
« The obstinate enthusiasm, of the commonwealthiBenf was 
very remarkable. "When the Kiim was ai^arently return* 
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4ai, iftnuftflp> irith alisw «8f«ei««M«s fiwfttiml atfliim- 
Hl^UMi t« «>otf« witU all the gravity of poUtioAl inpiMl* 
<tAP«f, to «Htle so equal goveriuaMBt by routW; tni 
.JtfiltoRi kicking vbea be cAuld strike do looger, wacfooluk 
■enough to publiitw a fev week* before the Reeterttioo, 
,A^tfi9 vffOB « Bernos preached by one Gxiffitbe, mtitkil, 
'ThefearofGodaadibeKiffg,' TotbeMnoteff,«aaBvertr 
Foa wntten by L*£etnK8a>iB » pamphlet petidaotlly eaUed, 
'J7oBliii4Gnidec' 

Bat whatever WAtaa coal^ write, or ven ol greater 
jactivity oopld do, the King was now ahoat to be reetedtri* 
wiib tho irrMttitiUe a|y»r9batioa of the peoi^A. He wte 
^ therefoiie poJooger eecretary, and wMoons^iuently obliged 
.to qiaittbehoiiee, which bft held by hU office: andppV|M»> 
Iteoiogbieaenie of danger to Ue opiaioa of the intportaaoe 
/ef hie writinfi, thooght it co«y«nient to seek aovie shelter* 
and bid hi«self for a time in BardiolomeW'Cloae, by Wait 
«mitbfi«14. 

I cannot bat remark a kind of respect, perh^E^s fiaeon^ 
•okwsly, paid to this gi«at man by his biogriuphers: every 
boase in which be resided is hietodcall^ mentioned, as if 
it vera an Injury to neglect naming any place that be 
^MMoored by bis presence. 

. The King, with lenity of which the world has bad perv 
beps no other example, declined to be the judge oraTOOger 
jikf blsowaor bis father's wroegs; and promised to^ufanit 
into tbe Act of Oblivion all, except those wluMntheparlia- 
faeat sboold except; nad the paHiament dotneed none to 
napital pnmabment bat tbo ira-etcbes who had immediatdy 
iPD^epMated in die mwrder of the King. Miltoo ma cer* 
tidnly not one of tbtm; be bad onlj justifiad wbet tbey 
iutddo«e» 

This joftificatioa was indeed snfficiently offensive j and 
Qw X6) an order was isiaed to eeiae Hilton's ' nefeare,; 
jiad 49oOdwia's ' Obetmctors of Joetioe,* another book of 
' Ao same iei»dew37,and hoaa them by she <onHa<m baa(« 
IMP* Xbe attomey-general was ordered to proaeQutetba 
JNUbors ; bat Milten was not eeiaed, nor perhaps vstfy ditit 
gently pirsaed, 

. 2^01 long after (Aogaet 10) the Matter at imMHatnblt 
bMQM was etiiled by «A act, wbiab tbe Kiag, that ble 
mwtf mfibt ^tfa^ b« negmawdiitiaD of fks9B0«»ra4Mr 
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ealled ao Act of Oblivion than of Grace. Goodwin waa 
named, with nineteen more, as incapacitated for any pnbli^ 
troat; bat of Milton,thexe is no exception.* 

Of this tenderness shewn to Milton, the cariosity of man- 
kind has not forborne to inquire the reason. Barnet thinks 
he was foi^otten ; but this is another iiutance which may. 
confirm Dalrjmple's observation, who says, that ' when- 
ever Bamet'a narrations are examined, he appears to b« 
mistaken.* 

' Forgotten he was not; for his prosecution was ordered ; 
it mast be therefore by dedgn that he was included in the 
general oblivion. He is said to have had friends in tha 
HoaM,sach as Marvel, Morrice, and Sir Thomas Clarges: 
and, undoubtedly, a man like him mast have bad influence. 
A very particular stpry of his escape is told by Richard«> 
sonf in his Memoirs, which be received from Pope, as da- 
livered by Betterton, who might have heard it from Dave- 
nant. In the war between the King and parliament, Davep 
nant was made prisoner, and condemned to die; but was 
ipared at the request of Milton. When the turn of success 
brought Milton, into like danger, Daveoant repaid the bene;> 
fit by appearing in his favoiA*. Here is a reciprocation 
of generosity and gratitude so pleasing, that the tale makes 
ita own way to credit. But, if help were wanted, I know 
not where to find it. The danger of Davenant is certain 
from his own relation; but of his escape there is no ac- 
C|Dant.t Betterton's narration can be traced no higher, 
it is not known that he had it from Dayenant. We are 
told that the benefit exchanged was life for life ; but it 
aeems not certain that Milton's life ever was in danger, 
Goodwin, who had oovunitted the same kind of crime* 
ttcapad widi incapacitation; and, as excloaion from pablie 

• Philips says expressly, that Milton was excepted and dliqua- 
Ufled from bearinf eny office: bat Toland sayt, lie was not ex- 
cepted at all, and conseqoeotiv excluded in the General Pardon, 
or Act of Indemnity paioed the S9th of August, 1660. Toiand 
fs-rfffht ; for Tflnd Goodwin and Ph. Nye, the minister, excepted 
In me Act, but Milton not named. However, he obtained a qpe- 
clal par^n In December, 1660, which passed the prlvy-ieal, bat 
not me great-seal.— Jlf<iI<Mi«. 

f It was told before by A. Wood in Ath. Oxon. vol. 11* p. 413. 
9d edit.-.C. 

__t That Milton saved Davenant la attested, by Aubrey, and bj . 
Wood from him : but none of them say tliat Daveoant savta 
Ulltoo. This Is Richardson's assertion merely.— Afaloiw. 

£2 
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trast is i panhhme&t Whidi Ae power of gorenunbitt etA 
eonmonly infliet widiOQt the belp of a particBlar lttW» it 
required no great intnest to exempt IftfltoD fnm a ceaantt 
HtUe more t&an yerbal. Something may be reasonablj 
ascribed to TcnerMion and compaMion— to TeDeration of 
his abilities, and compassion for his distresses, which mad^ 
it fit to forgive his malice for his learning. He was noW 
ftoor and blind: and who would pnrsne with irlolence ad 
illostrloas enemy, d^ressed by fortane, and dbarmed by 
natore?* 

- The pnblicatlon of the Act of Oblition pat him in the 
Same condition with his fdlow-snbjects; He was, howereiv 
npott some pretence now not knowc, in the cnstody of t^ 
sergeant in Becember ; and when he was released, vpoa hii 
refusal of the fees demanded, he and the sergeant wert 
called before the House. He was now safe within the 
shade of obliTion, and knew himself to be as much ont of 
the power of a gtiping officer as any other man. How the 
(^nestion was determined is not known. Milton would 
hardly have contended, but that he knew himself to hare 
right on his side. ' 

- He then removed to Je win-street, near Aldersgate-street; 
and, being blind and by no means wealthy, wanted a do- 
Inestic companion and attendant ; and therefore, by As rs* 
commendation of Dr. Paget, married ElizabeA Hinshul, 
of a gentleman's family in Cheshire, probably 'withovt a 
fortune. All his wives were yirgins ; for he has declared 
fiuit he tl^onght it gross and indelicate to be a second hus- 
band: upon what other principles his choice was made 
cannot now be known ^ but marrii^ afforded ilot much of 
his happiness. The first wife left hitaa in disgust, and was 
^roqght back only by terror ; the second, indeed, seems to 
have been more a favourite, but her life was short. The 
third, as Philips relates, <^pressed his children in his USb> 
time, and cheated them at his death. 

Soon after his marriage, according to an obscure story, 

* A dUferent account of the means by wMch Milton secnred 
himielf ia given by an historian lately bronebtto light * Mtlton, 
LatiD McreUri to Cromwell, disttatrvtebed by hia writiDgs in fa<- 
TOUT ofthe rirntB and Tibertif s of the peo|)le. pretended to be 
dead,.and had a pobUc funeral proccMlon. Tne King applauded 
hii poUcy in escaping the punlsbment of death, by a KasonaMe 
shew of dying.*— CiMiiijifAam'f Hittory of Great Britain, vol. 1. 
- 14.— ft. 



l^y wa» offfTtd the coatiini«Bee of Us •n^oym^nt, n4# 
being presMd by his wife to accept it, answered, ' Yon, like 
other womm, want to ride in your coach; my wish is to 
live .and die an honest man/ If he considered the I^aiiil 
secretary aij exercising any of the powers of goTemment, he 
that had shared aathority» cither -with the parliai^ent Of 
Cromwell, might have forborne to talk Tery loudly o^ hie 
honesty ; and if he thought the office purely ministerial, bt 
certainly might have honestly retailed it under the King. 
Bat this tale has too little evidence to deserve a disquiaj; 
tion ; lavge offers and sturdy rejections are among the moat 
common topics of falsehoods 

. He had so much either of prudence or gratitude, that he 
Ibrbtfe to disturb the new settlement with any of his polr< 
tic^ or ecdesiastacal opinion8> and from this time devoted 
himself to poetry and literature. Of his seal for leaning 
in ail its parts, he gave a proof by publishing, the next 
year (l66l), ' Accidence commenced Grammar i* a little 
book which has notlung remarkable, but that its author, 
who had beep lately defending the supreme powers pf his 
ooontry, and was th^o writing * Paradise Lost/ could d«* 
acend |x<Nn his elevation to rescue children from the per* 
plesiQF of grammatical confusion, and the trouble of les* 
p9U§ onneoessarily repeated.* 

About this time, Elwood, the quaker, being recommended 
to him •» one who would read Latin to him for the adv»n- 
tag^ of hit conversatioo, attended him every afternoon ex" 

* Mpt on Sundays. Milton, who, in his letter to Hartlilr> 
|iad declared, that * to read Latin with an English mouih 
is as ill a hearing as Law French,' required that Elwood 
should learn and practise .the Italian pronuaciatioo,which( 
iie said, was necessary, if he would talk with foreignei9% 
yi»B items to have been a ta^ troublesome mthout ose. 

- There is little reason for preferring the Italian pronuooia* 
tion to oar own, except that it is more genetal ; and id 
tench it 10 an Englishman is only to make him a foreign«r 
t^ Ji<)me. He who travels, if he speaks Latin, may so soon 
}»9m the sovode which every native gives it, that he need 

. ^ YeMen, In Ms coettiiaetion of Langbatae^ aocoeot of the 
Dramatio IHMMto, Sro. 1603, my«^ that he bad been told that Mil* 
too, after the Ileitoratloa, kept a schoal at or near Greenwicfa* 
Xhe pubUcatk>i| of an AcfMence at that period.gives boom coow> 
teaaace to tfiis tradition.— MoIom* 
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iMke no proVifion before bis joaxnejr ; and If ttrfengeti 
▼isit as, it is their business to practise such conformitj to 
•or modes as tbey expect from us in their own conntrietf. 
Elwood complied with the direetioos, and improved liimself 
hy his attendance; for he relates, that Milton, baring tt 
enrioq^ ear, knew bj his voice when he read what he did 
not understand, and wonld stop him, ' and open the most 
difficult passages.' 

In a short time he took a house in the Artillery-walk, 
iMding to Banhilt-fields ; the mention of which condudes 
the register of Milton'sremorab and habitations. He lived 
longer in this place than any other. 

He was now busied by * Paradise Lost.' Whence he 
drew the original design has been variously conjectured hf 
men who cannot bear to think themselves ignorant of diat 
which, at last, neither diligence nor sagacity can discover. 
Some find the hint in an Italian tragedy. Voltaire tells ■ 
wild and unauthorined story of a farce seen by Milton in 
Italy, which opened thus : Let the rainbow be theflddiC' 
Hick, of the fiddle qf Heaven* It has been already 
shewn, that the first cimception was a tragedy or mystery", 
not of a narrative, but a dramatic work,' which he is sup« 
posed to have begon to reduce to its present form about the 
time (1655) when he finished his dispute with the defenders 
of the King. 

He long before had pr6mised to adorn his native eoontrj 
by some great performance, while he had yet, perhaps, 'no 
settled design, and was stimulated only by such expectations 
as naturally arose from the survey of his attainments, and 
the cooseionsness of his powers. What he should under* 
take, it was difficult to determine. He was ' long dioocittg, 
nad began late.' ^^ 

While he was obliged to divide his time between his pri- 
▼ate studies and affairs of state, his poetical labour must 
have been often interrupted ; and perhaps he did little mors 
fa that busy time than constru<^ the narrative, adjust the 
episodes, proportion the parts, aoeumulate images and sen- 
timents, and treasure in his memory, or preserve in writing. 



: • It li learceljr neceiMrv to infonu the reader, that this reU- 
tloa of Voltaire'* wai perrecUy trvp, as far as relates to the ex^ 
Istence of the play which he speaks of, namely, the Adams of 
AndralQl : but It Is still a qaestioa whether MUton ever saw lt«-* 
J.Q. 
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nteli Usts as books or meditation woiald soppljr. KotUng 
partmalar Is known of his intelloetaal operatioDS while he 
was a statesman ; for, haring every help and aceomnodi^ 
tioa«t hand, he had no need of QDOommon ezpedieots. 

Being driven from all public stations, he is jet too great 
not to be traced by curiosity to his retirement: where ha 
has been foond by Mr. Biehardson, the fondest of his ad- 
mirers, sitting * before his door in a grey ooat of ooaria 
clath, in warm saltry weather, to «|ioy the fresh air; and 
•p, as in his own room, reeeiWng the visits of the peofde of 
disdngttished parts as well as qnality/ His visitors of high 
qoality must now be imagined to be few ; bat men of pans 
night reasonably court the conversation of a man so gene* 
nUy illustrious, that foreigners are reported, by-Wood» to 
have visited the house in Baread-etreet, where he was bom. 

Aceording to another account, he was seen in a small 
house ' neatly enough dressed in black clothes, sitting in a 
room hung with rusty green ; palvbut not cadaverous, with 
chalkstones in his hands. Ho said, that, if it were hot for 
the gout, his blindness would be toleraUe.' 

In the intervals of his pain, being made unable to use 
the common exercises, he. used to sfrtng in a ohair, and 
sometimes played npon an organ. 

He was now confessedly and visibly employed' upon his 
poem, of which the progress might be noted by those with 
u^om he was familiar; for he was obliged.when he had com* 
posed as many lines as his memwy would conveniently re- 
tain, to employ some friend in writing them, having, at least 
far part of the time, no regalar attendant. This gave op- 
portunity to observations and reports. 

Hr. Philips observes, that there was a TSiry remaikaMe 
circumstance in the composure of * Paradise Lost, which I 
havu a paiticular reason,' says he, < to remember; for 
wliereas I had the perusal of it from Uie very beginning, for 
aome years, as I went from time to tloM to visit him, in par- 
«ds of ten, twenty, or thirty verses at a time (whidi, being 
written by whatever hand came next, might possibly wai^ 
cmrection as to die orthography and pointing), having, as 
the summer came on, not being shewed any for, a consider- 
able while, and desiring the reason thereof, was miswered, 
that his vein never happily flowed but from the Autumx^ 
Bqoinox to the Yemal ; and that whatever he attempted s* 
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•th^r tiaes VM4MTW to hi» MiitCMitMMi, tbengh ke couMi 
kis £uM^. Bav>«r no m«oh; lo Uut« in all the ytars he vaf 
fkbottt tbis iKMiny he may be «ai<l (o bavei speot half bi» time 
therjaia.' 

Upon tbU relation Tolaod reaaarka, that in his opinion 
Fhilipa has mistaken the time of the year; for Milton»jUi 
bis elegies, declares, that with the advanoe of the spring he 
feels the increase of his poetical force, redeunt in earmitta 
vires., Te this it is answered, that Philips could hai4ty 
mistake time so well marked ; and it may be added, that 
Alilton might find different times of the year favoorable to 
difierent parts of life. Mr. Richardson coneeivea it im' 
possible that such a wodk shonld be sdspended for six 
jnonths, or for one. It may go on faster or slower, bat it 
most go on. By what neoesaiij it mast conUnoally go on* 
pr why it might not be laid aside and resnmed, it ia not 
tasy to discover. 

This dependanoe of tho sonl npon the seasons, those tem* 
{Hirary and periodioal ebbs and flows of intellect, may, I 
suppose, justly be derided as the fames of vain imii^natioAt 
Sti4€n9 4ominabitur Mtris, The anthor that thinks 
hi^B^elf weather-boond will find, with a little help fretti 
hellebore, that he is only idle or exhausted. Bat while 
this notion has possession of the head, it prodoces the ina- 
bility which it supposes. Our powers owe mnoh of their 
oneigy to our hopes ; pouuntgiuiapoasevidentur. When 
Mocess seems attaaoable, diligence is enforced ; bm when 
it is admitted that the fncnlties are suppressed by a cress 
.wind, or a doudy iky« the day is given ap without resist 
ance, for who can contend with the conrseof nature i 
■ ' Vtom each fMpossessions Mikon seeaas not to have been 
(ree. There prevailed in hie time an opinion, that the 
fFOrid was in iu decay, aed that we have had the misfoiv 
tone to be pcodnced in the deei^ude of Nature. It wne 
Mispected that the whole creation laaguished. that neither 
t(«es nor animalft had the heij^t or bulk of their p r s d ecea. 
«ere» and that every thing was daily sinking by gradael di- 
vination** Milum appears to suapect tfa*t seuls paitaka 

■ '<* This opinion i«, with flfreat ieanilnar and Inf rnatty, refOteA 
Jh a hook no V very Ultle koovn, * Au Apoion or i>eelaratlen of 
the Power and Provideoce of God in the Goveranei^ of the 
WorMI,*by Dr. Geofgre RakewiU, London, foUo, 1<35. Thefirftk 
^^ .^^. ^ pvopegaleit in this oenntry was Or. Oabiiel 
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tf thv pnerftl di f u r ta j y aad teMl wMiovt lonie ftar 
ttat his bo«k iato bemrinen ia an •geUeUU9 for li<r«itf 

iljioihcrV)9iBi<w«aad«rt nbratthcworid, asdwynfetiiiMi 
flnds reception among wiie men ; w opiidoB tbit MfttniBtf 
the <4)ena<me of the mind to perticnUr xegiane, uA Mp« 
poses dk«c » laeklese mortal may be bora in a degree 'ttf 
Jathade too high or too loir for wisdom or for wiu FVom 
this fan^, wild as it is, he had not whoUy deared bis head^ 
whett ho feaxed leet the eUmate of his country might bil 
too cold for flights of imsghMtion. 
• into a mind ah^ady occupied by such fancies^ aaaiiier 
Mr more reasoni^la might easily find its way. He thai 
ewM fear lest his' genios had fallen upon too old a woridi 
or too chill a tdimate, mi(^t consistently minify to^him-* 
self the influence of the seasons, and beUere Ms fscalties to 
be rigoroos only -half the year. 

' His snbmissioa to the seasons was at least move reason* 
able than his dnad of decaying nature, or a frigid acne) 
for general causes must operate uniformly in a general 
abatement of mental power ; if less coald be performed by 
the writer, less likewise would content the judges of hU^ 
work. Among this legging race of firoety grovellen, he 
aig^t still have risen into emineneeby piodnctog someth^ 
Wtttch tttey should not witliagly let die^ However inferitfr' 
to the heroes who were bom in better ages, he might stiK 
be gn£at among his confempararies, with the hope <^frow- 
ittg every day greater in the dwindle of postirity. Hifr' 
might still be a giant among the pigmies, the, oae-eyad^ 
monarch of the bli&d. 

Of his artifices of study, or partiealar hottts of composl- 
tloD, we hare little aoeonnt, and liure was perhaps littlw 
to> be told. Richardson, who seems to hare been ttty 
diligent in his inquiries, but discovers always a wish to* 
iiid BCilton discriminated from odaer men, relates, 'that he 
wwold sometimes lie awake whqle nights, bat not a rtru/ 

Goodman, bfihop of GIoacester,a man of versatile temper, and 
ihoaethor of a oook entiiled, 'The Fall of Mao, or the Cormpo 
tioA of Nature proved by Natnral Reason.' Load, 1618. and 1634,. 
4to. He wacpluDdered in the Usurpation, turned Roman Catho-. 
Ac, •oA died in obecurity.--See Atken, Oxen. vol. i. p. 737*— Hr 
^ • >■■ UuleH an age too late, or cold 
Climate, or vears damp mv intended winr. 

J^. Xotrt, b. ixi If M.—J.B. 
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Mwld )m ntke,tBd on a sodden hi* poetietl facnl^ wovlifc 
voah upon him with an impettu or <M<n«m, and hiftdaagb- 
ter was immediately called to secorc what came. At othor 
times he would dictate perhaps forty linei in a bieath, and 
then rsdoce them to half the number.' 

' These bursts of light, and involations of darkness, these, 
transient and inrolantary excursions and retrocessions of 
invention, having some appearance of deviation from the 
oomaum train of nature, are ei^erly caught by the lovers 
ttf a wonder. Yet something of this inequality hajqpens 
to every man in every mode of exertion, manual or mental. 
The mechanic caaoot handle his hammer and his file, at all 
times with equal dexterity ; there are hours, he knows not 
why, when hii hand is out. By Mr Richardaon*s rela- 
tion, casually conveyed, much regard cannot be claimed* 
That in his intellectual hour Milton called for his daugb* 
ter ' to secure what came,', may be questioned; for un- 
luckily it happens to be known that his daughters were 
never taught to write; nor would he have been obliged^ 
as is universally confessed, to have employed any casual 
visitor in disburthening his memory-, if his daughter could 
have performed the office. 

The story of reducing his exuberance has been told of 
other authors, and, though doubtless true of every fertile 
and oopioos mind, seems to have been gratuitously trans- 
ferred to Milton. 

l¥hat he has told us, and we cannot now know more, is, 
that he composed much of this poem in the night andmom- 
iog, I snraKMe before his mind was disturbed with com- 
mon business : and that he poured out with great fluencgr 
his unpremeditated verse. Vermfication, free,like4us, from 
the distresses of rhyme, must, by a work so long, be made 
prompt and habitual ; and, when his thoughts were once 
adijusied, the words would come at his command. 

At what particular times of his life the parts of his work 
ware written, cannot often be known. The beginning of th« 
third book shews that he had lost his sight ; and the in* 
trodttctioa of the seventh, that the retnra of the King had 
elooded him with discountenance, and that he wm offended 
hy the Ucentions festivity of the Rest<ffation. Iliere ara 
BO other internal notes of time. Milton, being now cleared 
lU <ffKtt4»f his disloyalty, had nothing required from 
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^ik tfa« oo«nio9 Kigbt 9f lurotectioQ j bat thu» wluoh, vbea 

he skulked from the approach of his King, was perhaps movf 

the«i he heped, seema not to have satisfied hue ; for ao seooer 

is he saAb then he finds hiaaself in demger, ' faUen ei» evil 

4#7S and enl teogues* and wkh darkness and -with dengnn 

compass'd round.' Ihisdniiniess, had hia eyes been better 

fi^^edfhad indnnbledly deserved coinpassion; hot to 

ftht Aesnemien -of 4enger was nngratefnl and anjest. He 

WHS fallen indeed «n evU ^ojri y the time wascone in which 

tMsiddee oonU ne longer bowt their wickedness. Boi nf 

eaU tm0U€9 fiv Bflttton-to complain raqniKd impndennn 

ntlenktefual to his other powers; lOilion, whose vnnnesl 

•dvoeates nnifi aUow that he never spered any nspedtF of 

xispn>Mlw or brutnlHy of insoLenoe. 

. Bat. the ehnvfls itsell asems to be false; for it wonld^ 

herd te ranelleet nny tcproach east vpon him, either serioui 

or i«dieve«B,threeeh the whole remaining pert of hisiifia* 

He pamed his etndies, or his amnsemeotay without perse« 

aition, meleetation, or insult* Such is the nverence pnid 

tp great abiUtiea»however vi«naed \ thej who contenplafted 

in Milton the scholar and the wit ware oontented to ioffol 

thnxcviierof.fafs«iof. 

, When the plegnn (1665) reged in London, Milton took 
fefiige at Chidfont, in SoekB; wbnw Elwood, who had. 
taken the henee for him» fiiet saw • complete copy of ' Pa* 
mdiae Left;' and having perused it, said to h^, * Xboi» 
bAst said a pvnt deal «i{on *' Faradise Lost;" what hniit 
thou to nj upon Paradisie found?' 

Kent year, when the dani^ of infection had eeaeed,he 
vetarmd to BonhiU-fields, and desipud the publinatien of 
his peein. A Itoense was nectoasary, and be could eypmt 
ao gffat kiadtaeee from a chivtoin of the avehfaiihep of 
CmmEbory. He seems, hewerer, to have been kasated 
with kindoese; for thon^ ofetjectiene were made to partv 
e«l«r pMsafw, end among than to the simile of the ana 
^dipsed in the fint book, yet the lioento was greated ; and 
he sold his copy, Aprii^, KSfiT, to Samoel Simatoos, tor 
•a iaanaediate )ieyment of five powads, with a stipolation to 
awdem fivtf pounds more when thirteen hnndred should be 
sold of the fiist edition; and again five pound* aftor tho 
stle. of the aame anmbar of ihn. tooond editiea; nnd m^ 
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other fire poonda after the same sale of the third. KoM 
of the three editions were to be extended bejond fifteeft 
hundred copies. 

The first edition was of ten books, in a small qnarto* 
The titles were Taried from year to year; and an adTsr- 
tisement and the arguments of the books were omitted iii 
fome copies, and inserted in others. 

The sale gave him in two jears a ri^t to his second 
pa^rment, for which the re^pt was signed April Hd, 1669. 
The second edition was not giren till 1674 r it was printed 
in amall octavo ; and the nnmber of books was increased 
to tweWe, by a division of the seventh and twelfth; and 
some other small improvements were made. ^ The' ttfid 
edition was published in 1678; and the widow, to whom 
the copy was then to devolve, sold all her claims toSia> 
-ttons for eight pounds, according to her receipt given Dee* 
£1, I66O. Simmons had already ^;reed to transfer the 
wh<de right to Brabason Aylmer, for twenty-five poonds ; 
and Aylmer sold to Jacob T<mson half, August 17, iGbS, 
and half, March 24, 1690, at a price considerably enlarged. 
In the history of * Paradise Lost' a deduction thus B&inuttf 
will, rather gratify th A fatigue. 

The slow sale and tardy reputation of this poem have 
been always mentioned as evidences of neglected meric^and. 
•f the uncertainty of literary fame ; and inquiries havo been 
made, and conjectures offered, about the causes of itslo&g 
obscurity and late reception. But has the case beoi truly 
staled? Have not lamentation and wonder been lavi^ed on 
an evil that was never felt? 

' That in the reigns of Charles and James, the 'Paradise 
liOst* received no public acclamations, is readily confessed. 
Wit and literature were on'the side of the court : and who 
that solicited favour or fadiion would venture to praise 
the defender of the regicides? All that he himself could 
think his due, from evil tongun in evil day, was that 
reverential silence which was generously preeerved. But 
it cannot be inferred, that his poem was not read, or not, 
however unwillingly, admired. ■ < •* 

' The sale, if it be considered, will justify the pnblio; 
Those who have no power to judge of past times bute by 
their own, should always doubt their oondnsions..- T^ 
for books was not in Milcoii*a age what it is in the pra- 
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lent. To nt4 ms not then a general amnsement ; neidier 
ttaders, nor often gentlemen, thought themselves disgraced 
by ignorance. The women had not then aspired to Uteris 
t<n«, nor was every house supplied with a closet of know- 
ledge., Those, indeed, who professed learning, were not 
less learned than at any other time ; bat of that middle 
race of students who read for pleasure or accomplishment 
and who buy the numerous products of modem typography, 
the number was then comparatively small. To prove the 
paucity of readers, it may be snfficieutto remark, that the 
nation had been satisfied from 1623 to l664, that is forty- 
one years, vriih only two editions of the works of Shak- 
,Bp«are, which probably did not together make one thousand 
copies. 

• The sale of thirteen hundred copies in two years, in op- 
position to so much recent enmity, and to a style of versi- 
jficationnew to all and disgusting to many, was an uncom- 
.■Mm example of the prevalence of genias. The demand 
did not immediately increase ; for many more readers than 
.were supplied at first the nation did not afford. Only three 
thousand were sold in eleven years ; for it forced its way 
without assistance ; its admirers did not dare to pnbli^ 
their opinion; and the opportunities now given of attract- 
ing notice by advertisements were then very few; the 
means of proclaiming the publication of new books have 
been produced by that general literature which now per- 
vades the nation through all its ranks. 
'• But the reputation and price of the copy still advanced, 
.till the Revolution put an end to the secrecy of love, and 
' Paradise Lost* broke into open view with sufficient seen* 
rity of kind reception. 

Fancy can hardly forbear to conjecture with what tem^ 
per Milton surveyed the silent progress of his work, and 
nariced its reputation stealing its way in a kind of subter* 
.nneous current through fear and silence. I cannot but 
conceive him calm and confident, little disappointed, not 
at a^ dejected, relying on his own merit with steady con- 
sciousness, and waiting without impatience the vicissitudes 
of opinion, and the Impartiality of a future geners(tion. - " 

In the mean time he continued his studies, and supplied 
the want of sight by a very odd expedient* of which Phi- 
lips giTM the following aecoont: 
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Mr* Fbilips talU ns^'that ilioagh oor Aotliar h|d dftQjr 
Kboot htm one or other to read, some persona of man's 
ctstate^ who, of their own accord, greedily catched at the 
opportooity of being his readers, that they might as well 
reap the benefit of what they read to him, as oblige him 
by the benefit of their reading ; aod t»tlwrs of yooQger 
jirears were sent by their parents to the same end ; yet cxp 
cusiog only the daughter by reason -of bet* bodUy infimity 
|u»d difficolt utterance of speech (which, to say truth, I 
doubt was the principal cause of excusing her) the other 
two were condemned to the performance of reading, and 
exactly pronouncing of all the languages of whatever book 
he should, at one time or other, think fit to pefuse; ▼!«• 
the Hebrew (and, I think, the Syriac), the Greek, the Latin^ 
the Italian, Spanish, and French. All which sorti of books 
.to be aoi^fioed to read, without understanding one word, 
most needs he a trial of patience almost beyond endoranoe. 
7et it was endured by both for a long time, tho«gb the 
irksomeness of this employment could not be always ooo* 
cealedj but broke oat more and more into expressioaa of 
bneasioess ; so that at length they were all, even the eldest 
ake« sent out to learn some curious and ingenious yorta of 
manufacture, that are proper for woa«n to leam, paitJiOM 
larly embroideries in gold or silver.' 

In the scene of misery which this mode of inteUactval 
labour sets before our eyes, it is hard to determine wbar 
ther the daughters or the father are most to be laTpented. 
A laoKoage not understood can never be so read as to give 
pleasure, and very seldom so as to coayey meaoii^ If 
few men would have had resdntion to write books wUh 
such embarrassments, few likewise would have waatod 
ability to find some better expedirat. 

Three years after his * Paradise Lost' (1667), he p«br 
lished his 'History of England,' compriaiag the whole 
fable of Geoffrey of Monmouth, and continued to the Vvt- 
man Invasion, Why he should have given the first pact* 
which he seems not to believe^ and which is univaiMUy 
ncgeoted, it is diffioalt to coojeetuve. The style is harA i 
but it has something of rough vigour, which perhaps piQl 
pftan strike, though it cannot please. 

On thin history the licenser again fixed his dawv* Md 
bgfore he would transmit it (p th« fnm Km outtin^ 
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tut tli«3r dkovid iM-applkd to the modem dergy; and In* 
okaraMar of the Long FtoHament and AsaemBl^ of DiriMai 
ini»«sehided^;' of ^rUch theanthor gave a eopy to the EM 
of A&glesey, and which, being aftenraxd pabUdied, hatf 
baea sLice isierted in Its pro|>er place. 

The tame year were prinatd, ' ParadiM Regfthwd* and 
'Simion Agooistea,* a tragedy written in imitation of the 
ancients, and never designed by the Avihor fw the stage.- 
Ab these poems were pnUished by anoCher bookaeller, it 
ha* been asked wfae&er Shnmons was disconraged firom- 
zeoeiving them by the slow sale of the fomer. Why a 
nviter ehanged his bookseller a hundred jrears ago, I am 
hr hmn hoping to diseorer. Certainly, he, who in two 
yean sells thirteen hnndred copies of a volume in qnttrto,- 
bov^t for two payments of five pounds each, has no rea^ 
son to repent his purchase. 

When Milton shewed * Paradise llegained'to Elwbod, 
*Thh,* said he, 'is owing to yon; for you pat it in my* 
head by the question yon put to me at Chalfont, whidr 
OthsHrise T had not thought of.' 

His last poetical ofTspring was his favourito. He eooM 
not, as Elwood reAites, endure to hear ' Pai«diM Lost' 
preferred to ' Paradise Regained.* Many causes may vitiate 
a writer's judgmmt of his own works. Okt that which has 
cost him much labour he sets a high value, because he is 
oliwilHng to think that he has been diligent in rain; whac 
has been produced without toilsome efforts is considered 
with dkltgjht, as a proof of vigorous faculties and fortile in- 
vention ; and the last work, whatever it be, has necessarily 
Aiost of the grace of novelty. Milton, however it hap- 
pened, had this prejudice, and had it to himself. - 

To that multiplicity of attainments, Sfid extent of com- 
piefaension, that entitled this great Author to our venek 
Nation, may be added a kind of humble dignity, which ftid 
hot disdain the meanest services to literature. The epie 
poet, the controvertist, the politician, havii^; ali«ady da^ 
Icended to accommodate chiidren with a book of rudiments, 
now, in the last years oChis Kfe, composed a book- of logic 
for the initiation of sttsdents in philosophy; and published 
(lOTi)f Artis LofficiB plenior Institutio ad Petrf Rami 
Mrtko4utnconcimMta ; that i^ ' A new Schtme of lA>gi(* 
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aoeordiag to the mediod of Ramos.' I know not wfaethtr,; 
om in this boqk, he 'did not intend an act of hoatfliij^ 
■Cainst the UntversitieB; for Ramos was one of the fint. 
oypogners of the old philosophy, who discorbed with hmo> 
▼atioQs the qoiet of the schools. 

His polemical disposition ^ain reviyed. He had now 
been safe so long, that he forgot his fears, and poUished a 
' Treatise of true Religion, Heresy, Schism, Toleration, and- 
the best Means to prevent the Growth of Piqtery.' 

Bat this little tract is modestly written, with respeetfql 
mentitm of the Chnrch of England, and an appeal to the' ^ 
Ihirty-nine Articles. His principle of toleration u, agree-: 
mentin the sufficiency of die Scriptures; and he extends 
it to all who, whatever their opinions are, profess to derive- 
them from the Sacred Books. The papista appeal to other 
testimooies, and are therefore, in his opinion, not to be per- 
mitted the liberty of either public or private worship ; for 
though they plead conscience, ' we have no warrant,' he 
sajs, *to regard conscience which is not grounded in Scr^« 
tore.' 

Those who are not conviooed by his reasons, may be 
perhaps delighted with his wit. The term Roman Catholic 
is, he says, ' one of the Pope's bulls ; it is particular unl^ 
▼ersal, or catholic schismatic* 

He has, however, something better. As the best preser* 
vative against popeiy, he recommends the diligent perusal' 
fljf the Scriptures, a duty, firom which he warns the busy 
part of mankind not to think themselves excused. « 

; He now reprinted his juvenile poems, with some addi* 
tioos. 

In the last year of his life he sent to the press, seeming 
to take delight is publication, a collection of Familiar 
Spistles in latin; to which, being too few to make a vo- 
lume, he added some academical exercises, which perhapa 
he 'perused with pleasure, as they recalled to his memory 
the days of youth, but for which nothing but venerati(» for 
hia name could now procure a reader. 

When he had attained his sixty-sixth year, the gout, with 
which he had been long tormented, prevailed over the en* 
fisebled powers of nature. He died by a quiet and silent ex* 
I, about the lOth of November, lGr4, at his house ia 
Ids; and was boriednaxt his father in the chm- 
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otl of St. Giliu, at Ciipplcgate, Hia fanenl wm rwrj tuXtlat^ 
didly luA nqmeroasly attended. 

Upon- his srave then is supposed to hare been no noemo-, 
rial ; but in oar tine a monoment has been evected in Weal* 
minster Abbey 'To the Author of Paradise Lost,' by Mr.' 
Benson, who has in the inscription bestowed more worda 
upon himself than upon Milton . 

When the inscription for the monoment of Philips, in 
which he was said to be 90li Uiltono 9ecund$u, was exhi- 
bited to Dr. Sprat, then dean of Westminster, he refused to 
admit it; the name of Milton was, in his opinion, too de-^ 
testable to be read on the wall of a bmlding dedicated to 
devotion. Atterbory^ who succeeded him, being author of 
the inscription, permitted, its reception. < And such has 
- been the change of public opinion,* said Dr. Gregory, from 
whom I heard this account, * that I have seen erected in the 
dturch a statue of that man, whose name I once knew con- 
sidered as a pollution of its walls.' 
• Milton hhs the reputation of having been in his youth 
eminently beautiful, so as to hare been called the Lady of 
bis (tollege. His Imir, which was of a light brown, parted 
at the fore-top, and hung down upon his shoulders, accord* 
ittg to the picture which he has given of Adam. He was, 
however, not of the heroic stature, but rather below the 
middle siie^ according to Mr. Richardson, who mentions 
him as having narrowly escaped from being short and thick. 
He was vigorous and active, and delighted in the exercise 
of the sword, in which he is related to have been eminently 
akiUuL His weapon was, 1 believe^ not this tapier, but the 
back-sword, of which he recommends the use in his book 
on education. 
^ His eyes are said never to have been bright ; but, if he 
was a dexterous fencer, they must have been once quick. 

His domestic habits, so far as they are known, were thoee 
of a severe student. He drank little strong drink of any 
kind, and fed without excess in quantity, and in his earlier 
years without delicacy of choice. Jn his youth he studied 
late at night; but afterward changed his hours, ami rested 
in bed from nine to four in the summer, and five in dm 
-winter. The course of his day was best known after he was 
hlind. When he first rose, he heard ft chapter in the H#- 
hnw BiUe, and then atodicd till twelve; then took ar 
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eSMlM fto lu Iwoif ; tliCA duM* tliea phffei M lli« ftlfM^ 
«Dd aang. or heard another aiug; Am sMdMtiM ttx; dMli' 
ftsmtiaeA Hit tisHon till «i|^ ; tHen ti^pe^ «Bd sftrt' a 
fii^ of tobacco Md a glass of iiMer iMnt-lo bed« 
• ^ to kls Kfe deaeribed : but tbis «Tefk tenor a^MMM M- 
«riaaM» otiljr in ooMegea*. Hfr liliat Ihma te (hV' iroifd wtfi 
aometimes have the saccesaran of bto praetlee Broken tuA 
MnAuKd. Vfsitora, of ir&om Mflton ia repfea ca l e d to have 
had great annbera, will oome and aiay inaeaaoaably ; hu- 
aiaeaa, of trhich everj man has aemer, mtiac be- done when 
othcra will do it* 

When he did not care to rise early, he had aoaietMfl|^ 
read to him bj hit bedside; periMpa at tCria time hi* dangle 
ten were employed. He composed mneh. in the moniag, 
and dictated hi the day, sitting obllqaely in an eIbow«eh«fr, 
irMi hia legthrown over die arm. 

Fomme appears not to have had nrach of his care. Tv 
the civil wars he lent his personal estate tothe parliament ; 
btttwheii, af^r the contest wa*deeided, he aolieited repay, 
ment, he met not only with neglect, bai 8faarprd>ttke{ amf, 
havfaig tfred both himself and his friends, was given op' tti 
poveity and hopeless indignation, till he rtiewed howabhi 
he was to do greater service. He was then made Latin sei 
Aretary, with two hundred pounds a year ; and had a dioQ^ 
sand pounds for hh * Defence of the People.* His widow, 
who, after Us death, tctlred to Famptwich, in Cheshirr, 
. lad died about 17S9, is said to have reported thu Se Ibit 
two thousand pounds by entrusting it to a s ci lfe n ei' ; and 
fltat, in the general depredation upon the church, he had 
grasped an estate of about sixty pounds a year belonging to 
Westminster Abbey, which, like other sharers of the pinader 
of rebellion, be was afterward obliged to retura. Two lliott- 
aand pounda, which he had placed in the Exciae-oAee, were 
also lost. There is yet no reason to believe that he was 
evtfr reduced to indigences His wanta, being few, weri 
competently aoppUed. He sold his library before Usdeatlr, 
and left his ftmily fifteen hundred pounds, on wU<Ar his 
widow laid hoM^ and only gave one hundred to each of fab 
daughters. 

His litereture was unquestlonaMy^great. He read all 
tbs languages which are considere<| either fta iMumed or 
iNlHte 7 Hetoew with itstwv dxaleeta, Gyeek,Xatto» italMff, 
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i» wl apuidi*^ fa bftitt Jlis aUtt iPM §««« flHlii 
him in the first rank of writers and-4litte»('i«d <li»l|ipMlt 
to li«?Midclriied ItattMi villi mMSOiMi«i iifttgrnM; The 
hooks in Mdeh his dMigtaery«ho«MiM i«Ut»iWi»,4t« 
pnmMi- him m moet -Mithtingv after li««9r,<whiidi he 
«piili|.alBOit rep«»t» i^efo 0«M1 MMUMrphOito ■iM'ftw. 
ii)M4«b His£af«pide»ii»hy']lr^OraiiM}k«eltehMMI,.ftoir 
itfttj hanie t thi-nwrgio^t iMicntHW* Mted^ •ttMhafi 
AiodttodiliigMiiuritablfc > -^ : »h\ .<•/ *>■>•. ^ o > . . ^ 
• Of- the Eng^iih poete- h0«er'noet<'*«lwi' vfon fly>ti<tl^» 
SkektpMM^' «iiA Cowley. Speiwr ^i^- wpperemlir Ids fit- 
■^wkvltof 8lMifttil0lM ite nay eaaHy^rapyiitJ- totihl^ il4th 
««>gr other iMIiM'ft^er; hotn]^«iMoliBotkatii«iQ»eeted 
dMt Cowle J, whose ideas of ezceUence were so different Aoik 
Uv tmt, nwAi hivehfld nneiftAf Mm «n>MatiM.' - Bis 
cteraeltr of Dvjrdoi, who seuketlaies vftlted^hfift^iras).iltKI 
iR^araMiO'yMATfayviitot, but no poet^' • 
> '^Rii tlierfegteal' opferieas «rft«aid'to hahraliieeofttst Cil^. 
Xiaiatiiailiioid nfterwaMlr perhaps >wfa«&h».b«8B««0^hoM 
tiie 'PMsbyterfaaiA to hove- tended* toward* AndifttaiiA-. 
at' tho inixod qtteirtiMa of tfieology' aadt ^ t wnB a w^ ihe 
amtrer thiifts tfasA^he mh KMedo ihi^«D*««h4flmb^ibtMy<ot 
> pvdafiy t'biit wfiat •BMdfoo^sa^s'tA ■B<>asiMn».niMH ippg. 
cable to him, oi^i^ habuit quo^^eretf quam qu$itm- 
^Mrwlnr. Ao hod dMsibyasd vaihnr irhnrto'ooiid&haa, 
than i^t to appMlw. He haaaot>aiaooialMJda«l#«i)ik 
■ly deifaiaiBotlon ofiMtMtaBas: neokiiiair tathtt^iMHrtriM 
waanoB^'thi^a wImthe'WM* Ha ^amot of. the okd««h -of 
Wbmm'y lie was aoii Of dia^sfanreh ef iEaflldnd. . » > j • - ^ •' 
'T^'bti Of no oho^ is«aagsv«os« ]«eligfeii^<Whioh«he 
io » a«l o ars'diataBt, aad>wfaieli Isiaaiaaatadoiilylb^ Aillh 
ohd hiipa,iKlll ittde hydeitreetoatoif diaaolnAi iiBiiai-4t%e 
ioTigorated and reimpressed by external ordiaVMMS^ %f 
•latiM^«tt]tito«^)Mlljp^>d■dtlM4Md^^ 
llilioa,%ho appealbto hatithiadhtllBeM^latiiirof «b*«nik 
«r ChrMiinfib'* '•^ to' ^^ ngudad^lhafitfly ItariplwNa 
Mlh'<h» pMfbfiMe«n^«iMf»iM(«t,«U wKB W^t uh l i n mMtrt 
by aay hnetifcal iJeMtiaiity of l ipti i a W and t» JMW>Bltiraa 
In acoainaied belief of the httdedfiM loi oeeiMdwal lipauj 
•f TkwvideDee, yet grew Old 4irithoat any ^MMi tmahi^. 
m tkodktiibiitlMof hit hMra,t]iBi« waa M hoof» || iH»» » 
VOL. I. V 
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liifcig jMfBtMy, w aritifc hi» hobiahold; flttitti^( pobUft 
piW|»9,>be omitted ill. . . . . ^ 

' Qf dua omlaaioa tfaa reaMn has baen so^ht Qpdik« ■appo'i 
li^pa vliiish ovc^ JieTar to ba made* that man iirie irink 
thair pfwn approbaUdlit jand justify thair ooodnct to thettn 
aaVraa.. "Pnyw cartaUilgr waa;ii«t thoasht superfltioas by; 
lUm, who rai^iraaanta our first pafcats as graying aocepiabfy 
in .the. state ,of innopanca, and aCcacifiMsly »fter thair iaU. 
That ha lived without piayer caa hardly be affirmed t hik 
aiodies and meditattooawaiaaa habitual prtQFer* Xhe'oag- 
J(tct of it in his family was probajdy a fault $ojt whkh ha 
coad^oed himself, and which he lat^ndad to vartcHt b«t 
that deaAy as too often haK>eos, iiitnroeptad his valor* 
pati9Q^ • . , 

His. political notions were diode of an aeiimoniQUS^ariid 
anriy re^nUican, for which itis not known tlmt ha^va aaljfi 
better reason than that ' a pofmlar government was iha moat 
fragalr/af the tra{vi40a of a aMMtarchy would sat up ran 
ordinary oommonwcalth.' $i is surely vfry shaUow.palidy 
that supposes money to ba the chief «D9d : and erao thift» 
^i^iovt considering Uiat the aapport and axpeMe of » .oooif 
is, for the moot part, ooly a par^ular kind of tmffior for 
whidunonay is ciroidaitad withMit any national impoveridi^ 

MtttonV repnUicanism Iras, I «m afraid, founded in an 
anyiQus hatted .of greatnaas, and. a sullen desire of wda^ 
pendanee j in petulanoa imfwtient of control, sod prida dia» 
4aUiC«l of superiority. Ha itatad monarchs in the atata^ 
and prelates ih tha chusch; for .ha hated all whom ha wit 
raftuired to «ibay* K is to ba suapacftd, that bis predunu- 
nant daiira was to daatroy rather than astablisbf and thai 
lie iielt not. ai» inuidL tha lova of liberty as wpngnanc» tin 
aut^umty. > 

. It has been obaavred,that4hey who most loudly elamonr 
lor liberty do . not most Ubanily grant it. V^hat we Iqbow 
of i^ilion's character, in domestic relation^, is, that ha waa 
Sfirave and arbitrary^ His family oonsisted of woman ; and 
tJ^ara appaarsia his baaks jomaOnaBg like a Turkish can* 
teaspt of femalee„as aubordihato and inferior beiagi. . Xh«t 
his own davgbtera might aot biraak tha rankSk ha suffered 
,4^piQ^^ da^rassad by % maaa and paauriona adiw«li<»i- 
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H6 th^Q^t WMift madt only for obtdienee, voA Bun ady 
forrebeUion. ■ t 

Of hiafamfl J some aoeooat may be expected. His sistei 
first vtrried to Mr. Philips, afterward married to Mr. Agar, 
a frieod of her first hostend, who succeeded him io the 
CBo«iM>ffioe. She had, by fa«r first husband, Ediraid aatf 
^ohn, the two nephews whom Milton edocated ; and» by her 
acoopd, two daughters. 

His brother, Sir Christopher, had two daughters^ Mai^r 
and Catharine ;* and a soq, Thomas, who saDoeedad Agar 
in the Crown.office, aod left a daagbter living, in 1749, in 
Grosvenor>street. 

Milton had children only by his first wife ; Anae, Mary, 
aodDebiMah. Anne, thoi^;h deformed, married a master* 
builder, and died of her first child. Mary died single. 
Deborah manri^d Abraham Clarh, a weaver in ^italfields, 
and lived seventy>8iz years, to Angost 17S7< This is the 
daughter of whom public mention has been made. 8h» 
eoold r^eat the first lines of Homer, the Metamorphoses; 
pnd smno of Euripides, by having often read them. Tet 
hers incredulity is ready to make a stand. Many repdi* 
tions are necessary to fix ia the memory lines not uqderk 
•tood; and why should Milton wish or want to hear them 
so often i These lines were at tho beginning of the poems: 
Of a book written in a language not uiderstood, the b^no 
ning raises no more attention tiban the end; and as those 
that aoderstand it knowcommoaly the bfl^isnmg best, its 
rehearsal will seldom be necessary. It is not likely that 
Ifihon required any passage to be so much repeated as that 
'his daughter could learn it ; nor likely that he desired tht 
initial lines to be read at all ; nor that the daughter, weary 
of the drudgery of pconouaciog uoideal sounds, would vo. 
Iqntarily commit them to memory. 

;IV» thisgentlewamaa Addison made a present, and pro> 
niiwd soma establishmeat, but died soon after. Qaecn 

. • Both these penoos were livfaig at Holloway, abotit the year 
1734^ and at that tima possoKd rach a decree of healthTand 
strength ai enabled them on Sandayt and pray er-dayt to walk a 
nile op a tt«ep hill to Higbgate Chapel. One of them was 
ninety-two at the time of her death. Their parentace was known 
to few, and their names were corrupted into Melton. By the 
Crown-ofllce. menthmed in the two last paragrapht, we are ti^ 
^Qdcrstand the Crown-office of the Court of Omncery.— H. 
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CtMllii* ant ker ikft^%vilB««». mm had m««a. mbs and 
three daaghtera ; but none of them hud any ohildrMi^ )»• 
Mpt her son Caleb and her daiq^ter Eliaabeth. Caleb went 
t»^F<nrt St. OeoTge^ inthe Ba«t Indies, and had t#o soDs.ef 
arbom nothing is «rw known* Elisabeth mavried Thnmat 
Vbatar, a weaver in Spitelfi^ds; andhad seyen ohflaten, 
who idl died . She Icept a petty grocer^s (^t chandler^s ebopf 
first at Holloway, and afterward in Cock4Bne, near Shore- 
diteh Church.'* She knew little of her grandfather^ tind 
tktt little was not good. She tbld of bis litBMhfiess to his 
daughters, and his refiual to bare them taitght to'write; 
and, in opposition to other accounts, rep^sented him as 
dahoate, thongh tem^rate, in his dirt. 

In 1750, April 5, 'Comus^ was played for her benefit. 
Siut had so little acqairintaace with diversion Or gaiety, 
th4t she did not know'what was intended wlien a benefit 
Wto offered her. The profits- of the night w«re only one 
httndred and thirty pounds, though Dr.' Kewton btoughl a 
large cMtribntion ; and twenty ponnds were given by Tbd- 
ton, a man who is, to be praised as often as he is named* 
Of this snm, one hundred pounds were plactd Itt-'dleiitodks^ 
after some debate between he^ and her hnsband itt whbse 
flamalt should be entered; and the rest aagmenttd theit 
little stock, with which theyronoved t>o Tsliagtota.' Thfa 
was the greatest benefaction that 'Paradise Losi^ erir pto- 
ettted die Author's descendants; and to this be Hdio has 
*ow attempted to relate his Hfe hM the honour of «ontri«. 
bating a prologue. 

' In the enminiHon of Of Otoa's poetic woiks/ f shall 
pay so much regard to time as to begm with his jti^nfle 
productions. For his early pieces-he seems to hare had a 
degree of fondness- not very laudable; what he haf^oee 
written he resolves to preserve, and gives to the fniblfe db 
tfulhiished poem, which he broke off b^anse he was 'no> 
thinc^satisfied with what he'had daBe,'soppdShithisreadeM 
less nice than himself. These preludes to his future ]a> 
hours are in Italian, Latin, and English^. Of the Itallaii I 
canndt pretend to speak as a critic; but I have heard them 
^mmended by a man well qualified. to decide their merit. 
The Latin pieces are lusciously elegant ; bdt the delighi 
.which they afford is rather by the exquisite imitadfin of 
"^ aacient writers» by the purity of the diction^ and th* 



haxtofinj ol t)|e nomben, i^a» by any power pf inventioii; 
or vigour of leiitiqpienU. Tb« j are not aU of equal vain*,; 
the ^egiaa excel tbe odes; and some of the exercisea on 
Goopovder Treason might have been spared. 

Thte 3£Q|^8h poems, thongh they make no promisee of 
* Faradiae liost*'** have this evidence of genios, that they 
have a caattrorigUial <aa4 unborrowed. But their pecn^ 
liarity isr.net •xoeUenof ; if they differ from tha v.ersea of 
^thearf/ they difex/ Car the wprse ; for they arc tieo often 
distinguished by repulsive harshness; the combtoatiooa of 
words are new, but they are not pleasing ; the rhymes and 
epithets seem to be laboriously sought, and vit^ently ap- 
plied. •' ■ 

' That^ in the early puts of his li4b he wrote with nttch 
.CM« appears from hie manuacxiptSi happily preserved- at 
^^ambridge, in which many oC his smaller works are foua4 
as they were first written, with the sdhse<|si«it corrections. 
Such relics shew how excellence is acquired^ what we h<qp|e 
ev^-.to do with ease, we must.leaffn ,£krstio do with dili- 

Those who admire the beajUias of this great p^et scnntN 
>imeafoi!Cf their owojudgn^snt into false approbaUon of 
his Ut40 piiscas, and prev^l upon themselves to thinlE that 
nMraUe whidt is only aiogular. All that sb^t^ompot 
sitlons can commonly attain is neatness and elegaaatti 
ll^t^ vfimf learned the art of doing little things with 
gria^ers he overlooked the milder excellence of suavity 
find-eofitnesSv he was a lion that had no akiU in danglinf 
the kid. 

•Qae!^ of the poems on which mueh praise haa been Jbe- 
ftowiedkia 'lycidaa;' of which the diction iahmh, th« 
rtgroies. woertain, and the numbers nnpleawsg; What 
baaitty thera ia we mnat therefore sedc in the sanUmeMa 
•nd iaageff* It is not to be considered aa the effosfon of 
ra^paaeion; jfor pasaion runs not after remote aUnsiona 
tmi ohscara opinftonSi Passion plucks no berriea frvti fhA 
Siyxtla and -ivy, nor calls upon Arethni^ 9fiA Mincina»a«r 
tells of rough satyrs and' ' fauns witb cloven. haeU' WhtNr 
tllBra Is laisttsa for Action, theva is little gcief. 

» 

•. With. the exception of 'Comas.Mo which, pr, JobnsoQ af" 
forward says, tazf ierj plainly be ducorered the dawli or t^ 
light of < Paradise Loal^'U^X 
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In this poem thert is no natare, for then Is no trafh; 
llwM is no art, for there is notUmg new. lu farm is that 
of n ftastoral ; easy, Tiilgar, and therefore disgusting, what* 
ever images it can supply are long ago exhausted; and its 
inherent improbability always forces dissatisfaction on the 
mind. When Cowley tells of Herrej, that thej studied 
ti^ielher, it is easy to suppose how mudi he must nrisi the 
companion of his labours, and the partner of his discove- 
ries r but what image of tenderness caai be exdted by 
these lines I 

We drore a field, and both together beard 
What time thegimf fly winds her sultry horn. 
BattenlDi^ our flocks with tbe fresh dews of night. 

• We linow that they ibever drove a field, and thattheyhad 
no floclts to batten ; and though it be allowed that the re* 
presentation may be allegorical, the true meaning is so un- 
certain and remote, that it is never sought, because it can- 
not be known when ft is found. 

• ^moDg the flocks, and copses, and flowers, appear the 
heathen deities ; Jove and Phoebus, Neptune and ^olns, 
irith a long train of mythological imagery, such as a col- 
lege easily supplies. Nothing can less display knowledge, 
or less exercise invention, than to tell how a shepherd has 
lost his companion, and must now feed his flocks alone, 
trithout any judge of hi^ skill in piping; and how one 
god asks another god what has become of Lycidas, and 
how neither god can tell. He who thus grieves will ex- 
dte no sympathy ; he who thus praises will confer no 
hondur. 

'This poem has yet a grosser fault. With these trifling 
Actions are mingled the most awful and sacred truths, such 
as ought never to be polluted with such Irreverent com- 
binations. The shepherd likewise is now a feeder of sheep, 
and afterward an ecclesiastical pastor, a superintendeint of 
a Christian flock. Such equivocations are alwaya unskil- 
ful ; but here they are indecent, and at least approach to 
impiety, of which, however, I believe the writer notto haVo 
been conscious. 

Such is the power of reputation justly acquired, that its 
Idaie drives away the eye from nice examination. Surely 
"'^ man could have fancied that he read ' Lycidas* with 
tre, had he not known the Author. 
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. or tkiTtw* pMoea^ ' L'Afl^* and * It Fotei^so/ 1 be- 
Iteve opinioD is anifonn ; evtirjman that reads thettV reads 
'dMM irhh pleasure. The Avtthoi's design is not, what 
Hiobald bas remaxked, anerely to shewhew ejects derive 
^leir jSokMJfs from tke mind, by representing the Operation 
ofte same things upon th^ gay and the melancholy temper, 
prxtpiUk the sama man as he is differently disposed : but 
rathor how, among the sncoessive variety of appearances, 
tfvaraf -dispoaition of mind takes hold on those by which it 
■say be gratified. 

The cheerfal man hears the lark in the. morning; the 
panaive man hears the nighttogale in the evening, llie 
ch o erf id man sees die cock stmt; and hears the horn and 
lMiuMb«cho in tha waod ; Uien walks, not unseen, to olv 
serve the glory of the rising son, or listen to the singing 
Uilk-ttatd, and view the laboars of the plonghman aad the 
aaower; d&en oasts his eyes abont tim over scenes of 
Mstting plenty* and looks np to the distant tower, the ra- 
aidcnoe of some fair inhabitant ; thus he parsnes Mai gaiety 
-diroagh a da^r of laboar or of play, and delights himself 
«t ni^t with the fanoifol narratlTcs of sapeivtitiotts igno- 



• Hw pensive man, at one time, walks onsete to ibnse at 
asidaigbt ; • and at anothar hears the snlleA catfe w. If the 
ipoathsr drives him homorhesilsin n room Ughted only 
by glowing embers ; or by a' lonely lamp outwatches the 
•■orth- star, to discover the habitation of separate souls, and 
'vaiiss' the ahades of meditation, by contemplating the mag- 
nilkoent or ^wlhetio scenes of tr^ie aad epic poetry. 'When 
the monui^comes, a morning gloomy with rain and wind, 
JmaFaUcsfMothe dark trackless woods,* falls asleep by soma 
murmuring water, aad with melancholy enthosiasm oxpects 
aoaaa dream of prognoaticatioa, or some music played by 
•Malparformera. 

'.. Both Mirth and Melancholy are solitary, sUeht inhabit 
,tants of the breast, that neither receive nor transmit com- 
municatioo : no mention is therefore aiade of a philosophical 
friend, or a pleasant companion. The seriousness does not 

• • fffn. a« W«rton Jmtly observes, JoliosOn ' has eonfoondod 
Ills deicriptloo.' The meiaAcboW man does not go obt white it 
raiM, but wait! till ^ , ^ " 

■ the sQn begins to fllof ' . ' 
His flaming beams. ^-' M , , /.l^.- 



iron^tj)^ ^»S9.Tes of t]|« botUe. . ^ ..; 

, Jlibe ][ip^ftn 9f ,phe«r^9lae«|ik,l;Lfivil>8 ez}i^ttsted the iMHiiMkrflk 

wva^. M" iPh^^^Vft (£V ^9aeis.bl|e9Kjm4 M^9lA$^oMfrit- 

we ««hibit^d,.he^'amn4stlie theatre u^.:»i 

Xha . p«qs4x9ji9«A APi^n loses tiimwlC m «rowd%:4iiHl 
walks the cloister, or frequents the cathe(Jj;a)» MiUOQlMd 

pit^bahljT' notr ^FetifoiaaMn the cjuiroho ,.-.,. 

. Bothhii^ ch^r4M:terP ^^light iA.mnsicj bi^t^he Mfl)DM..tf 
think thut ak^^l^l i»ot#s v^A have obMoe^.^Eom £Mtf* 
ft ^ompletie 4i4inMsiQn of £ar;dice, of whtvin t(4eiMi4QnBdl 
only {troftiure^ ft «0QditiQ«al rf^ea^. - < 

o ^pr the ol4 1^ -of Qfaje^vf!»lDes3 bft makes, fto jkTQiiaMiftf 
l^te&Mftneholy bAPopdoots with great Hsiaitj <• i;|hi.«1m« 
oJTr Ufft..- JQt^ cbeerlalaess is wiihio«< )evit7> aad ]Miii«ft> 
•ivenes»,.iipih«ata8iwrity. : . > ■• ' ' 

> ,Thr/9ugh these two p^m» ihe-aioftgiKft arft properijr(fl» 
leet94ftftd:iiJoely di^tieguished:;! Viit^.cQl0im.«f tha.d» 
tion seem not sufficiently discrinunated. I know not whsdher 
eharao^rs vft^ Inept swOicieDtly apartb Ko minh. om^ in- 
die^di be.CiH)9d ioi hiamelaneholyi; -^ I vOi a^rflid;4hfttrl 
alwaj«iiiee» s^Wftmelaftehdily ioJu^suxth* >■ :Xh«yMftitiM 
ae^le efforts of imag^aUon.* . : r'-:;t - i 

*" Tj!k« ee^^l^ hU jQ^renUa >pwfon»m$ca ift the. ftiaah of 
f K^offliifk'in.wh^ioAy veryplaiiiJoFb^disAtHrereiliilftdilva 
mr.it1vili^V>4^ *PMIMti«»,J«9»b«? ^ MiJilmrftlVft^ tOiltlRft 
.fWQ)ed.:ievy !!eariy tibat *y«tem.oi diQtion, and nradoi^f 
7«P»i.'?vVtQ)^ jhis:m&im«riiidg»«fl( •cip£(ur»d» indfitOiKiikifik 
Jh«fl«»v««ieodeftireiiirfd)iLorde{ared.iojJMiv,^ j . j.,u ^ 
lll^Wiioefl 'CoiftttA-^affe^vOQlsit » ipcciiaea of Hia^lftft- 
gaage ; it exhibits likewise his power of deKia>tiop>y>AA->iii 
-ingOJUr ofi iKBtjtaent* employ^ itt' the |>rftifle and delintt of 

• Mr. W«lrbiridtfmMe« (vaa tfaete can -be little doubt of ttt^ 
Irvth pf l^coiqeotofe)(«hstMillan boiyawedjoaavof thelnaM 
in tli^ese.two fine poema.from * Barton's Anatomy ot M e to n ijto fo * 
a bo^t^ifliHsHcaiA leai, andat Mndry tSiriM'slnce.abSoMt^A. 
le^nJRjjb cajlffw WG(>rfl»tiq% jM»d ple«untnr. , |lr War^tejt, 
iQiat BBiloq ftin>enB to have been an atcennve reader theieof j{ 
Und ttf mte aMeNl6n r ada, of my oivn Vbowledge, tbat it tas ft 
book tbat Dr. Jo||up>p/mui^tl9,i»mrted to/ as many ouera 
" ^T« done, for a^fti^nisJit titer toe fatS|ue of sti^fy.— U. 
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▼irti*. A work more truly poetical ia rtrely fbnnd ; al> 
UuMOS^ images, and daicriptiTe epitlMti, endwllfiih almost 
•rmey period with lavish:deooafcion. As a series of lilies; 
l^mofore,^ it naj be coaaidered as worthy, of all the adml- 
fttiea.wid> which the votaries have received Iti . . 

As a drama it is deficient. The action is not probable. 
A mask; iA thpse paru where sapemataral intervention |s 
Ullm&ted, mast indeed be given np to all the freaks of- ima> 
giaatioo; bat, so far as the action is merely human, it 
9«l^t to be reasonable, which can hardly be said of the 
oondfiet of the two brothers ; who. when their sister sinks 
with fatigue in a pathlesa ^demess, wander both away 
^ together in search of berries too far to find their way back; 
' andloave a helpless lady to all the sadness and dangor of 
sblitnde. This, however, is a defect overbalanced by its 
convenience. \ 

' What deserves more reprehension is, that the prologoe 
epokan in the wild wood by the attcndantSpirit is addressed 
to the aodienoe; a mode of communication so contrary' to 
the BiKtore of dramatic representation, that no precedents 
can sopport it. 

Ihe discourse of the Spirit is too long ; an objection that 
aaj be made to almost all the follow^ig speeches ; they 
4i*ve Doi the spr^tliness of a dialogue animated by a re* 
o^prooal contention, but seem rather decUmatioes deliber- 
ately composed, apd formally repeated on a moral question. 
y%» auditor therefore listens aa to a lecture, without pa*- 
jioB, .without anxiety. 

, :The soi« of Comus has airiness and jollity; but, what 
■layteoommend Milton's morals as well as his poetry, the 
iiwritaitions to pleasure i^ so general, that they excite no 
distinct images of corrupt enjoyment, and take no dangerous 
hold on the fancy. 

. The following soliloquies of Comus and the Lady are 
elegant, but tedious. The song must owe much to the 
voice if it ever can delight. At last the brothers enter 
With'too much. tranqnilUty ; and» when they have feared 
]iest their sister should be in danger, and hoped that she is 
not in dan^r, theelder makes a qwech in praise of chastfty, 
and the younger finds how fine it is to be a philosopher. . 
• Then descends the Spirit in the form of a shepherd ; aojd 
Ilia brother^iottaad of behig in haste to ask his belp^ ptaiM^ 

F2 
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bb siajM, and lacpiircs fait bqaimst'te-tfaite flice.- Hltf 
vemalkable, Hilt at Uus inttrrkwtlwbMther ja aal«i ^aidk 
a abort fit of riiyaring, Hn SpMt rislatea thattha Lady it 
is tha power of eottma; -tii^ hrochar BoraljnM ^ agate ; uA 
the Spirit nakeffakngnatradoByOf «»•' naa beMiuie> tt'la 
false, aoAtberefomrasttitabletoagood'-befbg. > 
» • In all tiwsa pdlits ^-langnaga is poadcaly anitha Mati- 
nrraits are geaeroitt ; -bat tkera la somatbiag waotiag «» al- 
luva attentiea. -•'■■- 
•< The dispnte betweiMft tha Lady aad ' Comva is tbe >m&i 
aumated andt«ffetfttDg-se«n« of the dnna, atad mmtW'Ub' 
thifig but »bfiBV«rl«dpM<ci^eiraf objeetfoBsand'Tcifhiyto 
inrite attention' aiid'dAain ft. > ' i . . ' 

The sota^ are vigorova and fatt'of Imagery ^ h^t Hk^ 
ate'bar»h in thelrdiationt and tiot very mvsical in tiiaiy 
numbers. 

- TliroTigkOtitdie «boIe the flgnret «n tooboM^ and the 
language too'ltiTrirfanl fat* dtalogne. ' It Ita draaMi»te-ilM 
apie style', indegatHly splendid, imd'tedi(yady iastrobilve. 
• The Sonnets weve written in . different pares of- smtolfs 
life^ upon different occasions. They deserve not< anj^par* 
ticnlar eritiolstti ; for ofthe bestit-«an onlybosaidf^bat 
tfaey are notiisd ; and perhaps only tlie- eighth aad tha 
twenty*fiiBt aretmlyvi^tted t»this-alendar«o«inieMdatioh. 
The ^ric of a 'sonniet^ hoarever adapted todw Ilaliattlaiio 
gnage, has sever sneoeeded in ours, 'whidh)havinggr««tav<ra» 
neQTof terminatldft, re^ulrastha rhymestabe often changed. 

Those little pieces may be dispatched irltliaatmiic^<atiz« 
iaty'j A greacar work ealla fb» gtaater <*are'. >I «» naw to 
axamina * Paradise Losf;^ a poem, Which, «oB»idar«d 'Willi 
icspaictto design, inayclaim' the first ptaae,- and iHili *a> 
apaet to peTfbrmanca; tha- tfecohd, aaaong the tvaduotiaaa of 
die human mind. 

By the general ooasent of <nitfes, the'first praisa«f gattiaa 
is due-lo thevritar of an:«picpeeni;as itfaqtAKs-aa aa- 
aeniblage of all the powers which tfO' singly suttoieMifer 
bther compositions. Poetry is the< art of 'anittlig plaaaora 
with troth; by calHng imagination to the haip of reaaon. 
L JSpie poetry undertakes to teach the mOst impotcanit tt^iiha 
by tha most pleasing pr«capta,<aBd tlfevefove relatea eoitktt 
^Nat event in the moat affkniing manner^- History aoaist 
"^^ *-<aply«ha writer with Aa x«difii«iita of ihiMta^r^M^ 
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dramatic «iifTf7» «p4 diy«i3B^y Iw retrpsp«cti(i>a «nd aaiioi* 
PMtiDo; qKntaUty mast t««<^ bim tiie .«iaot lNMlA4^ Md 
4iffmitl riMd«« of vio« aiidvinaai iitm poUpj, aoddM 
I F t ct it P of life, 1m hM t« leani,tlM disenmiiuitiooft <»f chft* 
tMCw»«lid tb^ uaiieaQy ol tlM.i»w#if»a» eitbex single or €ob» 
hiltBd p^ and pbjfuology mvttfuppljF him viAb ilUtftrataosa 
and imaaw./ Ya pat th^sa.aiMarifif.^ poatte^ iMe»Ja.xa» 
4»lEa4- a». imagia»tio«.c9^l« of paintiog ]iaMPra,«nd.raa- 
U^tgfyofiw. l{orM..]ioT«ta9oal^tiUlieJia«att«inad«faa 
wh61e extension of his langai^e, distiDgmsh^d aU the ddi^ 
caeies of phrase, and all tha qoIqum of y^or^, and learned 
to ad^ttst tbetrdii«reM8oandt to all therarietieftof metri- 
cal modulation* 

' ' Bosstt- is of opintoo, that the poe^s first work is to fiod % 
mofal, which his fable is afterward to illostrate and esta- 
blbdk. ' This seems to bave-beea the process onlyof Milton; 
tbe moral' of other poems is iacidental and consequent ; in 
MBton^ only iris essential and tntrinsie. His purpose was 
dw moat nsefnl and -the most arduous; ^to vindicate the 
ways of God to man:* to shew the reasonableness of r«^ 
Ugibn, and tbe necessity of obedience to the Divine law. 

Ifb cooVey this moral- there must be a fable, a narration 
irtmiy.constmcted, so as to esccite curiosity, and snrpritt 
entpeetatiott. In this part of his woiic, MUton must be con- 
fessed to have equalled every o&tr poet. He has involved 
in his accottot of the fall of man the events which pregsdedi 
end' those that were to foUow it: he has interwoven the 
whole system of theology with such propriety, that every 
part' appears to be necessary; and scarcely any recital is 
wished Hhorter for the sake of quickening the progress of 
tbe main action. 

Tbe'sobject of an epic poem is naturally an event of great 
Impwtanpe. That of Mihon is not the destrnetioh of a city, 
this conduce of a colony, or the foundation of an empire; 
Itia tfuliject is tiie fate of worlds,Hhe revolutions of heaven 
ud of 'earth; rebellion . against die supreme King, raised 
by this highast order of created beings; the overthrow of 
tbair host, and the punishment of their crime ; tbe creation 
of a B«w race erf reasonable creatures,(heir ocfghial happi- 
Mia and famoeence, their forfeituKs of immortality, and 
tbair rastontlao to kopa anifeaea* 



0ad td Eorc, vA moat part»ke of that goM aoi erfl-^Mdi 
extend to tlieiueelyies. '• > 

Of fha machinery t so called from ecof inr6 i^niLo^\ 
\j which is meant tbe oocasional inteiposhion of aapenuu 
Mnd power, another fertile topic of critical reiQariu^ hev9 
IB Dtf room to speak, becanso exery thing isdone-mider th* 
iigunediate and visiUe direction of HeaVen; hut tbaTolvii 
so far observed, that no part of the action. oonU have haea 
accomplished by any other means. * <: 

Of episodes, I'Oitiik Aire kn oiily two cantained i&B«> 
>hael'a relation of the war in heav«n, and Mkdia^lV pro^ 
pSietio aoeonnt of the chtnges to happen in tbis-worldi 
Both are closely connected with the great action;, one traa 
neoassary to Adam as a waxningy the o&er aa a' oonso- 
4ttioo. 

- To the completeness or integrity oi the design, nothing 
fittk be objected; it has distinetiy and clearly- whsk J(xte> 
tode zequire»~-a beginning, a' middle, and an end^ I9Mre 
ia perhaps no poera, of the sameleAgtb, froaawUeh ao litde 
can he taken without apparent motalatite. Heio ars-ioa 
fvneral games, nor is there anylongdesoriptionof a shield. 
Ihejihort digressions at the beginning ef the thiid, seventh; 
and ninth books, might doabtLsss Im spared ; but saperialties 
aobeaatifal wlu> wotdd take away I or i^ does not with 
that the author of the ' Iliad' had gratified suocending agn 
with a little khowMgn of himself? Perhaps no passagin 
are more frequently or more attentiTely-iead than those 
•ztriosie paragraphs'; and, aince thaend of poetry ia plea- 
anrs, that cannot be tinpoetical with which aU are pkaaeifc 

Tha questions, whether .the adtian of the poem be atriotly 
one, sActhertbe poem can be property termed hafoie, and 
who is the hero, are raised hy sodi readers aa draw dieir 
piteoiples of judgment rather from books than from raamm. 
IGllon, though he entitled 'Pandiaa Ijoat* only n peeos, 
yet calls it Himself herote song. - Difden petnlsmt]y>asd 
iadedcntly denies the heroism of Adam, beeaoae he WM 
i^vireome; hut there is no reason why the hero Should not 
be nnfrrtnaat*; «Boept estsUialied pmatioe, afaica saooaaa 
fdd ^drtna do not go ne c e s s ar ily togeiiM'. Goto i» the 
teio of lAoan ; bnt Lueaa'a antherity^ will not ba mffeNd 
hf QtiAdllaDto^dedde. Hcwww^ if sooeait ba aaoeMB^v 
lUdaotimr «■• aAlaaUfMhtd} Alwi vai itMiMd 



t»ldfe ICftlflBrf»i»^o«r; and tUsFaba^ may leennl j Tcsottto 

-hishamaa rank. 
. ASwr tkft aduuDM and friaric of the-poenr, mint'be teto- 
ndarid iCMspinpoDeat farU^tha setttimiiBU and «ha dtetiob. 
t-'Tkaa^tunenf^yiaaAxpTMsive of aiaimen, or v^prvptU 
ated.io obaraoters, are -for tike greatef part, ancxo^ptko* 
aUy jast*^ • . ' • 

i SplettM <pas8ageBr centaiaing lessons of nioralitj, or pve^ 
c^ptt of yradence, oecar eeldoa. Saefa is the original for* 
anation <tf this poena, that, as k admiCB no htmaa nhttneta 
till the CaU>, it eu give Uttte assiitaabe to humaB oondiieil. 

y Its end is to raise thelhooghm above sablonary oares or 
pleasiires. Tet tbe praise of that fortitude, with which 
AbiatH aaitttained his singalarity of vivtae against die scom 
of jmsltltades^maybe aocommodated to aUtimesj a&dita- 
phael's reproof of Adam's coriositj after the pk&eQdy 
aietWBS» with the answer retaroed by Adam, may b« oc»n- 
fidently opposed to any rale of life which any poet htt 
Miwend^. 

»"l!h»dM(aghts which are occasioaally called forth in thb 
feagrv», are soeh *s coald only be prodnoed by an Imagl* 
Milion in the highest, degree fervid bnd active, to wHA 
■utteriada were -tapptied byincesliant stady and unlilsltcid 
evriositsr. The Jieat of Milcsa's mind may be said to Mb- 
Kasate his Ifaming^to throw off into his work the spirit of 
•cieBce, natf iagled widi ita grosserparts. ' 

, He had conridered creation in its whole extent, end hia 
deieciptions are therefore- learned^ He.had accaatOMed 
his imagination to nnreitrataed indalgenoe, and his «on^ 
eeptioas therefora were «kteHiive> The charactexistfoL^a- 
lil^of bis "poem is snbltnlty. He sonMmes descends W 
the elegant, but his.eleweQtf is the great. H« can OMa- 
sionally iirrest himself with grao^s bat bis nattiral port is 
gigantic lohiMesfe.* He <!an please- When pleasnre is'r^ 
paired } bit it is his peenliar power to astonish. 
. He seems to have been well acquainted with Ixis «vn 
g— iuj,and to kntfw what it was that Natare had bestowtfd 
nponidm more bonntifnlly than upon others; the power 
of displaying the rasC.illnttilnMing the splendid, enforcing 
the awfal, daikaning the gloomy , and aggravating i^e dread- 
lal ; he Oamfore chose a subject on which too mneh coald 
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Mtbetaid,oiiwluieKK«ini^tira his tmefwiUhML^ 
ootore of oztratagance. « 

• The appcttance of nature,- and tka oceonwioes of lifa^ 
did QOC'saitiatiB bis appatite of snatness. To paint .thiBgai 
ai thej are, reqains a minnto attention, and employe th/a 
memory rather thaa the fancy. .- M)lton*s delight was to 
•port in the wide regions of possibility ; reality was a soena 
too narrow for his mind. He sent-his faculties oat vpoa 
diiOQ^ery, into worids where only imagioation can travel^ 
and delighted to form new modes of existence, and famish 
wntiment and action to superior lieings, to trace, the coaa> 
sals of hell, or aocompanjp the choirs of heaven. . 
r .Bat he could not be always in other worlds ; he most 
sometimes revisit earth, and tell of things visible and known. 
Vhen he cannot raise wonder by the sublimity of his mind, 
he gives delight by iu fertility. . 
■ Whatever be his subject, he never fails to fill the imagi- 
BMion: but his images and descriptions of the scenes or 
operations of Nature do not seem to be always copied from 
cvigiaal form, nor to have the freshness, nudaess,. and 
energy of immediate observation. He saw Ni^tare, as 
Dryden eiqi>res8es it, ' through the spectacle of book* ;' and 
•a most occasions calls leaning to his assistance. The 
gtrdea of Eden brings .to his mind the vale of Enna, whara 
Froserpine was gathering flowers. Sa^n makes his way 
tlurough fighting elements, like Argo betweoi uie Cyaaean 
litoki ; or Ulysses, between the two Sicilian whirlpools, 
when he shunned Charybdis <m the larboard. The mytho. 
logical allusions *have> been justly censored, as not being 
4ways used with notice of their vanity ; bat they contri* 
hate variety to tbi narration, and produce an altamata 
erarr.isf of the memory aodthe famgr. 

His similes are less numeroas, ai^ more various, than 
thos« of his predecessors. Bat he does not confine biauelf 
within the limits of rigorous comparison : his great excel- 
lence is amplitude; and he txfaatU the adveatitioDS image 
beyond the dimensions which tha occasion required. 'Xhoi, 
comparing the shield of Satan to the orb of the moon, he 
crowds the imagiofition with the discovery of the teltscopa, 
and all the wonders which the tolesodpe discoi*vs. 

Of his moral sentiments it is hardly pr^se to affim that 
they ezc«l those of all other poets; for this sov«riority^ 
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wai indflNadtD ^ acqnaw^nrg nfitfa th« aftarid wrifiDga* 
The ancient epic poets, wanting the light of IUv«latioa« 
were yerj unskilful teachera of yinue; their principal 
characttfs a;iay be great, hn^ they are not auuable« .Th* 
nitdefr may. rise from their works wi^h a graater (ieigi^of 
activ^ or passive fortitude, aad spm^tipes of pru4«B(^ j 
bat he will be able to carry away few preceptji ql jwitiee^ 
•nd none of merey^ ',1 

t>om the Italian writers it wpears, that tb^ fA^rnai^fg^ 
of even Christiap Jknowledge may be possessed j^l .TaiOf 
Ariosto's pravitjr, is generally knjown; a^d, though thf 
' De^yerance of Jerusalem* may be c<msidered as a.^ft?rad 
subject, the poet has been very sparing of moral instruqti<iPf 

In Milton every line breathes sanctity of thou8fat'ajo4 
puritgr of mapners, except when the train ^f the narri^iM 
requires the introduction of the rebellious spirits ; aud em* 
thi^ are compeUed to ackJ^owledge their subsection to Ood, 
in siich a manner a,s esccites reverence and coyvfinps pie(^» 

Of hnmau beings there are but two ; but those two #ur« 
Ube parisnts of mankind, venerable before their faU for difr 
nity an4 uu^cence, and amiable after it for rspsAjtaiAf audi 
sobniiMton. In tbf first state their affecttoi|i is tender 
without weihkness, and their piety sublime wiihoiit prtr 
sumption. When they have sinned, they shew hew din- 
ourd ({egins in mutual frailty, and how it ougbt to oeaa« in 
mutual fortMarance; how confidence of the pivine favour 
is forfeited by sin, and how hope of pa^on may be tHh 
tained hy penitence and prayer.. A state of innooett^e wf 
Cj^ivonly «^nceiye, if indeed, in ouf psesent misery* it be 
Possible to q^nceive. it; but the sentiments and w<irabip 
propef to fk fallen ajid offending being, we have aU-t4i leWQi 
as we have all to practise. 

P^£oet>'wbatciver be done, is alwsors- great. Ourpro- 
i^^i^rs, ij^ th^ir first state,. conversed with angds; evMi 
jvhen folliy and sin had degraded them, they had afift~iu 
th»ir huniliation the port qfmean 9uit0r»j and they xi#e 
again to reverei^tial VegardM when we find that their prayers 
were heard* 

As, hvmm passioDp did not enter the. world before, the 

fUl, there is in the 'Paradise <LoH' Mt|W opportunity far 

^th^ pathetic 2 but what little there is hiss not been 1^. 

Ithat passion which is peculiar to njUonal ntfw, tbia.tAr 
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gttish ftrislBg from the consdotuness of transgretsioD, and 
tke horrors attending die tense of the DiTine displeasore, 
■re Tory jttstly described tmd forcibly impressed. Bat die 
JHtfsioBs ere moved only on one oceasion ; snbKmity is the 
getferal and prevailing quality of this poem ; sablimity 
¥aiio«sly modified, sometimes descriptiye, sometimes ar- 
0mentatiTe. 

The defects and faults of ^ Paradise Lost/ for fanlts and 
defects every woi^ of man must have, it is the business of 
hnpiutial criticism to discover. - As» in displaying the ex- 
eeUence of Milton, I have not made long qootations, because 
bf ' selecting beauties there bad been no end, I shall in the 
eame general manner'mention that which deserves oensore; 
for what Englishman can take delight in transcribing pas- 
sages, which, if they lessen the reputation of Milton, dif 
ttinirii in some degree the honoar of onr country ? 

• The generality of my scheme does not admit die frequent 
notice of veibal inaccuracies: which Bentley, perhaps 
better skilled in grammar than in poetry, has often found, 
"tiiough he sometimes made them, and which he imputed to 
tile obtrusions of a reviser, whom the Author's business 
'obliged him to employ ; a supposition rash and groundless, 
if he thought it true ; and vile and pernicious, if, as is said, 
-he in private allowed it to be false. 

( The plan bf ' Paradise Lost' has this inconvenience, that 
It comprises neither human actions, nor human manners.* 
The man and woman who act and suffer -aTe in a state which, 
too odier man or woman can ever know. The reader finds 
■no transaction in which he can be eogscged ; heholds no 
condition in which he can by any effort of imagination 
place himself; he has, therefore, litde natural cwiodty^ 
or sympathy. ... 

- We all, indeed, feel the effects of Adam's disobedience ; 
we all sin like Adam, and like him must all bewail our 
offences; we have restless and ' insididms enemies in the 
fallen angels; and in the blessed spirits we bare guardians 
'and friends : in the redemption- of mankind we hope to he 
' included ; and in the descripdon of heaven and hell we are 
"Surely interested, as we are all to reside hereafter either ia 

• ^e regions of horror or of bMss. ' • ^ *' 

• Bqt, says Dr. Warton, it has throngboQt a reference to bo- 
amn life and actioas«—C. 



f Bot then tnJUia tin t«o impdrtflnt to be new ; thejr htfve' 
beear taoght to our infandy; they hare mingled irith our 
aolltai7 thoughtft and familiar conversatioDs, and are ha- 
Utoally interwoven with the whole textore of life. . BeiBjJi; 
Aiuefore not new» they raise no unaccostomed emotion in 
the mtndf what we knew before, we cannot learn; what i» 
not onexpioted, cannot sarprise. 

- Of the ideas suggested by these awful soenes, from sotart 
we recede with reverence, except when stated hoars require 
their association ; and from others we shrink with horror, 
or admit them only as salutary inflictions, as coanterpoises 
to oar interests and pastidns. Snch images rfiither obstruct 
the career of fancy than incite it. 

Fleasore and terror are, indeed, the genuine sources of 
poetry; but poetical pleasure must be such a» human '!m4- 
. lunation' can at least conceite ; and poetical terror such as 
human strength and fortitude may combat. The good and 
evil of eternity are too ponderous for the wings of wit; the 
inind sinks under them with passive helplessness, content 
with calm belief and humble adoration^ 
. Known truths, l^owever, may take a different apj^eer* 
ance, and be conve)^ed to the mind by a new train of inter- 
mediate images. ' Iliis Milton- has undertakeo, end per- 
formed with pregnancy and vigour of mind peculiar to him- 
self. Whoever considers the few radical positions which 
die Scriptures afforded him,' will wonder by what energetic 
operation he expanded them to such extent, and ramified 
them to so much variety, restrained as he was by religioue 
i^verence from licentiousness of fiction. 
• Here is a full display of the unitedr force of study and 
genius; of a great accumulation of materials, with judg- 
^neli^ to digest, and feney to combine them : MiHoa was 
able to select fr6m nature, or from story, from ancient 
faUe, or from modem science, whatever could illustrate or 
adorn his thoughts. An acenmulation of knowledge' im- 
pregnated his mind, fermented by study, and exalted by 
imagination. 

' It has been therefore said, without «t indecent hy{ter- 
bole^ by one 6f his encomiasts, that i^' reading <'Pilr*d!se 

- 'Lost^* we read a book of universal kndwledge; 

. But original defioience cannot be su^ied. The want of 
hanaa interest is always felt. - ' Paradise Iiost? is MM of 



ik» boolEf mhkk ^« rHder ndmin* and Ujs doWo^ Ibid 
forgett u» take up agaiq. ^oae ev«f wubed it lo9f«c Hktm 
it is. Its pcznsal is » doty rather ihm ■. plcasare. W« 
nid Milum for instmction, retpe harassed and oTeribur* 
a«aed, and look elsewhere, for Kecreation; ive desert our 
9aater» aD4scpk forcpvipaQions,. 

Another inconvenience of Stilton's design ifl, that il rm^ 
quires the description of what, cannot be described; iha 
agimcy of spirits. He saw that imcnateriaticy supplied s« 
i|»ages, and that he coold |io^ fb^w aafeU acting hnt hg* 
^istmmen^s of action: he therefore iarested then -with 
fonn aj;id natter. This being necessary* was thezefoM 
defensible; and he should have secured- the coMiatency 
of his. ejstem, by keeping immateriality out of sights And 
oitioing his reader to drop it from his thoaghte. Bat b« 
has it)khim>il7 perplej^ed his poetry with his philosophy. 
Ilia infernal and oelestijJ powers are soitetimea pore spirit, 
And sometimes animated body. When S«tan walks idth 
his lai^e ttp<»n the frurmi^ marl, he has a body ; iihea^ 
in his passage bet.ween hell and the new world, he it in 
danger of sinking in the Tiic^ity, and is supported by a 
fffu^^ of risi^ig vapouris, h# has a body; when he aniQiatea 
t^ toad, he sewDos to. be. mere epurit, th^t can peneUrate 
matter at pleasure ; when he star U. up in his 9um thape, 
}u^ has at least a detemnined fcyrm; and wboi he isbrovi^ 
before Gabriel, be has a sp^ar.cHfuI <( sA>«(i^>' which h» had 
^e power of hiding fai the toad, though the aons-of the 
(contending aqgels an evidently -material. 

The vulgar inhabitants of FandsBmoniom, bcisig diMMV 
jioreo^ tpifiU, are »t larg^ thfiUffb loUhfmt nuimbm',. in 
» limited space: yet in the battle, when they- were OT«r^ 
whelmed by mountains, their annoor hurt them, crushed 
in.vpa». their substaale9t no^ grvwn/fross b^sinninff. 
This likewise happened to the nneonnptid angds, who 
weroarca<hrowit.the.S0eiMr/0r thjUr arm^^for mnamied 
tk^ might esttilp as spirits hans^voMLky amtrqetiai^ 
or retnave. Even as spirits they are hardly spixitnd^; 
inr esniractUM and rsmave. tfe images of mnllert but if 
<hiiy «iifild have escaped w\thos.t their amoor, th^«i%hk 
have escaped from it, Md left only the- empty eovcfto bh 
"ba i i w u l . Uriel* when he rides on » sanbean, is aMtaiiali 
fiatML ia m m rt a <»whea ha is afraid «f the pcow«sa«f Adiau 
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trtioteauitsiiOD «r the war of H««TeBy fills it iridi infeott- 
%nit^ I Mid die book in wfaith It to rtlaied' ife^ I l^ietti, Che 
iurouite of children, aadfnuiilally neglected ukiM^ed|^ 
is increased. 

. Aftar Che operation of inimatarial afenfii wUdi canfiot be 
eaplained, may be coniidered that af aUegorlcal persons 
which have no real existeace^ Ta exalt Caosea into agents, 
aaintrest abstract ideas with forfli,>«nd animate ihem With 
aptiTity, has always l»eea Uie ligfaf of poetry. Bat MatL 
airy beings ate, finr .thi most paM, atiffered «aly to do their 
iiatarri office,- and i^tire* TbaA Fame tells a tid^, and 
Victory hovns ever a general/ li^ pCMshas on n sufadarfl ; 
b«t Fame and Victory can do iao more. To fiir« them diky 
xaal employment, or asatibb to them any material agency; 
is to make them allegorical no longer, but to shock the 
■iibd by ascribing effects to- noh-batHy. in tUt ' Srbtae- 
tfaens* of JEschyln^, «ra sea Violebc« and'^trength, atof in 
ttie- 'Alcestis* of Enripidua, tW^ see JMuUbt, brod^ht n|Mri! 
tbe stage, all as active 'persons of iUb Drama; b«t Mfpi^ 

dements eaa)a8tifys)bsnni4ty\ • t »: 

^ Milton's allegory t>f8hi'and D«ath tH nltdeAibtedl^ iiAHf. 
8ia Is indeed the mother «f DCatbt-and Aiy bealKiwad te 
be tke pcrtMss af hell; ^crt wheb they Mo);> the* jttoma:^ -of 
Satso, a joumay dekcribed (bm veil, aUd when IMafh'.bfKM 
hhn battle, the tiHegory is bMbte. That 'Sin afad l>batli 
iktaid have thewn the way to hall, might have been at* 
lowed r bat tbiey canMt fiaeOitiM 4he passage by bmMing a 
bvidge, 4>eeaose the difftcwltyef Sacaa^s-passagefs daseribed 
a» vsHl and aensible, aad the brtdga tfnghl to be onlj^figtUra^ 
cfra. Tbe'hell aseigatd to «h* rebeUton^ ^^rits ift d«ailtfribed 
as-net lesa loaal dian the resideaoe of man. It is placed 
in some distant part of space, separated fMMn the Mgl<Mis of 
harmony and opAiir^ by a ch'aa^c waste )Qid «nei mklcCttpied 
▼aeoity ; but Sin and Death WM^ed Mp a m&ie of aggr^ 
4ated tott, oameoted with Mphaltm; a^wvric' tob bnlky 
for ideal aVcUtsets. 2. < . s 

ThU nnskilfal allegory appears la me one oif the gfMteat 
ihnlts of the poem ; and to thb thera WtM no ttittptatidn 
but the Author's opinion of its beauty-. ■ 

Td tha' condoet of the' namMva sonie cbjectiottsttia^ be 
,ttiada. Satan is with great aipeetailonbion^tbafoiwOw^ 



bnd ift ytiidiM, wd to Mffimd t6 go away oamoksttd. 
Tha oraaUMi of mail u repnMBtad as tha conaaqoeBca of 
tha Taoaitjr laft in heaTan t»y Iha expolaion of tha rebtb ; 
jBi S«|taa. iMQtioDs it at a xeport ri/i;. in A^aoen before bia 
depaitare. 

To find aantiiiMBls for Uia alate of ionocenca was rtry 
diffioolt ; and something of aAticipation, perhaps, is now 
and then discovered. Adam*s disooorse of dreams f eema 
not to be tha speealation of a new*created being. I knoar 
not whether his answer to Iha angel's reproof for cnriositj 
does not #ant something of propriety ; it is the speech of 
nman acquainted with many other men. Some philosophical 
ttCfUoos, especially whan the philosophy is false, might have 
been better omitted. The angel, in a comparison, qpeaks of 
Umorofu deer, before dear were yet timovons, and befora 
Adani coald onderstand tha comparison. 
, Dryden ramar1(S, that Milton has some flats among his 
f lavatipna. This is only to say that all the pans are not 
^ffuil. In every work one part must be for the sake of 
others; a palace mnat have passages ; a poem mnst hava 
transitions. It is no more to ba required that wit should 
(dways ba biasing* than that the mn should always stand 
at noon. In a great work there is a vicissitude of laminooa 
apd <^paqiie parts, as there is in the world a succession of 
tUj and night. Miltop, wh^n he has expatiated in the sky, 
may be allowad sometimes to rat^isit earth ; for what othor 
author ever soared so high, or si^stained hia flight so long? 
. Ifilton, bong well yarsad in tha Italian poeu, appears t» 
hare borrowed often (torn diam ; and as every man catchaa 
something from his oompanionSi his desire of imitating 
Ariosto's levity has disgraced his work with the ' Pnradiso 
of Foob;' a ^taon not in itself iU-imagintd, but too l«d[|r 
orous for iu place. 

His play on words, in which ha delights too oftoi ; his 
aquivucationa, which Bentley endaavoqrs to defend by tha 
axavipla of the ancients; hia unnaeassary and ungraceful 
use of terms of art, it is not necessary to mentkm, becausai 
thay are easUy lemaifcad, and generally censured; and at 
last bear so little paopoition to the whole, that they ifsarealj 
deserve the attentioii of acxitic. 

Stf/ck are the fisnlts of thlit wonderful parformanoa, * Pa- 
radisa Lost/ wbi^h ha who can put in balanoa with ita 



MILTON. 

iMiMttot mvicbe oomidiptd opt te nice bat its 4oll, as Itw 
tt> be eentorcd for want of caDdomrt than pitied for «aat of 
seuibitity. ■ ■ . ' > •. .i 

■ - Of ' Paradiae Regained,' the general jndgmeBt teems soar 
to be right, that it is in many parts elegant, and erery wher« 
instmctitre. It was aoC to be.snpposed that Che writer of 
' Paradise Lost' eoold ever write withoot great effusions of 
fancy; and exalted precepts of wisdoQ. The bails of Pft^ 
radise Regained' is narrow ^ a dialogue withoat action «an' 
nerer please like a onion of the narrative and dramatio 
powers. Had this* poem been written not by JCilton, but 
by some-imitator, it wotald hare claimed and reoei^ed ini- 
▼ersal praise. 

' If ' ParadiM Regained' has been too mnch depreeiated, 
' Samson Agonistes' has in reqoital been too mnch ad* 
iniced. It eoald only be brlo<BSF^ndice,and-the bigotiy 
of leamiag, that Milton conld prefer the ancient-tragedies, 
with their .incombrance of a ehoras, to the exhibitions of 
the French and EogUah stages ; and it is only by a bUnd 
confidence In the xi^tttataoaof Milton, that a dsama can 
be pvaised in whioh the intermediate parts have neithir 
canse nor«onseqaeaoe, neither hasten nor retard the oain^ 
strophe. . . .■> k i 

' In this^ragady aaa^ he we v e r, many pactionlar beaories^ 
many JQstacntinents and striking lines; bnt it wants that 
power of : attracting the attention which a wnll-cennectad 
l^an prodoees. 

Milton would not have excelled in dramatic writing; he 
knew human nature only in the gross, end had never stu- 
died the shades of ohatacter, nor the combinations of con* 
«anring, or the perplexity of contending, paaoons. Ht 
bad read much, and knew what books could teach ; bat 
llhd iaingled little in the world, and was defioient in the 
fcniawiedge which experience must confer. 

Through all his greater works there prevaUs a mufoim 
peculiarity of dictUm, a mode and cast of expressioQ whinli 
bears little resemblance to that of any former writer;: and 
/which is so far removed £rom coBNnon use, that an na* 
kamed reader, when he first opens his book, finds hianalf 
fttprised by anew language. 

This novelty has been, by these who can find nothhag 
wrong in Milton, imputed to bis laborious endeavonis after 



HI uaaxm. 

I Vft^MUltaUAtodtegmiidraroCiibidcM. Osr 
feljEa Addiftte, H/nk under iUm. .But the tnitli is, ths^ 
both in piose and verse, he bad formed his style by a |Mr> 
verae and iMdantio principle. ' He was desirous to.tlse Zng> 
lisk. vecdft with a foreign idiom. This ia all his poose is 
<Usoo««radand condemiied; for- then jsdg^ent opcvatai 
freelgri. nttlhoD .so&«ied< by . the -beauty, B6r . awcdiby the 
digDiUr, of his though ; bot'sneh^is Ae power ofhis poetKjr, 
Ihal his eaii ia iebey9sd without xesisunee, the zeadev feela 
hheself in oaptiva^ toa higher and a neUer miml> and eri^ 
liBiBin siaks m admiratioo. : 

...MikoDisstyle^Mas notiaodified by his siAject; what U 
shewn with greater extent in ' Paradise Lost,' amy be iimiBd 
ja ' Comua;.' ' One soorca of his pecaliatf ty ^as his fami- 
liarity with the Xosean poets ; the disposition ef hie word#, 
Uf.iJ, think, frequently Italian ;.perhaips Mmetiiiies' oon- 
hined witii ottier tongues. .^ : . • 

, > Of hinif'at lest, ois^'be said ^hatJoiten says of Spev- 
ler^itbAt lie wrote^w language^ b\it hea fotfmed^ whit 
Bttller icalls & BalnflonUh diaieett^n itself hardiend 
herfmrous, botjaade by esaltied geaius and extensire-lean^ 
ant the ,T«hiclB.of so afto^ iastructioD-and ao mueh pltt» 
sure, that, like oth«r lovers, we fiod grace in its deformi^. 
.?.' WJntbee*.bejih4> fttoltsof his dadtiao,fae'o«aBet want the 
pniaa of cepiousqese and varietyx ha was amsler of his 
lnDgnagBia.its £b11 extent; .andhaaaeliKsted Un xiielodioiu 
words with sufifa diligence, that from his book>alone thaut 
•f English poetry might be learned; 
. After his. diction^ somethiag m^ be said of his tierH^ 
emtiami Xha.wMosurtf, he say*» «< '^^ EriglUh Aerate 
9tirse.wUkomt frAfMa. Of this snoAe he had oraoy ezai»> 
ftes asAODfp the Italians, and aoma>io his own eonnitry • Ilia 
XarL of.SuBstVi iasaidta haw trenslattid ^ne of Viiipl«k 
books without rhyme}** and/beside'-our tragedies, as* !■# 
ahortrpoeins had appeavsd in blank* verse^ partieulasiy (doe 
ten£4s to reeencile ^die natibn to Ralegh's wild attemft 
tqiMn: Oaiaaa^ aadi ggMbeUy writtemihy Aalegh himaell 
lliase petty perlormanoee cannot be eiqpposedi to have mneh 
lltfuenced IdfiUon who more probably took his hiikt £ioai 
Trissino's ' Italia Liberate;' aad^tuding blank viersei 



• The. Earl of Snrrer translated two books of ViytU without 
'^--e,thetec!6ndabdthefoartb.Ar.B. '^- . • 



Ami tkjnm, wm daiifow pf im w u il i iig liiiBMlf tlMt it If 
b«tt«r. 

qftrus poetry. Bvvvwki«p»,«f to«<i7« m t iMiital optr 
niion, DMtre or mmie it no peowHuy M^jviiot: it ia how^ 
trer bj tho mn»i» ^f nam UhiI PMtry )ias bMO 4iKiiiiii- 
iMtediaaUUttgntfOAt «nd^)AtoBg«»8WPHlio4io«flyoo»> 
ftrveted vich • dw prapofdon of 4oiig And 4ioii ^UabltSk 
BMtre if niffKieDt. B«t ooe teof««tt OMnot ieoiBmwne«t# 
itsnUMtoModtey; vl)aroiiM|z«i»f«M(7«D4iinp«ifeei 
•omt )Mlp is Be o f oi tr y. TU nnfie of tho fingMab iMrait 
lineft •trikes itM «fir 90 faJntlj, th«» it i» etiUj kwtv nnlcH 
ftU th« jyllfUM of everj tiM oo<«pirBte Mstdicr ; thia oo» 
ppoTfttion MD bo ^y oUoimd by th* pNMnrBtioBof ovvy 
▼oriM vonuaglod witb Apotlior w » distimgt iyiHvi of »oaQdt( 
pad this ditinctaeao ii obtaiaod opd.priaonrod by tbo arti<- 
iice of rhyme. Hie virioty of pomet, «» piiwli beoslod by 
die loren of bbak Terse, ehaages the meMores of an Eng- 
Uehpoetto the periodeof « d^eimor ; and there are only 
« few skilfal and happy readers of Milton, liho enable 
tkeir vpdienoe to perceivo* where tlM lines etad or begin; 
JBIamk mme, said na ingwilens tiitio, w e wt to be v4rH 

"BoKity nay aobeiet mtboat tfcyme, bat Bagiiih poetiy 
will not of lea please; aoreaariijnieefar be aafrly spared 
b« where tha sab}oetisable to eapport ineif. Blank TeMa 
audus some approach to that which is called tba lapldai7 
style ; has neither the aasiiMss of prose, nor the aielody of 
nnmbera, and diarafoia tires by loag eonlinaaaee. Of the 
Italian writers withoot rhyme, whola Milloa allsges as prt- 
aedenu, not one is popnlar ; what rsason «onld urge in its 
dafeoce has been eoni^ited by ibe ear. 

Bat, whaterev be the airaatageo of ibyme, I aaanot pre* 
vaOoa myself to wish that Mihaa had been a rhyaier; fot 
IaaBBotwishhlswoi% to be otherthan it Is; yet like other 
heiaaSyheistobaadmiMdfalherthaaiBiltatad. Hethat 
thinks himself capable af astottislriBg may write blaai 
vema: bat those iSm hape oaly to i^easemqsC aondsioend 
to rhyme. 

The hi^KSt praise of genins is original ia^ontipD. Miliaa 
aanaot be said to have ooatrived the straatare of an epl^ 
poem* and thafafgrs owes revevfaea to that vigoar 
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amplitade of mind to -wlddi all genentions nraat b^ indebted 
for the art of poetical neirration, for the texture of the fable, 
'the variation of incidents, the inteiposition of dialogue, and 
ad the stratagems that sttit>rise and eacfaain- attention. Bat; 
t>f all -the Iwnrowers from Homer, Milton is perhaps the 
leiist indebted. He was natarslly a thinker for himself, 
confident of his own abilities, and-disdainfol of help or hin- 
4erance: he did not refuse- admission to the fhoo^ts or 
images, of his predecessors, but be did not seek them. 
IVom his contemporaries he neither courted nOY received 
support; there is in his writings nothing by which the pride 
of'Other authors might be'gratified,- or favour- guned, no 
exchange of praise,' nor solicitation of siipport. His great 
works were perfbrmed under discountenance, sind in blind- 
ness ; but difficulties vanished st his touch ; he was bom 
for whatever is arduous ; and his work is not the greatest 
of hert^c poems, only because it' Is not the first. 

BUTLER, : "; 

Op the great Author of ' Hudibras' there is a life prefixed 
to .the later editions, of. his .poem, bj an miknown writer, 
and therefore of disputable authority; and.some account is. 
iocideptally givenby WoM, whacoDfcsses the unpertaiuty . 
o(hi»:Own imneative: more, however than tjviy knew can. 
not now be learned, and. nothing remains but to compare 
and copy them. , . . > . - c 

SAMXTSji BuTLBK was bom in the parishof Strenshi^i, 
in. Worcestershin, according to Jiia biographer,, in 16I8. 
This aeoonni Dr. Nash finds confirmed by the registan. 
He was obristened Feb. 1A» > 

His father's condition is variously represented. Wood 
mentions him as eompetentiy wealthy ; but Mr. limgne- 
vUle»jthe son »i Btttier'a pnncipal. friend, says he.was.aa 
honest farmer with soroehsmall estate, «who made aaWft 
to. ed](ipat« his sen fit the gr»mmM^«chool. of- .Worcester, 
under Mr, Henry Bright,* from whose can he remdted 

■« Tbe«e are the word8.orTthe aathor of the ibort 'account of 
Butler prefixed to ' Hudibra*,' which Dr. Johnson, Do^wiUMtandr 
in? what he saya above, seei^w to have sopposed «'as written by 
Mr> L^nicoeiviiie, the Aether; but the contrary is to be inlterred 
from j^^i4)«e(|MDt-pa4H4r^ whereib the author laments thst he 
Jiad neither such an acqaamtance nor interest with Mr..Lonff^e> 
-^^*e, k» to procure Ada mm the golden remslns of Bntier there 



tar k ib^n Uh ta Oalndiii but, te «*« oF bomt. 
wu Banc iu<> > dhdIwt at U7 coIIi(l Wcod IwA 

u nihu iHbifal vlMkii k* mm u C«mbcid|> or Om, 



it an btrdlr be imaguBd Uitt ha Lived to Icwg in eithir 
nDiT«nUT but m bctqngini to ana honH or uodicr; mod 
It il stUI 1m> likel; Ibu be caalii hmn u lsil( iolublail 

. ■ pLue of LevniDg irilh u LitU* diHijicIiflB u u> !(■» hu 
IWid«DC« miccnua. Di^ NMh bu ducoTtml thU bl5 

' fuhor' vu owptr DfkkiaBK and a LiKlt laod,«onhabcnK 
light pMiuli ft jeu. Kill uUed Ba^er'i uwnut. . 
' Wood tiu hu infoFOUioD Itoa hia bioibtr, vhoic nun- 
tin pUctd him u Cuilindfe. in ry pODiioii 10 ihu af hii 



lU *u fur KiiiM limti ucording 10 tba uthiir at Ui 
Ufa, dark IDUcltfuri, of a*ri'i CnoBli, in Wanauar- 

hi) paocil ■» thi trieiidibip of tht oilabntad Coaler. 

u £ar]^i Croambi bat, whaa ba liiquiTcd for tham vkbm 
7t«rf af^iward, be foDDd ihvn daitrfiTad, ta Hop wiftdova, 
«Md aim Au iliaj kii4l]I 4oH(»d a bMiar fu*. 



us BUTUEa. 

B* wtm ■ftuwiid miuSmA iirto 4h* ftniy «f Him 
CmlBtaM of K«ot» whera he had th* «• of » libnuy ; Md 
■o amok noommcnded UmMlf to a«ldeii, di»t ko WMOfMk 
wtplogrtdby kim in literary barincM. StMtm, •• is irall 
koQwn, WM Heward to the CwmteN, ond is rappoeod to 
kftTie gained muok of kie wealth bj aianaging her estate. 

In what character Botler was admitted faito that lady's 
aarviee, kow loag ke oontieved ia it, and why be left if ^ is> 
Ute tbs other iaeideots of his life, iicterly oakoown. 

The vicissitudes of his 4Doaditloa plaoed him aftarwaid 
ia the Ikmily of Sir Sanrad Lake, one of CromweH's oft* 
cers. HeiekeobsennBdsemQekof the character of Iha- 
sactaEias, that ha is said to have written or began hn poem 
atthia tmt} and it is likely tbat'soeh a design wMid M 
fsvBMdinaplaoewherehe saiwthe principies and praetfeaa 
of the rebels, andadons and mndisgoised in the co w ftdenea 
•f soaoess. 

At length the King retarned, and <hetine«ugMia^fUBh 
loyalty hoped for its reward. Bnder, however, was oily . 
nada seereiary to the Earl of Carbary, presldeAt of the 
faine^ity of Wales; who conferved on him tha steward- 
alup of Ladlow Castle, wbea the Coart of thoBCardhcSms 
wriTod. 

In tUs pwt of his life, he martied Mrs. HailMrt, • 
gntiewomaa of a good- family, and lived, says Wood, 
i^cn her fortoae, having stodied the oommon law« hat 
amrar praetiaad it. A fortoae she had, says his btogm . 
fher, bat it was lost by bad aeearitias. 

In 1663 waa pnblidied tha trot part, oontainku; thraa 
cantos, of tha poemof ' Hndihraa,' which, to Priavrdaaaa, 
was made kaown at eoun by tha taate and faafltienoa of thii 
Earl of I>orset. Whan it was known, it was neoeasaiil^ 
admired: Uie King qaoted, the courtiers stndied, and iha 
whole party of the royalists li4*P^Mded it. Eneiy eye 
watched for the golden iho«er which was to fall apon tha 
Author, who certainly was not without his part in tho 
ganaral azpeetatioa. 

In 1664 the second part appeared; the enrloaity pf iha 
nation was rekindled, and tha writer was again praised and 
dated. Bat praise was his whole reward. * Clarendnn,* 
■ays Wood, * gave him reason to ho^ for places aad asa* 
ploynenu of valoa and credit;* botnosachadvaatageiAd 



b*«Tcr«lilwii. Iti«aeiMMedthattb«KiBgoQMgwrtUB 
t)tf«e liTiiidr«di gpuaeM ; bat •£ thv temporar j bouity I fiiid 
BO pvooC 

Wood nlatM diaft 1m ww aeoreUiy to VilUen, i.xA»oi 
BooUagluun, whon ho w»» dMocollor of Cambridgi : tkb 
U doobctd b7 tlM olbtr writw, wlio yot allows the Dokolo 
Imvo boon hio freqoont boBofoetor. That both thoto oo* 
fouto ure&lio thero io tomoq to Mspoct, fron aitoiy idU 
by Paoke, in hit account of tho life <^ Wychoiioy; aad 
£n» ioa»o TccMi vhkh Ifr.Thyor haa pobliahod in/Ao 
Aathor*a Bcaaaina. 

' Mm. Wychoriey/ says Packo» < had always laid hold of 
m opporconlty which offertd of ropniooting to tho Dike 
of Bockin^am how well Mr. Butler had deserred of tfas 
loyal fami^, by writing his Inimltahlo *' Hndibvaa;'' and 
that iC was a reproaoh to tiia eoorty that a penon of his 
loyally and wit should suffer in (Aiacwity, and under tho 
wanuhedid. The Puke always seemed to hoasken to him 
wiith attentian enough; and afker some tine undertook to 
recommend his pretensions to his Majesty. Mr. Wyoher* 
ley, in hopes to keep him steady to his word, obtained of 
his Oraeo to name a day, wban he night introduce thai 
9odeat and unfMCnnato poet to his now patron. At lam 
an appointment was made, and the place of meeting wan 
agreed to be the Roebuck. Mr. Butler and his friend at- 
tended according^; tho Duke joined them; but, as the 
d 1 would hnve it, the door of the vo<Mn whore they 
aat was open, and his Grace, who had seated himself near 
it, obsenrii^ a pimp of his aoquaintantee (the creature too 
wu aknighi) trip by with a brace of ladies, immediately 
quitted his engagement to foUow another kind of bosinesl, 
at which he was more ready than in doing good offices to 
men of desert, though no one was better tnalified than 
he, both in regard to his fortune and understanding, to 
prvMect them ; and from that tfane to the day of his death, 
pbw Butler never found the least effeot of his promise I* 

Soch is this Btoiy. The Tenes are written with a degree 
of aeriiio^y «. such as negleol and disappointment mi^ na- 
turally excite ; and sach as it would be hard to imagine 
Bailer oapsble of expressing against a man who had aqy 
daim to his gratitnde. 
' JSfotwit h stMid ia g thifcdiscaniigemtm>iiiiwgiia»»ho^ 
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prosecuted his design ; tM in idTB pnbli^hed t third ptM, 
''Which still leaves the potom imperfect amd abrupt. HeW 
much more he originally intended, or with what eventstha 
i&etitm was to he concluded, it is vain to conjectnire. Kor 
can'it be thought strange that be should stop'here, however 
Ufexpectedly. To write without reward is sufficiently 
UDpIeasing. He had now arrived at an i^e when he might 
think it proper to be in jtst no longer, and perhaps his 
health might now begin to fail. 

He died in 168O; and Mr. Longueville, having unsuc* 
cessfally solicited a sabscription for ■ his interment ik 
Westminster Abbey, buried him at his own cost -in the 
cirarchyard of Covent-garden.* Dr. Simon Patrick read 
the service. 

Granger was informed by Dr. Pearce, who aaaied for his 
authority Mr! Lowndes of the Treasury, that Butler had a 
yearly pension of a hundred pounds. This is contradicted 
by eAl tradition, by the complaints of Oldham, and by thk 
i«proaches of Dryden ; and I am afraid will never be con- 
firmed. 

About sixty years afterward, Mr. Barber, a printer, 
vayor of London, and a friend to Butler's principles,' be- 
stowed on him a monument in Westminster Abbeys, thui^ 
inscribed: 
^ M.S. 

SAMUELIS BUTLERI, 

Qui Strenshamiae in agro Vigom. niat. l6l2, 

obiit Lond. I68O. 

Vir doctus imprimis, acer, integer ; 

Operibus Ingenii, non item pnemiis, foeliz 

Satyrici apud nos Carminis Artifex egregins; 

Quo simulatae Religionis Larvam detraxit, 

Et Perduellinm scelera liberrimd exagitavit; 

Scriptomni in sao genere, Primus & Postremus. 

Ke, cul vivo deerant feni omnia, 

Deesset etiam mortuoTnmuIus, 

Hoc tandem posito marmore, curivit 

J0BANNE8 BsRBJBR, Civis Londiaensis, 17S1* 

• In a note in the ' Biograpbia Britannlca,' p. 1075, he is said. 
e|» the aotbortty of the younger Mr. liOniiraevtlle, to have llred 
' — aie'>ear» in Ro«e-street, Covent-gankn, and also that he. 
*- — t: the latter of these particulars is rendered Ughly pro- 
hls MDg interred in Uw cemetery of that pufih.-*!!. 
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Alter hb 4«kth vtM vabliahcd ikant saaU vdnmitvf 
his pDstluimQiu works: I know not by: whom eoUeeted, or 
bywbat aathprky ascertained;* -andf lately; two Volttmcs 
more haye been, printed by Mr. Tbyer, of Maodkester, id* 
dubitably genni^. From none of these piee^jcan his Ii& 
be traced, or his character discovered. Some .▼evses, in 
the last'coUeotioa» shewhiiA ttohave been ambng those wfab 
ridiooled the institation.oC the Royal Society, of which the 
enemies were for some time very nomerons and very acri> 
Bonioos, for what reason it is hard to conceive, since the 
philosophers professed not to ^vance doctrines, but to pro^ 
dnce facts; and the mostsealous enemy of innovation mnslk 
•dmit the gradnal jMrogrcss of ^^meaot, however he mliy 
oppose hypothetidd temerity^ 

.'In this mist of obscnrity passed the life of Batler, a man 
whose, nune oan only perish with his lasgnsfe. The mode 
and place of his education are onknown ; tbe events of his 
life are varionsly related; and all that can be told with 
oertainty is, that he was poor. 

. The poem of * Hodibras' is one of thoso compositions of 
which aquation may justly boast; as' the images which it 
exhibits are domestic, the sentiments^ nuborrowed and ui' 
expected, and the strain of diction .original and. pecnliar.- 
We mnst not, howeTer, safier the pride,, which we assume 
la the conntrymen of Butler; to make any tncroachment 
9P0II -justice, nor ^propriata those hononrs which others 
have a right to share. The poem of > ' Hndibras* is not 
wholly English; the original idea is to be found in 'the 
history of * Don Quixote ;' a book to which a mind of the 
sraaiest powers may be indebted without disgrace. 
.• Cervantes- shews a man, who having, by the incessant 
parusal of incredible tales, subjected his understanding to 
his imagination, and familiarized hjimiad by pertinacious 
Vieditatioo ' to trains of incredible events, and scenes of 
impossible existence; goes out in the pride of knighthood 
to redress wrongs, and defend virgins, to rescue cimitiv« 
pJBoeisesi and tumble usurpers from their thrones; at- 
tended by a squire, whose cunniog, to» low for the sus- 
picion of agenerous'miqd,eniMeshim oflteti to cheat lus 



• They were eoUeeted into one, and pvUIshed in iflno. 



'Hm Uro of B«tkri» a> ptMbytevtaujoMlM, wlu^tetlie 
eteHdiaea of l»gal antlioHty ud the ragt of aMfoufigii^i. 
JMH 8 > nngtiUw councry t6 i«prMi sopcrnition tad «ort«ei 
atafif^ woonpikniid ty on iii(i«p«ideDt cle«k, disptttattOM 
iod obstiMtt; with whom b^ often debatof « b«t ti«Mr ««»' 
quenhha. 

CenrMMi had m> muoh ki&diMss for Don Quixote tint, 
bowovw keoubamsMt bfatt with ibiwd dlstreMcs, bo glvoo 
bin BO u«cb lettM nd vinoo w iMypiwoiTO our oMoeai^ 
whofvftr b« lA« or wbitoftr bo doos, bo lo modo b^r 
BMiebleM dexterity eoaaMkiy tldlcvl«os> bat novov ooft< 
twipiiblo. 

Satfbr foor Hodibrw, hSM foot bad no tottdonmi; ho 
chooses not that aoj pity shoold bo abewn or ratpect pikl 
biui bo givee him up at oaco to lau^ter and coataapt^ 
iHtboiik vkjqjcaiixj that can dignity or proteot bim. 
' In formlttg |h« chafaefeMr of Hodibtas« and deacrlMag Ida 
paiMOa and lnMlimeats, the Author loeaia ti» taboaf \r¥k 
a tamnltnoas confasion of disahuilar ideas. Ho bid toad 
iIm history of the mook knigbtS'errant; ho kaow ibo no- 
ifoas and manoars of a presbytofiaa ttagi9irata» and triad 
to anito the abrarditiaft of both, bowevav distaal, fai om 
parsoaaga. Tbns be girea bim that pedaatio ofieatatioikof 
knowledge which baa ao rektioa to cbiTalryi and loadsltfia 
Hftb martial faMBambraaaeathat oas add aoAtag to bisoitfl 
digaiiy. lla aonds bim ont a c^UmeWng, and 31^1 novar 
briaga bim within sight of war. 

If Hadibraa bo coasidared aa Am repreaentatit^ of tha 
pvaabyteriittSf it ia not «aay to aay why his weaponadiotiM 
be rapreseaied u ridiealotta or'aadleea ; for, whatoyarjadgi 
tMol might be paaaad apon their kxiowladge or their avga- 
meatft, expcrieaee bad saffieiaiitly abewn that their award! 
1MM not to b« daapiaed. 

Tba hero, thoa compotmded of swaggeiar and padant^af 
Ittlght and jvatioe, Ip led forth to acUon, with bia aqaira 
Ktf^o, aik indepOkdent entbaiiast. 
- Of the eontextaie of atcata planned by the Awthfor^ 
which is Called tbo aetioa of the poem, siaoe It ialaft b^N 
pMfMtt no judgmentean bo made. It is probable that tka 
hero was to beledthroagh many luckless adyentnxeaiWbialk 
woal4 give oooasjaa, like bia attack v^w. the 'beajr aad 
,' to expose the ridicnloos rigour of the sectaries; lib* 
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bi» •nocnatmr- wttb Sidi^Dfiliel and'Wluenfa; to-make ampa^ 
•tidoil and oredalitj oontwiiptible'; art l&e hit vecovts.to 
«^l«ir.Mtailcr ef th» Uw, diaeovw the £raQdnlwt pakO> 
«iD0(o(4UffertBt piofcasioiu; :'. i . i 

* What series of eyents he would have fonned, or in .what 
-flianii«l"he woiild havewwarded or ponkhed his here, it is 
raia- to ooaJectoBe.-'' His work amst.have had, as. it 
I, tlie defect which J>T7dentiiDpates . to Spensw ; : the 
adieii coiUd nothave been one ; there could ovlj have been 
a.siwoesaion of incidents; each .of which mi^tiiaTe hap- 
Tined without the rest, and which eonld not all co-operate 
•to any ainglerconclniion. 

i. 3I19 disooBthnuty of the action might however hare been 
etsilj ibrgiiven> if there had been action enooi^:. bat I be- 
liiBTe eyeij:reader regret* the panci^ of events,, and com* 
plains that in the poem of ' Hadibras,* as in the history of 
•lIUKjdides, there ils more said than done, Theeceneaare 
•tOoaeMom diaiiged, and the attention is tiftd withlong 
coBvsrsctioo. . ' ■ . . ■ .1 

' olt is, indeed, much taiain easy to form dialogues than.to 
•contrive adventarse. Every pbsitieil> makes way for-iaa 
'nrgnment, and every objeetien dictates an 'answer. •:'WheB 
•two disputants are engaged %pun a complicated and cxtei»> 
'flive question, the diflbally js-not .locobtinae, but to 'end, 
•the controvert. Bat whether it be that.we oomprehend 
but few of the possibilities of Ufe; or that life itself affords 
litde varied, every man who has tried knows how mnch 
laboor it will cost to form such a ccmbineStion of icircum- 
•mices-ae shall have at once Uie grace of novelqr and- cre- 
dibility, and delight fatfcy wlthoat violence to reason. » 
r-''>PsriiapB thcdialogua of dris poem is-notperfect.' Some 
f«wer of engs^faig the ettedtton might have been added 10 
it>by quioher nciproodtiota, by. seasonable intemptions,>by 
•aidden qneetions,'atid-- by a nearer, approach to dramatic 
ipr^hUiaeu; -witfefont which fictitioasapeeclieswill always 
<faa; htfwinrer spaMding wMi sentences, and however. yarie> 
giMd with alhnione. 

. ..(The .great nBUree^of plaasore is variety. Uniformity 
must tire at last, though it be uniformity of excellence. . W-e 
love to expect; and, wlwn expectation is disappointed or 
gratlOed, we want to be tfpdn expecting. For this im«»- 
tiMoa of tha pvnent, whoafnv w^idd-pbiase muitmaV 

G8 
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dfatribatian of th» stiH 9aA niimrtml ptrtt. It k lor 

if tW «iM*iD(feicaztwt»«Hl tlwM MbMnxgr ohMfM 
the whole of a book may be ftidio«3y th»ii|li all tha 



If jn aihini t ihla wilrqmM gi y a f t rpe l ari l | i 1a ai aigi ,aa<<|» 
vooid avev iailva faalf«ead ibe w«fc«f Butler; Uat «te 
piet has eirer breaght ao naoy renibie imaSM «a hi||rfl|| 
s^Betheri Itiiaearaaly poeBibIatoperaseapi«e«Mnik 
ipding aoan aseedatioD of iaiagw that waejaeverfaaai 
baforv. By the fifst paxagnph tha laaicr i» amaaairkj 
the next he is delighted, and by a law-mora^miaad la aa- 
tMUmMDk; bataitDDukanit ie a toileaBie fleasaa; lift ia 
apoa ii«ary of vanieiaig, aad loagB to be diverted; 



Oamla talt beUe MaUio dloen, die aHqaendo 
£t heaef die nea.troaif <lic an^iiiaado male. 



fansiaatiati ia aeiltee withaqtAnowXedgag 
in -vaJa tha power of ooaifainalioD^ aaleae study 
tion supply materials to be combined. Bntler% ttaaeniaaiuff 
faaawiedge appear proportibned to bU axpaaea: whaMvar 
tepio amploya his nuad» ha shews himaeU ^aiUied laan- 
pttttd and illnstrate St with ail the aeoaasariea that b«>ha 
fomish t ha ia fanad not oaly ca have travailed tha 
mad, hat the by-paths of literatnre; not aoly la 
hava taken ^nezal snrvayi^ bat to hare ezaauaed partiott- 
lara with minate inspecciaa. 

If tha IVeach boast tha leaning of Babalaii, ise mmA 
aat ba afraid of ooafwatii^ tham with Botlcr. 

Bat tha mast yaloaUe parts of his parforaaaBca anthaaa 
which ndred stady and native wit eaanot sapply« Hi that 
aenly.makas a book firom books amy ba asafal, hot eaft 
acanely be great. Bvtlar had not sRiieiad Ufis to gUd^bt^ 
aidaiUmnttseenorTmobsanped* Bh had watahad with great 
4iligenoe tiie aparatians of hnaan natwna, and traoad-iha 
affseta af opfauon, hamoar, intaiast, and pai^aa. Sinm 
aaeh ramaria preaeeded that fiaat nitmber of s e n tstttiada 
diatichs which hare passed into eonTenMti«o» aBd-Mraaddb^ 
as prevasblal asdamstoike gsDsriU itoakfif praatkal hunr- 
ledge. 

roflchas haaa viea«dand ad^pfaed, tha tet 

tif intnlUpnt mritiritj in, hnw wis It puTJianna^ t 

^ftns'fnaaBl ahany iiwii;.itfwa Mt ftodnpd 




•ft tha «ll q£ MaiiMUl 4avi% or of Mtdden SMcstity^ it 
kipMiidAilveMhaodiMiiMrof tlMMoM aciivv mk eo»> 
pnhaumLttiiML ]L«» inferaMd by Mr.l1ij«r» of Mtm* 
cksMn, that excdlenft«dilMr of tlua AvtlMc'a ntici^ tkatkt 
MUitewMaoUMigliko'SwdibiM' in prate. UfehMin 
to HiiMrtnn A> tnwwn^iilMo >ooh» to wtoA Bittler i». 

it» aad pnnqptt m «m fttUukrei kgr 




Biiiid, and miglit be uefaUj. •ppliaA 4o sovo futiira imK^ 
poft«* 8aehi»tiloliib«ii«(lhitMlfl|o«iito£oriwm0ruUtj. 
Jq^hwBun wodki mo not ouUjr foond wUhoot a peii«h* 
•blofivk Of tko aMiM* poau.orefy raador <m1> tbe aqF^ 
tkolccr MAioiiM aid omnttiM. Of < I)«dibraa,' tbo aaa* 
••!■» baisf fimitdtd «t ap toi oi W y aw uimpqnry and )ooal» 
wid tharofina booMM avary day Iwa IntaUisibla, aad lata 
Mrildng. W]ial.Ciaaniaiyaof pbiloaQphyif-lriialikawiaa 
•f witaad knt^m,Amt* tiHiaaffMaati» flotiooftof o|faiioa% 
iBdMDliraM^adaftBBiHMktiwiofNatara*' SoalivaiuM» 
aa dapcod apon itanding ralationa and ganacal paailaiia wn 
•o-«Htaadad v4lbliia laoa of nan; bat tboae aMMlifiaaliona 
«flilaaBdpaa«U«dti8»ofpn«tio»,ivhic|iara thaprogaagr 
•f tmr tad parvaraaaeia* or u bait of aoaM acoidantal 
or imMtanr pawaaitov muM pandi witk tbaiv 



MofBh tbarafora of that hnnoqf wbMtU tia^iportcd tka 
|bm* oatfiory lailb Manteaqftit lorttom^wbodoBotbnow 
aolMMMij» Ilia ailkitaapaaatitMa, tba 8loo«graMi> 
I, andiha naW w rn aawplaaof l h»aiirtear jwnitaaa; 
ti^tf va knair thMi, dai&v* oar iafafmattoa only fra«a 
btohi^jar firooi t radW a fl >JU«a navar had then balm our 
tjftt^ and oaaaoibwi'by MftpUaatMo and atadjr oodwiiaad 
IIhi Ubm in wldah Ihigr an fatiriaad» Onr graad|a«ha» 
baw tkopklaco fimaa ^ Itfa; w» jndga g£ tba lUa by,«o»- 
tampiating tbe pictara. . 

' It ia aaaaeriy poiaflda»i» tfaa ragaUrit/ tnd ooaipoaura 
aC tM wnmmt Uxm to MMgatha tawak.oC abaordily* and 
of aanlK^iatite, «Udi.paivlaxad dMtrina, ^ 
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4«i«d pnotfee, tad tAiatmNA both fuUie'uid prhwMr qiiill 
i^ that t|e, vhcfD lobotdiiaiiMi «it teoken,- and aw« w«< 
biaaad amy; whan any vatMtled iMalv«lo«,>«lM> eoatd 
hatcb a lialf-foraiad aation, prddacad Uto tlw pnUiej' wliea 
«v«ry nan might become zfttuektur, and vkaoat vnwf. 
pTCaoher eonld tiolkot aoaiigraBatloo* 
: The wisdom of the oaitioD U very watonabiy- aoppoaed 
tO'T^side in the parlianeat^ ¥!!)»( eaa beoonelnded of tha 
lower dataea of thtf people, wheD« in one of tlw pariiameata 
summoned by Crofflwell, it waa aeviooaly prapoaed, that t^ 
the *coeida in the Tewer thonld be-bnmt, thaC alinMMr)r 
of things <past ihooU be eAoed,and^attha fHioleiyataa 
of life should oommenoe anew? ';..<. 

< .We have never been witnetass ofaaimosidea excited by; 
ihe'nfle of mino^pies and pUiat-porriageT noraean with 
w)Mt abhorrence thoie, who eonM eat them at aH other 
tittea of the year> wonM ah«tnk>ftom them in D t e c aBt aa ; 
An old pnrifan, who was al^ is my childhood, being at 
i»e of the feasto of tiie church invited by ancigUMMrtO 
partake his cheer, told him, that if he wonld treat- htm m 
an alehonse with beer'brewedfw iJl tliiea and ao a a ons,ha 
ahoidd aoeept his kindness, bat wonld have none of his ins 
perstitions meats or drinks. ' / ' 

. Ose of the puritanical tenets waa the* illegality of tXl 
Itara'es of chanee; and he that teada Oataker nponXola 
may see how much leamlbg and reaaon one of the iirat 
schotaraof hial^gs Chovght necessary, to prove that k was 
110 crime to throw a die, or play at cards, or to hido m 
shilling for Um Veokoalng. 

• Astrology, however, ageing which aa much of the usSgni 
is directed, was not mora the folly of the paritaas tSuttrof 
others; Ithadln'thattime avery4sxtMidvedcminioa. It« 
pT«rilc(ie»8 raised hopto and feitra In-miiMs'iiriitch-iBing^t.lsr 
luk^-rfjeoted it with contempt; Bi hainrdoba nndertakioga 
care Uras taken to begin vnder thoiaHnaiioe of a prspitioiu 
•planet; and; whte the King was piisiArar in Carisbrook 
Castle, an astrologer was oonsaltid what hoior would b« 
found most faTourahle to an esa^. • - i 

• ■ Wharefreet thispeem hndvpon tha pnblio, whethat it 
shamed imposture, or ledaimed oednlity, ia not-eaaily d«p 
termined. Cheata can aeldom stand long againat laa^iAr.' 

Li* certain that thir cndii of plaativy inteUigance won 
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fait ttwtyj thoagh some men of knowledge, and Dfydea 
atton^ them, eontinoed to believe that eoDJanetions •hA'tifi 
positions had a great part in the distribution of godd or eril, 
nfiAin the gOTemmeor of iaMooaiy things.' 
' Poetical notion onght to be pr6bid>le upon eeitain> soppo- 
dtioB^; and such probabiUty as barles(|ne requires is herei 
violated; 'only by one incident.* Kothing can shew merer 
plainly the oeeessity of doing something, and the difficnltjr 
0f finding something to do, than that Butler was rcSduced to 
transfer to his hero the flagellatiod of Sancfao, not the most 
agreeable fiotion of Cervantes ; very suitable, indeed, to 
the manners of that »g9 and nation, which ascribed wook 
darfhl eflBcacy to voluntary penances ; bnt so remote from 
th4»:practice and opinions of the Hudibrastic time; that jadgi* 
ment and imagination are alike ofiended. . . 

The diction of this poem is grossly familiar, and the num- 
bers purposely neglected, eioept in a few places where the 
thoughts by their native excellence secure themselves from 
Tiolation, being such a& mean languid cannot express. The 
mode of ^sification has been blamed by Dryden, i^o r«- 
grets that^ the heroic measure was not rather. «hosen. To 
the critical sentence of Dryden the highest reverence would 
be due, were not his decisions often precipitate, and his opi» 
fljons immaMre. When he wished to change the measore^ 
he probaUy wbuld have beoi' willing to changamore. ' If 
be intended that, when the numbers were heroic, the diction 
riiould still remain vulgar, he planned avery heteregeneoua 
and'umatural composition*. If he preferred a general staie- 
Ifness both of sound, and words, he can be only understood' 
to wish Butler had undertaken a different work. 
i nwmeasnre is quick, spri|^tly, and colloquial, suitablp^ 
to the vulgaris of die words and tha. levity of the senti^' 
seats. But snch numbers and sndi diction can gain regard; 
otdy when' they are used by a writer whose vigour of faneyi! 
and eopiiBosnass of knoiriedge entitle him to contempt of or- 
Aamients, ud who, in confidence of the novelty and justness 
of his'comxvttona, can aifmrd to ihrowmelaphon and epi- 
thets away. To another that conveys commcm iJun^ts ioc 
ttanless verdMcatieD, it will only be said, Pmiper videri 
CUmna vuH, ei eH pauper. .The. meaning and diction will 
be worthy of each other, and criticism may justly dooia' 
tff palish; togathar. ' .' • 
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Vor etw dMill^ amitliir Bvtfor AoQld agrife^ w«iU Ni" 

MiMki»« 4iapiQ|miliM betir«flft ike style tni the Mnriin8>lit% 
or between the 9Arw(tixkmtmtMmvit» and the ftiwhrni^mrt 
ndyeet. U therelere» like aU bodiae conipowided ef hice- 
mta e o M pf» ooBfiae to it » fitocii^ of ewnayiioiu AMk 
diapwiMfftteQ ie luttalvnl : Md froin what a uuwtnnl «• 
eatt 4«rive oBly the p lfaa ra whiiA Boralgr fradnoee. W% 
%imK% ikawhileaiaatBaiiBatUnf ;b«twheaitisnoloi||ir 
atiaa^» we peveaive ita defomlity. It ia » ^uid of ailiiua^ 
whiflh by f^naa* repaftition detecta itoelf : end. the leedar, 
lawsiag ia tima whtt.be ia to expeotv laya dowe hia book, 
aa the afeotator tarns away fraai a aeoohdeiki^itioa of thea* 
triekB» of which the only tue ia to ahow that ihay oaorbft 
pUyed; 

ROCHESTER. 

Joan WiLMOT, afterwavd Eari of Rooheatevy tha-aon of 
fianry £a>l o# Itofchaater, beittos known by thetitk of 
Lord WHmot, lo often mentioned in ClaiandoAfa HiBto^, 
«aa bom April 10» iSi/f, sA Ditehley, in Oxfodahiva. 
Afceg a. grwninatioal edtteeliea et'the achaol of Bnrfoad, ho 
entand a noUenmn lata Wadhau CoUege, ia 1659, oofy 
tirelTO yaa» old ; aad in ld6l» at foorteM^ waa, with aona 
olhar pflBriana o£ hi|^ rank, maie anattBr of arts by l4a4 
C^iaacndeninperaoB* * 

Ho temUed afterward iato Inaioa and Italy; and at 
Uaninm devoted huntelf to the eonrt. Ial66$ hewiM 
to sea with Sandwich, and iiarineniidwii hiiaaalf at Basgeo 
by anoommiBn intrepidity; and the next aaauaer acrved 
ton board Sir Edwaad 8|n«ie,who,in the heat of thw 
It, having a measaga of w f c oo f to aand to ona of 
oaptainay oooM ind no anui raadiy to carry it baa ¥f31i. 
who, in an open boat, went and sitavaed aasldaa flw 
of shot< 

But bis repntaaion ler hmvary waa not laatiag; ha.wna 
lap re ach ed winh alinkiag awayin staitot^aanel^aad.laai** 
kghiaceapwionatosklfkaatheyoealdwithdntUaB; and 




toilet iilau 

had veiy early aa iDeUBatioBtn 



^owlMr,ibe.QBhap»ilj addicfeid liiopalf to damtiiint aai 
iHewn C0M pMy ».by which hU friaeipto ven Mnaptod, 
iiMliu* BMBMis deprsradi He loM all mdm of raligjnn 
^Mfeniat, Mdpfindiagk potmmwaiuitu admit the «ath»> 
liM^of Uwt» wbieh howaa naobad act to obey, dwl ^wtd 



Aa heaxMUadia Uwtnaisir and Heeatioiis met^auait 
Vdlich wina8nHtaa,hia ooiapaatonsaagetly apeooragod irim 
im axoaMyflnd ha williDgly in^irigadhiit ; till, aa he co»i 
iiessed to Dr. Burnet, he was for five years togslliar ae» 
Haaally dnvik, or so maah ioBaaaad by H^acpieiiC cbria^, 
M in BO intonrsd to be master of hiawelf . 

In this state he played vaay firalics, which it is aoi iw 
hit hoaoar ifaat we ehoold lamember, aad whioh ara not 
4aw distiacdy kaowa. He oftea paraaad low flmoori ih 
laaaii diagaiaes, aad always idad withgiaateacaatness aad 
dtaterity the oharaotera which he aaaaoMd. 
. Heonoearoettd a atage on Tower^fll, and haraagnad 
the fofalacees^amonniebaidE; and, hatring anda fhjFaiB 
fan ofiihatady« is saU to hampnietiaed kanoaen^y^ 
. Hawaf ao auudi Ja fiar^nr with Kiag(&airk8,d»tlia 
was nuuie one of the gentlemen of the bedchaater, and 
«aai9tmlier of IVaodatoek Faih. 
* Hanag an acthra and ioqaiaitiTa jniad, he Mif«r,«»cft 
it his paBMEystas of iBtBiBperaiioa,waairiiol]y nei^gaBr «f 
atady; henad what is oaa«deied aa polale 
Jttaah. thM lee icauntaoMd^ Woodae d^e i 
afaUtheaobilitj. 8oaetlnatsheTBlirediaftodieeDnaiaii|y, 
aad aqraaed hiaiaelf withwritiogiiheh,i|i which ha did not 
jvatend «D coafine himaelf aatrnft. 

Pa favwaiila anther ia Sianoh was Beilaaaj and in 
jKngliih, Cowley. . 

Thos in a course of dnakn gaiaty,i^graBs leaaaaKftjp, 
«ilh iatarTsdaofstady ferhaps yetmore cximiBal, with an 
avowed contempt ol all deoeocy aadoaier, alotaldisragaid 
of every moral, and a maoluta denial of. every mli||aaii 
oblitfttiDo^ he livod wartfalase aad «aeleea,.aiid bkaai oQt 
his youth and his health in lavislli volaptoousness ; till» at 
th« age of one.«Ml-thirty, be bad ezhanstad the fond of iila^ 
aad redttced himself to a state of weakness and decay. , 

At Uus time he was led to an acqa«)nl»ao»«ith 'Or- Bar- 
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not, to #lsi<ii h« lafA^pea with g^at iraedbm tlie tMt 
offab opinuwsy utd the coone of hU life, and fifom wlidoi 
JiiB VBceivcd.ftiidi ooqrietiaii of tho r«MOD«t >Un w of mortl 
dntj, and the troth of CtatfUtiaaityy as prodoeed a totil 
«huife both of hie mannen and opiniont. Theaoeoaitt of 
thoae uAn^xty ooaferances is givea by Bumet in- a book, 
entitled, * Some Passages of the life and Death of John 
£arl of Roehester/ which the critic oni^t to read for its 
elegance, the philosopher tor its argtunents, and the saiAt ■ 
ior iu piety. It were an ii^ory .to the reader to. offer bin 
•a abrid^eot. 

. ..He^ied July 20, 1680, before he had oonpleted his 
thirty-fourth year ; and was so wornawayby a4ong ilhMSf,. 
that life w«nt oat widioot a straggle. ' 
- Lnd Aoehester was eminent forthct Tigoar of his eol> 
loqoial wit, and remarkaUe for many wild pranks and^sal- 
lies of-.extEavagttipe. '£he glare of his genwal character 
diffused itself open hismitings ^ the compositions of a mail 
."whose name was heard so often were certain of attentton^ 
-and-from many readere certain of antlaose. 'Xhis blaae 
of repmatiott is not yet qgite-Bxtingoiahed ; and his^poetiy 
«tiU retains some splendoor beyond that which genins hu 
bestowed : .. / 

. Wood and Burnet give 4ie reason to be1ieve,-that moch 
was imputed to him that he did not write. I know not- by 
whom the original' oollection was made, or by what aatho> 
aity its genuineness wns atoertained. The first edition was 
'f nblished in the year of his dea^widi. an air of conceal- 
.amat, professing in the titl^pageto be printed at Antweq*. 
Ofsome«fthe pieces, however, there is no donbt.' • The 
imitation of Horace's satire, thetreiaes to Lord MulgravB, 
aatire against 'Man,vthe Texses.npu&M^othing^'^andlperw 
h^ps some others, are I believe genuine, and.poehaiia nbk 
.of ihoee which thaeo^ecti»n-e»hihiiai* • 

: As he cannot be anppoo^ to. have found leinre-for any 
taant of continued stndy, has pieces, are commonly ahoTC» 
anch as oat fit of rdsohkion would produce. - • ■ 

His songs have no particular oharacter; they idl, like 

o Dr.'JohttaoD has made no meiition of ' Vafeotlnlsn,* (altered 
from Beaamont aod Fletcber) which wai pabltahed after us death 
by a friend^ who defcribea him io the preface not ooiy a« Mnff 
one of the greatest ceniuset, but on0 of the most Tirtuous men 
that ever eahied^-J. B. 
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■ flMSy dimlnioB and dncxdon, b U w b m and taoantumy, 
«MillwaHMMNi^»det<rfa>dfieial«o«toUp. Thqran 
oonuBonly smooth and ntj ; but Iuito littU utnra, aai 

UttlttMtittMMt. 

His teitatioo of Uoriee oa IneStim to not iini«Baat» or 
unhappy. In ihe leign of Ghatle^tlio Bacood bagaa that 
adaption, which haa sineo btan ruy fitcfunt^ of indent 
poetry to preaent timet ; and pefhapa few wiU be found 
where the pnralleliwi ia better preseived thaninthia. The 
veraffieation to indeed tonetimes careleaa, but it is aoino- 
timea rigoroiisand wei^ty. 

The strongest effort of hto Mnse to his poem upon ' Ko* 

filing.' He is not the lint who has chosen thtoberrentople 

fit the boast of Us fertility. There to a poem called * Nihil/ 

In Latin, by Faaierat, a poet and critic of the sixteenth ccn- 

taiy in France; who, in his own epitaph, expresses his auSL 

for good poetry thas:-— 

— Molliter owa qtriefcent, 
Blnl mode cannlnibas non onerata nallt* 

Hto worlis are not common, and therefore I shall STib* 
join hto yerses. 

In examining this performance, ' Kothing* must be eon* 
sidered as having not only a negative bat a kind of positive 
aignificatioQ ; as I need not fear thtoves, I have nothing, 
•nd nothing to a very powerful protector. In the ftrst 
pact of the sense it to taken negatively, in the second it to 
talun positively* aa an Bgsnt. In one of Boitoan's linoa It 
waa a question, whether he should use a rien/aire, or d 
ne rien fahre ; and the first was preferred because it gave 
ri&n a sense in some sort positive. Nothing can l>e a sub- 
ject only in Its poeitive sense, and such a aense to given it 
in the first line: 

NothMg, (boa elder brotbex cv*o to ibade. 
In dito Una, I know not whether he does not allude to a 
curious book, * Pe Umbra,* by MTowents, which, having 
' told the qualitiea «f 9kade, oonoladea with a poem ^ which 
ara tiwae Unas >->- 



Jam primma ternm valMiB t bf oi i a spi a e clauitris 
m is f i im a i toiun, decas adminMie maadl 
Temmee traetasqae mari^ ca si po aqee IfanieBles 
Aarli^ vast! la^MBla palatia cSil^ 
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ni« pcakdn Mowis gawnUj p^Mnwi with gmUkfll 
:tihrovgki the whote poan ; thnuj^r MmetimM, ia a atihordir . 
nate bwm, the'iM«att«« nothing if iiyiidieiaaalj^ miBgled. 
PMSfint eoafonadA the iwo.8«iiieK . 

Another of his most vigorous pieces is his lanpooa on 
6ir Cer Sorope, who; in apoem called ' The Praise of Sa< 
tire/ had some lines like these :*~~- ' t- 

He who esB posh Into a mldniglit fraj« " 
Hit brsve oompaaioB, and then ruo away, 
LcsTfn^ Mm to be munler'd in the street. 
Then put it off wHh some buffoon conceit : 
Him, than dithononr'd. for a wit yoa own^ 
And coort him as top fiddler of the town. 

This was meant of. Rochester, whose buffoon conceit 
was, I suppose, a sayiog often mentioned, that every man 
teOtU4 be a coward {f he durst ; and drew from hiia 
those forions verses; to which Scrope made in reply an 
epigram, ending with these lines : 

Thoa canst hart no man's fame with thy ill word ; 
Thy pen is fall as harmless as thy sword. 

Of the satire against ' Man,' Roefaester can only claim 
what remains when all Boilean's part is taken away. 

In all his works there is a sprightliness and vigour, and. 
every where may be found tokens of a mind which study 
might have caxried tb excellence. What more can be ex- 
pected from a life spent in ostentatious contempt of regula* 
rity, and ended before the abilities of many other men began' 
to be displi^ed ?t 

Po«na CI. V. JoANNis Fassbratii, 

Rcgii in Academia Paririensi Professoris, 
Ad omatissimum virnm £rric17|C MrhMIUK. 

Janos adesL festse poscuat sua dona KnlendB, 
Manns abest fe^tis quod possim offerre Raleodls. 
Siccine CastaliUB nobis ezaruit humor T 
Usque adeo inffeoiiaostri est cxbausta faculty, 
Immunetn at Vldeat redenntls Janitor annl ! 
<^aod nosquam est, potles nova per vestigia qearub 

Ecce autem partes dvm sese versat in omnes 
loTenit roea Musa nihil, ne despite mvnos. 
. If am nihil est genuais, nihU est pretioslas aaro. 

• IqaDtefrom aM«ioryir--]>r. J. 
f The late George Stephens, Esq. made the selecttoa of Ro> 
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BOSCOMMON. 

Wbntworth Dillon, Earl of RosoomaM, was the 
son of Junes Dillon and Elinsbeth Wsntworth, siitar to 
the Earl of Strafford. He was bom in Ireland* doring the 
lieatenaney of Strafford, who, being both his node and hie 
godfather, gave him his own sumaaie. His father, the third 
Earl of Roscommon, had been converted by Usher to tha 
protestaot religion ;t and when the popish rebellion brolce 
oat, Strafford, thinking the family in great danger from tha 
twey of the Irish, sent for his gods<m, and placed him at hit 
own seat in Yorkshire, where he was iostroeted in I^atin ; 
which he learned so as to write it with purity and *'}^ff¥*^, 
though he wa» never able to retain the rules of grammar. 

Such is the account given by Mr. Fenton, from whose 
notes on Widler most of this account must be borrowed, 
though I know not whether all that he relates is certain. 
The instructor whom he assigns to Eoscommon, is one Dr. 
Hall, by whom he cannot mean the famous HaU, then an 
old man and a bishop. 

Vfhxa the stoano broke out upon Strafford, his home was 
arshelter no longer; and DfUon^by the advice of TTsher, 
was sent to Caea, where the protestants had then a nni- 
Tersi^, and continued his studies under Bochart. 

Young Dillon, who was smt to stady nader Bochart, and 
u^o is rqiresented as having already made great proficiency 
in literature, could not be mors than nine years old. Straf* 
ford went to govern Ireland In l68S, and was put to death 
eight years afterward. That he was sent to Caen is cer- 
tain : that he was a great scholar msy be doubted. 

At Caen he is ssid to have had some preternatural intel- 
Ugence of his fathei's death. 

' The Lord Roscommon, being a boy of ten yean ofage, 
at Caen, in Nonnandy, one day was, as it were, madly ex. 
travagant in playing, letting, getting over the tables, boards, 
doc. He was wont to be sober enough; they said, God 

• The Biof. Britan. nft, pvobablf alwat the year 1«M} but 
this !• ineoMMentiiith the date of StnlgbnI'i vleuroyalty-ii die 
foUowlDg page^-xC 

t ItwaeksfrsiKllislinr^Str lUbcrt DIIIob. seeoad Earlef Roa- 
coamra, who was cenyarieil from popery, and Us cpeverplon ie 
radted In the patent of Sir Janes, ifae first Earl of AosceiUBon. 
as oae of the groends e^ Ms fiseMon.... Jfa^oi. 
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Ifta^tlitobodMMaUiwfciDkfiipil Ib ftb* biiMr Ms t«» 
trarsgnt fit hfl cries <mt/< My ffttfa«ri»<lMd!" AUgtmg^ 
iittr».ikMW o«M froB IralMiA tbad hit Ittbor was dead. 
W* aoepant I had fmi Itfr. KaoUaa* -who was his gavir* 
nor, and ibea with hte-^ooa Montaiy to tba Sari af 
Snafibrd; and I ha^a haardhis XoidaUp*s lalatiaiia oow> 
ficm tha aama.'— iln^r^^'a MiseeUanp* 

Tha inraaent aflsis rvj littla iaalinad to Cnrour aoy a^" 
coanta of chit kiad, nor will tht aaiM of Aabraj maah aa^ 
ooauyend it to eiadit ; itoogkl QOt» howevar, to ba oautfeed, 
bacfase better aridettoa of a liaot caaaot easily ba Anad 
Ihaa is hare offend ; udiCflBnntlMl^fnacrTiaf aaeh'M* 

ngirded. If weatay to ootiihi thb aceoont, wa shall saa 
dijicaliias en baih sides i here is tiM reUtioaof sfaettiMa 
by a man who hsd no iotercst to deodva, and who oeudd 
not be deeaived himself; and hen is, on the other hand, a 
■#aele which prodnoea no effect ; the order of naton ia 
iateiTapted, to discover not a facara bni only a Urnut 
^▼apt, the kaowledfeof iHuch isef no nse to hja to whom 
it iM. reraaled. Between thaaa diiBenlcies what way ahall 
be found ? Is reason or testimony to be rejected ? Ibelieaa 
what Osborne says of an appearaooa of aancti^ aiayN ap- 
plied to such impalsts or antie^ialions as dils: * Do not 
whol^ sU||^ them, becaose they may be tna; bat do not 
wholly tnut them* bacanse thejr amy be £slse/ 

Oho ftato both of Zodand and Ireland wee at this time 
sa«h» that hi who was abscat from either coantry hai -vntt 
Uttlft tempiatioo to latqn; and t h erefo n Boeeomman, 
when he left Caen, IraTelled iato Italy, and amased tam» 
pelf with its aaflqiBiiliea, and particnlarly with msdais^ia 
which he aeqnired oneommon ddll. 

,At tha Bealoralioa* wish tha other friends of monasKihy, 
hO'Came to Sagland, was nude ci^tain of die hand of pea* 
ai^Baas, and leaned ao mnoh of tha dissehrtenesa <of the 
SQivt, that ha addieted himeelf imnodaratdy to gaming* 
by whiohhawas engaged in firefoant^nan^andwhiih 
iH^donbtedly broo^t 1900 him iu usual conoomitants, ea> 
tRaTagaB<}e and diatrass. 

Alter some time, a diqmte abovtpart of Us estatafbroed 
hin iato Ireland, where he was made hy tiia dvka of €b- 
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monAcapCtin of Om gdard*, and mti' whh im adfentnte 
tlras x«lat«d bj F«Dton : — 

. h * HerwiB-st DaUia u m«eh as aver distempered wiHk 
ik» same fatal affeetbn for play, wkiieh engaged him io one 
adventure that well deaenres to be xelated . As he retbrned 
to his lodgfaigs fron a gaming-table, he was attacked in the 
dmrk by three raffians, who were employed to assassinate 
him. The earldefeoded himself wiUi so moch resoliltioD, 
• Aat he demiatehed od« of the iaggresaors : whilst a gtaCle^ 
juan, acddentaUy passing that way, interposed, and dis^ 
ahned 'another: the third secvred himself by flight. This n 
gancroos assistant was a disbanded officer, of a good fhaiily 
•Ad fair reputation; who, by what we call the pardaliQr 
of fortone, to avoid censoring the iniqnities of the tiiiieil, 
wanted -even a plain suit of clothes to make n decent ap^ 
pharanee at the Gaatle. But his Lordship, on this occasidb, 
friaenting him to the Dake of Ormond, with great impor- 
tnniQr prevailed withhis Grace, that he might resign his 
poet of captain of thegoards to his friend ; which for abovi 
three years the gentleman enjoyed, 'and, upon his death, 
the Dnke returned the commission to his generous behi- 
factor.' ... 

'When he had finished his business, he retomed td Lon- 
don: was made master of the horse to the Pochess of 
Yoric^ aaid married the Lady Frances, daoghter to the Earl 
of Burlington, and widow of Colonel Cbortentey.* 
i He now busied his mind with literary projects, and 
formed the plan for a iaocie^ for refiniog'mir language atfd 
£xijxg its standard; 'in imitation;* saya' Fenton; ' of dioae 
learned and polite societies with which he had been';^ ae- 
y^«nf«Mi abroad.* In this, design his friend Dffyden is 
aaid to have assisted him. > ■ - 

. -The same design, it is well known, was revived by' Dr. 
Swift in the ministry of Oxford; but it has never sinoe 
baen publicly memioaett, though at thatthna great expec- 
.tationa were formed by some of its establishment and ita 
eiiacts. Bath a society might, perhaps, without iflUich 

• He was married to Lady France* Boyle, in April, IMi; By 
diis lady be bad no iirae. UefMarrtcd lecoQdlv, iMh Itiovw 1074, 
Isabella, dauRbter of Matthew Boynton, of Banaston, in Yojrkr 
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difllcnltjybe c6lledted; bat that it would prodnee what is 
expected from it may be doubted. . 

The Italian academy seems to have obtained its end. 
The language was refined, and so fixed that it has changed 
bat little. The French academy thought that they refiqed 
iheir language, and doubtless thought rightly ; but the event 
has not shewn that they fixed it ; for the French of the 
present time is very different from that of the last century^ 

In this country an academy could be expected to do but 
little. If an academician's place were profitable, it would 
be given by interest; if attendance were gratuitous, it would 
be rarely paid, and no roan would endure the least disgust. 
Unanimity is impossible, and debate would sepalrate the 
assembly. 

But suppose the philological decree made and promulgated* 
what would be its authority? In absolute governments, 
there is sometimes a general reverence paid to all that has 
the sanction of power, and the countenance of greatness. 
How little this is the state of our country needs not be 
told. We live in an age in which it is a kind^ of public 
sport .to refuse all respect that cannot be enforced. The 
edicts of an English academy would probably be read by 
many, only that tbey might be sure to disobey them. 

That our language is in perpetual danger of corruption 
cannot be denied ;. but what prevention can be found ? The 
jpresent manners of the nation would deride authority ; and 
therefore nothing is left but that every writer should criti- 
cise himself. ^ 

All hopes of new literary institutions were quickly sup- 
pressed by the contentious turbulence of King James's 
reign; and Roscommon, foreseeing that some violent con- 
'cussioo'of the/state was at'hand, purposed to retire to 
Rome, alleging, that 'it was best to sit hear the chimney 
when the chamber smoked ;* a sientence, of which the ap- 
plication seems not very dear, 

. ' fiis departiire was delayed by die goat; and he WM so 
iaapioieat'either of hinderance or of pain, that he submitted 
himself to a French empiric, who is said to have repelled 
tlM disease into his bowels. \ 

At the moment in which he expired, he uttered, with an 
energy of voice that expressed the most fervent devotipn, 
two lines of his own version of ' Dies Irs :' — 



U8 itoseoiCMaiT, 

Mt Qidtm Fatlberi and mjr VtleM, 
DO Mt rovitte me in ay end. 

He died in l684, and was buried with great pomp in 
Westminster Abbej. 

His poetical character is giTen by Mr. Fenton : — 

' In his writings/ says Fenton, ' we view the inu^e of « 
mind which was natarally serioos and solid; richly fur- 
nished and adorned with all the ornaments of learnuig, un- 
affectedly disposed in the most regular and elegant order. ', 
His imagination might have probably been more fruitful 
and sprightly, if his judgment had been leas severe. But 
that severity (delivereddn a masculine, clear, succinct style) 
contiibuted to make him so eminent in the didactical man- 
ner, that no man, with justice, can afBrm he was ever 
•quailed by any of our nation, without confessing at the 
same time that he is inferior to none. In some other kinds 
of writing his genius seems to hare wanted fire to attain 
the point of perfection; but who can attain it ?' 

Trom this account of the riches of his mind, who would 
not imagine that they had been displayed in large yoluve? 
iuxd numerous performances? Who would not, after the 
perusal of this character, be surprised to find that all the 
proofs of 'this genius, and knowledge, and judgment, are 
not sufficient to form a single book, or to appear otherwise 
dun in conjunction with the works of some other writer of 
the same petty size ?* But thus it is that characters axe 
written : we know somewhat, and imi^e the rest. The 
observation, that his imagination would probably have been 
more finoitfnl and sprightly, if his judgment had been lesa 
severe, may be answered by a remarker somewhat inclined 
to cavil, by a contrary supposition, that his judgment wonld 
probably have been less severe, if his imagination had been 
moi« fruitful. It is ridiculous to oppose judgment to ima- 
gination; for it does nbt appear that men hare necessarily 
less of one as they have more of the other. 

• Tbey ii«re poWlsbed. together with those of Duke, in an oc- 
tavo volume, in mT. The editor, whoever he iww, profenes to 
have taken ipnat can to proeura and insert aU oT *■'- — »-^— •- 
poems that are tnilr gene tne. The truth of this a 
denied "hj the author or an acconnt of Mr. John 
flxed to his Remains; who asserto that the Prospeetof J 



was wriiisB bv that pcnoo mapv jean after Lord Roeguupon's 
decease ; as, also, that the parajabrase of the Prayer of Jereasy 
was wrItiM bv a geaflems of the aaae of Soatbeourt, IvUig m 
the year 1734.— Ii« 



W« must aHow «f BiMwnniap^ vfatt SMtoa hiv bm 

■•otioned m dcstiaetly » hm mfj^ .taA mkm u j^ rstyi 

araflh t* hi» luwoar, that ha i», fmkt^t^ tha aaij-wtnek 

writea ia varae bafoca AAdtiaB: anA thai, i£ tbara ataMi 

so many or so gnat bcwilieaia lap eoBpositiiimafrAlhMe 

of soma eaDtemporaiiaa^ thaaa aae at lawt fawer frsilta. 

Vor is thift lib hi^^wstpraisaf for M& Bopaliaa edabratod 

him as the only moral writer qi KJng^Ghaalea** ni^' . 

Unhappy DryJen ! !» all Charlei^ davg. 
RoflcoBHhon oDiy boasli aaspoliedteiSh 

Hit great woric iahia ' Eiaagr <» Ttwhk^ V^rsai* of 
vfaiah Drydea.indtea tiias sb Itfs jgntf^m kothil^ < IQsqsI* 
l«Biee:' — 

' It was my Lord BMaanunon^s " EaMny od, TsM»lated 
VeMa,»« aaya; Hrj^fm, * w^cb made m» wimiw, Ml I 
tritti whether or no I ans.ca9abla ol IbUdwilig htt niiea^ 
and of redaciog tha spaoniation iato praettoa. Jlammaoy 
a faSr precept in poetry is like a aeeaMHK demaostnaiitttt in 
auihamatica,very spaciom in the diaeoam^ hut/aiUag ia 
tha maohamc operation. IthinkIjMwag«BB«BaIly.Qh««rad 
Ikb instsnctiotis: I am sase my xaaaon is mffif iiw^y owi 
Tinced batk of tbeiv tnth aod uailisiBasa; iirhkk^i m "f^ i m 

wards, is taeonfestJiolaflB a aattiky thaAtft pcateod^I 
hav«, atJaast in sobm places, jwrfa eacamaJa^ to hi* *» \^ 

ThiadacIarationofD»-ydi«wiill,.la».ilfoud,bofi«nd 
litae mora thaa ooa of thaaa aarsary cvrQiiiep, whicb aoa 
aaitbor pays to another; forwbm. tha «am of I^sid R oa 
caaamon'a precepts ia coUeetad^ it wttl sumin easg; to daa- 
caiw iMw they can qnalify their read«riar a. battar.|Ma. 
formanca^f txaaslaiian thaa might have bfleAattaiaed hy 
Ma own.refltetie«Sk 

Bathos can abetsaei his miBd ftvm tha db^UMa of tha 
paat«y,and conioe it to the saaaa o# the wracepcs»wittfind 
no other dinotioa thaik.&at, tha Mthor shmtd ha T ii^ ahlf 
tatha translator** gemasj that he ahoald ha such as may 
deserve a tcaaslatlonf that ha vho iataMia «» tcaaalate 
him should endeavour to understand him ; .^Mt pirspimitv 
ahonld ha stodied-, and unusual aad luxiDulb Mnas apar'- 
iogly inserted; and that tha stylo of tha arigM Hiwdd 
be copied in its elevation and depression. Thefo «» the 
rnlas that an oeldanted as sa defiidu and imponaat;. and 
for the deUvery of which to maakiad to vanh h^mr has 
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been paid, Rbfeoommion hat indeed deservted his prtiies, 
had <hey bett ctven with diacerbment, and twatowed noi «« 
the nileiithemselvef,hatthe'art.with.vhich.the7 are intnK 
doced, and the decorations with' which theytare adorned. 
■■ The * Eisay/ though generally ezcelient^ ia.not without 
ityfanlts. The story of- the Qnaick, borrowed from BoU«an« 
waa not worth the importation;; he has c<mfoaoded the 
Britiih and Saxon mythology:— 

I gnnt that.flrom some mossy Idol oak, . 
In dooble rhymesy our Thor and Woden tpme* 

' 'The 'Oak, as I think Gildon hks obsezred) belonged to 
the British dniids, and Thoir and Woden wera Sazov 
deities. Of th^ double rhymeSt which he so libenUyt 
soppbses, he certainly "had no knowledge. 

His interposition of a long paragraph, of blank ▼eraes U 
mwarrantably licentions. Latin poets might as well hare 
iptroduced a series of iambics among their heroics. 

His next work is the translation of the ' Art of Poetry ;*> 
which has received, in my opinion, not less praise than it 
deserves. Blank vexse, Uh merely to its nambers, has 
little operation either on the ear or mind : it can hardly 
support itsdf without bold figures and striking images. . A 
poem frigidly didactic, without rhyme, is so near toprosa; 
that the reader only scorns it for pretending to be verse. . 
' Having disentangled himself from the difficultiea of 
rhyme, he may justly be expected to give the sense of Ho* 
race with great exactness, and to suppress no subtlety of 
sentiment for the difficulty of expressing it. This demand* 
however, his translation will not satisfy; what. he found 
obscure, I do not know that he hasever cleared. • 

Among his smaller works the * Eclogue of VfagU* and 
the *Dies Irse* are well translated; tlu>ugh the best line 
in the 'Dies Iras' is borrowed from Dryden. In xetan; 
ancoeeding poets have borrowed from Roscommon. 

In the verses on ihe Lap4og, the pronouns Mow and 
yott are offensively confounded; and (he turn at the .>ead 
isfrotti Waller. : 

His versions of the two odes of Horace are made with 
9Pea< liberty, which is not recompensed by much elegaMi 
or vigour. 

His political versed axe sprightly, and when they wen 

iHMk wast have been very popdar. 
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. Of the wene «f ' Oairini' «iid th« pralpgaa off PoiBpey/ 
Mrs» Philips, ia htr letters tQ Sir Chiurl«i CoUvnA, hae 
^ven the history. 

' Lord Roscommoo/ says she, ' is certainly one of the 
most promising young noblemen ip Ireland, He has para*, 
idirased a psalm admirably ; and a scene of ' Pastor Fide* 
^xy finely, in some places miich better than Sir Bichard 
JFanshaw. This was uodertaicen merely in compliment to 
me, who happened to say that it was the best scene in Ita- 
lian, and the worst in English. He^ was only two hoan 
aboot it. It begins thus :— • 

' Dear happy groves, and yon the dark retreat 
or silent norror. Rest's eternal seat.' 

foom these lines, which are since somewhat mended, it 
spears that he did not diinic a work of two hours fit to 
eodwe the eye of criticism without revisal. 
. When Mrs. Philips was in Ireland, some ladies thai had 
seen her translation of * Pompey' resolved to bring it on the 
stage at Dublin; and to promote their design. Lord Roe- 
common gave than a prologue, and Sir Edward Deiing an 
epilogoe; 'which,' says she, ' axe the best performances of 
those kinds I ever saw.' If this is not criticism, it is at 
Jeaat gratitude. The thought of bringing Cscsar and Pobk 
pey into Ireland, the only country over which CsBsarnevelr 
had aay power, is lucky. 

. Of Roscommon's works the judgment of the public seems 
to be right. He is elegant, bat not great; he never labomm 
after ezijuisite beauties, and he seldom falls into gross 
faults. His versification is smooth, but rarely -vigorous; 
and his rhymes are remarkably exact. He improved tasle, 
If he did not enlarge knowledge, and may be anmbered 
among tha benefactors to En^iah literature.* 



OTWAY. 

Ov ThOV At Otway, one of the first names in the Eng- 
lish drama, little is knofm : nor is there aay part of that 
little which his biographer can take pleasure in relating* 
He was bom at IVottiB, in Sussex, March 3, 1051, ti)e 

• This Life was otlrhisIlT written by Dr. Johnson in the 
' Gentleman's Magaxlnr for May, 1748. It then had note*, which 
are now incorporated with the iaiU—C. 
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son 9t Mr. H«Bi|^ury Otway^ reetor of WfroSwdiBg. From 
^VwolMiter Klkool, where he was edaocted, he was entdrcd* 
in 1669* A commoner of Christ church; but ieft the iiai- 
m^sity wilhoat a degree, whfeditr for want of money, or 
ftvBk impatience of academical restraint, or mere eagemesis 
t» aungle with Ibe worM, is not known. 

It seems Hkely that he was in hope of being hasyja^ 
o^nspionovs; for he went to London, and commene^ 
player; but found himself unable to gain any repntatloB 
on dM stage.* ' 

Iliiskind of inability he shared with Shakspeare and 
JonsoD, as h« shaoed likewise some of their excellences. 
It seems reasonable to expect that a great drainatic poet 
ifaoald witho«t diffieidiy bcooma a great aetor; that be 
"Vho can fecl,«oold ejqprees ; this he who can eaioite p^*- 
sion, should exhibit with, gseaft readiness itaexteraal modes : 
bat siaise experisaec has f nliy proved, that oC diose powers, 
•iftuterer be their affinity, one may be posBessed in a greaK 
degree i^ hjn who has very iitt}e of ihe cdhcv; it nuut ' 
be allowed that they dqiend ofoa di&raat f aonHiaa, or «■ 
diffannt use of the same liscnlty ; th.sfe 4ke aater QMis{b4»Ts 
A pliancy of mien, a flexibility of countenance and a wr. 
riaty «f tones, which <the poet may be easily sopposed to 
mat ; or that the attentiatt of the poet aodthe player h^«e 
been differently employed: the one has been censidexiag 
thmight, and the other ackiim ; one has watched tibe heart, 
and the ether centMsplated the -face. 

Hiongh he ooeld not gain much notiee as a player, he 
felt JB hiimaelf such powers m might ^nalifiy for & dramatic 
jmtiHor; «nd* ha 1675, his twenty-fifth year, predoeed 
' Akttdadea/ a tragedy ;. whether froep the ' AAcMade* of 
Palaprat, I h««e net meaas to inqaiBeb Langhaina, the 
great detector of plagiarism, is silent. 

In 1O77, he published/ TitQ» va^ Berenice,' translated 
from Rapin, with the 'Oheats of Scapin,' from Moliere; 
«nd in 1^8, < FriendsMP ip ^^a^on*' « ctrnm^, whic)^ 
w)tf^9)r mig^ be iU fifft r«ceptM«i> FKP» JWQQ i^ W^Wlji 




way attentpted to perform, and failed m.' TbJb eveut siepean to 
hare happened In the year rtt9k>-4li '^- ' 
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«t Drwy4iM» in 1749> WiM4 fllT tilt •!•«• fev iamaniity 
and «bfc«oity. 

VTant of morals, or of 4«M0cy, dM not in tkoM days 
■KcMeabjmnn firom tho comlpanj of tlie ireaMij'and the 
mK, tf lie branglit with Urn mj powcas of eBtertninnent } 
•nd OUrnj ia said to hxft .b«cn at thin tima a faironrfia 
aaan^nion of tbe disaoliile wits. But aa ho who daairea no 
vjrtoa in hia oompwiinn has oo Turtna in himself^ tboaa 
whom Otway f ratfawted had no pxutpoae of doing more fo^ 
hinthaBtofnjhiartckoning^ Thaj deairad only to drink 
ind ina^ : their fondnaaa waa widioni benevolaiwe, aad- 
their familiarity withont fiienlship.' Man of wit, ttya 
OBO of Otwaya bto|pr^diers» rapeiTed at that time n> fa- 
Toor from the p«at, hnt to diaxe their xiou; * from whidh 
they were dismissed again to their own narrow ditnm i ' 
alMMaa* Thw fhey langoisbed in p&vwctj, HHkaat the 
avpfrt of eminenee/ 

8aa< aaecptioof however, mtiai bo made. The Soi nf 
ipl^nomhi me Of King Charles's ndtttral sons^ ]nroen«d 
for him a eomei*s eomtfiission io sobm troops then sent 
into Flaoderii Bat Otwhy did not prosper in his mUitaty 
obarnotart for ho soon left his commiasion behind him. 
whatotae was the reason, and came baek to London in 
fxtrame indigeado ; Irhieh Rocheater mentions with ihtP* 
eileaa huolenea in the * Seasian of the Poeta:' — 

1)tfa Ohhiy eaioe twxt, Tom ShadweH's dear zany. 

And iwesN for henries ba writes best of any } 

Don Carlofl bis pcfcketi so ampW had flll'd. 

Thdt his mange was qnlte cord, and his Uce ware aH klird. 

fittk ApoUo liad Men his fkce on the siaKe, 

And prudentlT did not tbioic fit to engage 

The Kam of the play-bouse, for the prop of an age. ' 

' Don Carlos,' from which he is represented as having 
received so much benefit, was played in ldr5. It appeara, 
by the lampoon, to have had great snecew, and is said to 
have been played thirty nights together. This, howavtr, 
it IS reasonable to donbt;^ aa so long a continuance of om ~ 
play dpon the stage ia a vary wide deviation £rom tiia 
practice of that time ; when the axdonr for theatrk^ en> 

• TUB dbabt Is Indeed verv teSMnable. I know not where It 
Is said that 'Don Carlos' was acted thirty nights tofreCber. 
Whareror It 4b said, it Is autrae4 Downea, who is perfectly gaud 
antbority oa tbk point, iafonas aa that it Was performed U» 
days sacoesalvely.— Mstode. 
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l^rtaiBmeiita was not yet diffnsad throns^ tke wkbto peo(le« 
and the audience, consisting of nearly the aama persona* 
could be drawn together only by variety. 

The ' Orphan' vas exhibited in 1680. This Is ^m <4 
the few plays that ke^ possession of the sti^, and has 
pleased for almost a century, through all the Yidssitaded 
of dramatic fasdiion. Of this phty nothing new can easily 
be said. It is a domestic tragedy drawn from middle life; 
Its whole power is upon the affections ; for it is not written 
with much ctmiprehension of thought, o^ elegance of ez« 
pression* But if the heart isintere8ted,many other beauties 
may be wanting, yet not be missed. 

The same year produced * The Histoid and Fall of CaidS 
Marius ;' much of which is borrowed from the 'Romeo 
and Juliet' of Shakspeaie. 

. la 1663* was published the first, and next yearf tiie 
second, parts of * The Soldier's Fortune,' two comedies now 
forgotten ; and in l665j: his last and greatest dramatic work, 
* Venice Preserved/ a tragedy, which still continues to be 
one of the favourites of the public, notwithstanding the 
want of morality in the original design, and the despicaUe 
scenes of vile comedy$ with which he has dirersffied bis 
tragic action. By comparing this with his * Orphra,* it 
will appear that his images were by time become stronger^ 
and his language more energetic.- The striking' passages 
are in every mouth; and the public seems to judge rightly 
Of the faults and ezceUences of hiarplay, that it is the work 
of a man not attentive to decency, nor zealous for virtue ; 
but of one who conceived forcibly, and drew originally, by 
consulting nature in his own breast. 

Together with those plays he wrote the poems which ^ 
in the present collection, and translated fh)m the French 
the • History of the Triumvirate.* 

All this was performed before he was thirty-four years 
old; for he died April 14, 1685, in a manner which I km 
unwilling to mention.' Having been comoelled by his ne- 
cessities to contract debts, and hunted, as is supposed, by the 
terriers of the law, he retired to a public-house on'Towet*: 
liili, where he is said to have died of want ; or, as itia !•• 

* 168U t 1884. t I68S. 

iThe 'despicable scenes of vile comedy* can be be bar td lis 
\g a fsTooriteof the pabttc* as they arc always omitted in the 
representation.~J. 6. . ■ 
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tatod 1^ (MM of his biographen, by swallowing, afUr a long 
fast, a piece of bread which charity had snpplied. He went 
out, as is reported, almost naked, in the rage of hanger, and, 
finding a gentleman in a neighbooriog ooffee-honse, asked 
him for si' shilling. The gentleman gave him a guinea ; and 
Otway going awaj bought a roll, and was choked with that 
first monthfal. All this, I hope, is not tme ; and there is 
this grooad of better hope, that Pope, who lived near enough 
to be well informed, relates in Spence's ' Memorials,' that 
llS'died of a fever caught by violent porsnit of a thief that 
had robbed one of his friends. Bat that indigence, and iC» 
eonctfmitants, sorrow and despondency, pressed hard npoi^ 
Um, has never been denied, whatever immediate cause 
might bring him to the grave. 

• Of the poems which the present collection admits, the 
longest is the ' Poet's Complaint of his Mose,' part of which- 
I do not naderstand ; and in thtx which is less obscure I find 
little' to commend. The language is often gross, and the 
■umbers are harsh. Otway had not moch cultivated versi> 
fication, nor hiaoh replenished his mind with general know*, 
ledge. His principal power was in moving the passions, to 
which Dryden* in his latter years left an illustrious testi- 
moo:fr. He appears by some of his verses to have been a 
swalous loyalisr, and had what was in those times the com- 
«Mm reward of loyalty ; he lived and died neglected. 

WALLER. 

Edmukd.Wallir was bom on the third of March, 1605, 
at Colshill, in Hertfordshire. His father was Itobert Waller, 
Esq. of Agmondesham, io Buckinghamshire, whose fapaily 
was originally a branch of the Kentish Wallers; and hit 
mother was the, daughter of John Hampden, of Hampden 
in the same county, and sister to Hampden, the snalot of 
lebellion. 

His father died while he was yet an infant, but lef^ him 
a yearly income of three thonsand five hundred pounds; 
whieh, rating together the value of money and the customa 
of Itfe, we may reckon more than equivalent to ten thonsand 
at the present time. 

"' He wasedncated by the care of hia mother, at Bton; amL 
• In Us praftee to nesnojl' Artof Painting.'— Dr- ' 
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rMMOved^ftenriBd to Kaig^s OoU4i«,ia Cwibridge. He 
ira» stoft to mHiaoBiait m his eigbtMmt^.if not in hu,six» 
tiottlit yM^, and irtgioitiii tkw Mwtof Jmdm the Fine, 
«iMM be bMtfd a wzjBMMrfukUe cottvatatiMytr^ucli tlM 
writer of Ike Life pveixed to hia Works, who noma ^hxwB 
kMli well iaibittei of lM:U»<thou^ he m^y tometUM* onr 
jo tlkenn^kagy. Ins iirii««i«d as iodnlMAbly certnii ^ — 

< Ho food Or. AaiinMn, biahop of vrimAuutat, •ad Dr. 
Ko«le, Udnr «r UrhoB^ afeandluig behiad hi^ Itfi^tty's 
Ohair; nd theiokaippened.Mniothuig oztnuodinBrj,' ooo^ 
flilrae* thioiWiJtir, <ia the converMtioo thoM proUiet had 
trMi the King, on vhkh Mr. WaUardMoftea reflect. Hia 
Majosty aakod «he Wahopo, ** Mj Lorda* «a«Bot I take mf 
subjects* money when I want .k; wUhoat «U this Bun^aJHij 
Of fatliaoBiwDt'?" ISm Biafaop of I>nxha» readUy aaiwaitd, 
*'Ood ibitM, Sir» hat yon ahoald : yon are the breath o| 
ow ootfirfH." WberfuyoB te King taraod, and aaid to the 
IMhop of WtachaSMr, " WoM^ my liord, whataay yon P* 
^<*9ir/' repliod the Biahop, *' 1 have no akill to jodfo of 
pfertiamomary oasea." The Kiae MMveTod, " ^o p«Uo0i|« 
ay Xiaird ; 4iMW«r mt presehtly."— " Then, Sir/' said hib 
** I think it i« lawful for yoa to tOko juy bMthar Ifenlo'a 
ttonoy ; for he oAvb it/' Mr. Waller aaid, the company 
w«B ploaaod with diis anawer, and /the wit of it aeemod to 
affect the King } for, a coitadn lord coming ja soon aftar» 
his Majesty cried oat, " Oh, my Lord, they say yoa Ug with 
my lady.*' — ** No, Sir/" aays hia Lprdahip in conloaion ; 
" bat I like her company, becaose ^e has so much wit.** 
^** Why theo,** sHys tho King, "do yoo not lig with my 
Xord of WiBcheMor there ?'* 

Waller'^politiciA and pootioal life begtn neatly to|ethMr* 
la hte^gfatMnth yoar he wrdlethe poem that tppaara fiiK 
hi his Werk^ on tha 'rxteck'a £acape eft St. Andero:' « 
pRsea wttidi jaiMts the «b9erration made by one of hia 
editors, that he attained, by afelSdtyiike inatinct, a atyla 
^ieh, perhaps, will neter bo ababletUland that, ' vort we 
to jttdgo only by^ tha wording, we oonlonot k»aw what waa 
wriMo «t twenty, and what at faoneore.*' His varaifioatioa 
Wat, in hia iirsi eaiay, f«eh aa it appeam hi hia. last ptti> 
formance. By the peroaal of Fairfax's tranalatioK of 
' Ti8Mj;*to nrhidi, aa Drydaa* iahtea> ha nnwfaiani hianilf 
• Fiallu* tn hit < PaMll.*-I)^ Jk 
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jnd«Ued for the •noMhnesa of his mimben, and by his own 
nicety «f olMerTatlon« he had already fonned such a eystett 
of metrical hannony as he never eiterward much needed-, 
or mnch endeayoored to improve. Denham corrected hia 
nomben by experience, and jsained gronnd gradoaUy.npon 
the mggedness of his age ; 'but what was acquired by I)c»> 
bam was inherited by Waller. 

The next poem, of which the subject seons to fix the time', 
u sapposed by Mr. Fenton to be the Address to the Qoeen, 
which be considers as confratolatingher arrival, in Waller's 
twentieth year. He is apparently mistaken ; for the me»> 
tipa of the nation's- obligations to her frequent pregnancy, 
proves that it was written when she had brought many 
children. We have therefore no date of any other poetical 
production before that which the murder of the Duke of 
Buckingham occasioned: the steadiness with which the 
£ing received the news in the chapel deserved indeed to be 
rescued from oblivion. 

Neither of these pieces tha^ seem to carry their own 
4ates could have been the sudden effusion of fancy. In the 
verses on the Prince's escape, the prediction of his marp 
riage with the Princess of France must have been written 
after the event; in the other, the promises of the King's 
kindness to the descendants of Buckingham, which could 
not be properly praised till it had appeared by its effects, 
shew that time was taken for revision and improvement. It 
is not known that they were published till they appeared 
long afterward with other poems. 

Waller was not one of those idolaters of praise who cul- 
tivate their minds at the expense of their fortunes. Bich as 
he was by inheritance, he took care eariy to grow richer, 
by marrying Mrs. Banks, a great heiress in the city, whom 
the interest of the court was employed to obtain for Mr. 
Crofts. > Having brought him a son, who died young, and 
a daughter, who was afterward married to Mr. Dormer, of 
Oxfordshire, she died in childbed, and left him a widd^rer 
of about five-and-twenty, gay and wealthy, to jdease Idttk 
•elf with anoUier marriage. 

Being too yonng to resist besnty, and probably too Tain 
to thhik himself resistible, he fixed his heart, periiapB half 
/oodly and half ambitiously, upon the Lady Dorothea Sid- 
.ney, ddest ^iaighter of the East of 3Uioeiter> whom ha 

H2 
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Vy «U tkepoctry fai wkieh 8Mh«ris« is«dcA(n«ed > 
Urn omae n derived ftom dn Laitiii app^Matfon of ntffar, 
fad ivpliN, if it niMDS «ny ^og, a spirftfets mildness, and 
4ifllfM4>BatiiN, lack a»«xeiles rather tendeiBcss than ea^ 
imm, end Mdi ac,<baagh always treated witk kindneas, H 
•awar Koaaured «r admired. 

Yet he describes Sacharissa as a soblime fSedaokinatiBf 
liamiy, of loflt^ eharais, ud iaiperioas itaAaenee, oa vAmm 
Iwladcs «iih aaMMOBeat raAtt- thata fondness, whose chalBs 
lia wishes, though ia ^aio, to break, and whose presence ik 
mime dnt infieuMi io nainen. 

Bis aoviamMiioe witfi this hii(h4)om dame gave Willio 
^pportonl^ of iNWStiBg 4t8 tnikiaice ; she was nd to be 
aiibd»ed"4)7 the powen of verse, bm rejected iiis addresses, 
H is aaid, with disdun, and drove him away to stdace his 
tfaappointment with Amoret or FhiRis. She mairied, in 
1689, the £ail df fitudeilaifd, who died at Kewbory in tiie 
King's canse ; and, in her old age, meeting somewhere with 
Waller, ashed him when lie wonld again write vorses apon 
harg * When 70a are as yonng. Madam,* aidd he, ' and as 
Intedsome as yon were thcoi' 

2n this pan of his life it wns that he was known to CM. 
TMidaii, among the rest of the men wIm were eminentin Aaft 
iaga for geaiaa and IkeraAore ; hot 'known so Ifttk to his 
.advantage that they a4io read his character will not mndi 
ooadamn SadMrissa, that site did not descend from her rank 
|lo Ua ambraees, nor think everj esroeilenee, comprised in 
wit. 

The lady was, indeed, inexorable ; il>at his nocowmon 
qoaliicaiions, thotigh they had no power open her, reoom- 
JBMided him to the eclholara and'Statesmen ; uid ondotdHedly 
floany beauties of thattime, however theymighit receive hia 
Jove, wereprond of his prmses. MTho they were, w^om he 
^ignifiea with poetical names, cannot now be knowov Amo- 
xet, according to Mr. Fenton, was die Lady Sophia Mnrray. 
^ifhapa by traditions preserved in fSsmUles more may te 



From the verses written at Pensfaartt, it fias been col> 
isCKd IhM Im diveHed His disappiointment by a voyage ; 
•ad his biagraphers, from Ins poem on Ihe Whales, think It 
not to prcbable tiiat he viaiied the Bermudas ; butltaeean 
mudh aoore lAAf ibal haahoiild amuae Uuaalf wfdi form- 



ii^ an iiMgJjiaqr kniWa t]ua tlMt •» importtiU «a 4iicid«iit, 
^ a visit to AaMnoa> ahoald bava baea left floating k 4U»i<- 
jactOKal pn>babiU;ty« 

PkoB Ub tWenty-eif^th tohia thirty-fifth j«ar»lia vxota 
his pieces on the reduction qf Sallee; on the Toparation of 
St. Paul's; to the King on his Hvry; tha panegjrio on 
the Qoeen-mother; the two poems to the Earl of Northnmo 
^rland ; and perhaps othexSy o£ which the tim^ oanoot, be 
discovered. 

When he had lost all hopes of Saeharissa* he looked 
round him for an easier oonqoest, and gained a lad/ of tha 
iamiljr of Bressey or Breaox. The time of his maxriagjs is 
not exactly known. It has not been discovered that b^ 
wife was won by his poetry; nor is any thing told of bsr, 
bat that she broagbt him many Ghildrea^ He doobtlets 
praised some whom he would have been a£raid to nurry, 
and perhaps married ooe whom ho wovld have been ashamed 
to praise. Many qualities contribnte to domestic happiness^ 
npon which poetvy has no colours to bestow ; and many airs 
and sallies may delight imagination, wluch he who flatters 
them never can approve. There are charms made only fo^ 
distant admiration. No spectaidle is noUer than a. blase. 
^ Of his wife, the biographers have recorded that she gave 
him five sons and eight daughters. 

During the long interval of parliament, be is represented 
as living among those with whom it was most hononrahk 
to coaverse, and enjoying an exuberant fortnne with that 
in<lependenGe and liberty of speech and conduct whidk 
wealth ought always to produce. He was however cone 
sidered as the kiptman of Haaapden, and was therefore 
soppeaed by the oonrtiers not to favour them^ 

l¥hen the parliament was called in l640»it appeared that 
Waller's political character had not been mistaken* The 
King's demand of a supply .produced one of those nei^gr 
speeches which disaffection and discontent regularly 4io* 
tats ; a speech filled with hyperbolical complaints of ima< 
ginary grievances) 'They,* fays he, 'who think them- 
Sjslves already undone, can never ai^rehend themselves in 
danger; and they who hava nothing left can never g^^e 
freely.* Politmal truth is equally in danger from the 
praises of eourtiers, and the exclamation of patriots. 

9« then pvooeeds to rail at thedergy».bebigsqreat 
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tliat time of a favwmUe a«diene«. Hif topic is svdi'as 
will ftl-vrays serre its porpoae ; an accosatioii of aoting and 
pnaching only for prefennent: and he eihozts the Com- 
tama earqfiaUf to provide for their protection against 
pulpit itoff* 

It always gratifies cariosity to trace a sentiment. WaK 
ler has in his speech qaoted Hooker in one passage ; and id 
another has copied him without qaoting. ' Religion/ says 
Waller, ' ought to be the first thing, in our purpose and de^ 
sires; but that which is first in dignity is not always to 
precede in order of time; for well-being supposes a being; 
and* the first impediment which men naturally endeayouT 
to remove, is the want of those tilings without which they 
fannot subsist. - God first assigned unto Adam maintenance 
ef life, and gave him a title to the rest of the creatures be- 
fore he appointed a law to observe.^ 

* God first assigned Adam/ says Hooker, ' maintenance 
of life« and then appointed him a law to tfb8erve.->-Tme it 
is that the kingdom of God must be the fibt thing in our 
purpose and desires; but inasmuch as a righteous life pre- 
aapposeth life, inasmuch as to live virtuously it is impossi-' 
hie, except we live ; therefore the first impediment which 
fiatuk-ally we endeavour to remove is penury,; and want' of 
things without which we cannot live.*-^Book i. Sect. 9. ' 

The speech is 'vehement;, but the great position^ that 
grievances ought to be redressed before supplies are granted ; 
tt agreeable enough to law and reason : nor was Waller, if 
his biographer inay be credited, such an enemy to the King, 
as not to wish his distresses lightened ; for he relates, ' that 
€he King senfparticulariy to Wdler, to second his demand 
of some subsidies to pay off the army ; and Sir Heniy Vane' 
objecting against first voting a supply, because the King 
Would nbt accept unless it came up to his proportion, Mr. ., 
Waller spoke eiamestlyto Sir Thomas Jermyn, comptroller 
of the household, to save his master from the eflbdCs of so 
bold a falsity : " for," he said» *< 1 am but a coimtry fientle-' 
man, and cannot pretend to know the King's mind:*' but 
Sk Tliomas durst fiot contradict the secretary; end his' 
son* the Earl of St* Alban's, afterward told Mr. Waller, 
that his father's cowardice ruined the King.' 
In the Long Parliament, which, unhappily for the nation^ 
S, 1640, Wdler represented Agnmiidesham the ' 
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lliifd time; and was emsidned bj dw diaowtented pwtj 
M a>maii sQfllcieatly tnuty and acrimonioas to be em- 
ployad ia nasagtng the prosecatioB of Judge Crawley, for 
his opiaioa in'fayoor of ih^moaey ; and his speech shews 
that ha did net disappoint their expectations. He was prQ. 
bahty^die more ardent, as his uncle Hanpden hadbeeor 
particolarly engaged in the dispute^ and, by a sentence 
Ivhich seems generally to be thoi^t onconstitntioBal, par- 
ticnlarly injared. * 

He was not, hcfwever, a bigot to his party, nor adopted 
all tbur dpinioos.' When die great question, whether Epis* 
eo|lacy oikght t6 be abolished, was debated, he spoke against 
tfab famotation so -coolly, so reasonably, and so firmly, 
that > it is>not widiont great hijury to his name diat his 
speech, which was as follows, has been hitherto omitted in 
hjs works: 

*-*Tliere is no doubt but the sense of what this nation 
had.soffined Ireai the present biriiops hath produced these 
complaints; and the apprehensions men hare of suffering 
the like in time to come, make so many desire the taking 
away of E^soopaey : but 1 conceiTe it is possible that we 
auty«not now take a right measure of the minds of the 
people by their petitions; for, when they subscribed them, 
the bishops were armed with a dangerous oommisston of 
making new canons, imposing new oaths, a^d the like; but 
how ■■irk have disarmed them of that power. These pe- 
litttHtBta lately did- look upon Episcopacy as a beast armed 
with horasiiDd daws; but now that we have cut and pared 
them (and may, if we see 'cause, yet reduce it into nar' 
rawer bounds), it may, peiliaps,be more agrleable. How* 
aoerer, if they be stilMn pasaaooi it becomes us soberly to 
•onsider the right use and antiquity thereof; and not to 
comply Amher with a general desire, than may stand with 
a general good. 

*. We have alveady shewed, that Episcopacy and the evUa 
thereof are mingled like water and oil ; we hare also, in 
part* severed them ; but I believe you will find, that our 
Hws and the present government of the church are miagletf 
like wine and water; soin8eparable,that'tbeahrogalJon6f, 
at least, a hundred of our laws is desired in these pelitiobs. 

* This speech hai been retrlered, from a paper printed at V**^ 
me, by tte writers«f the ParUameatsry Hfatory.^Dr. J. 
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. 39m «Q|ageiii«it» known by the iwbm of WaHflr** |>lok$ 
WM Booa tfterwwd dkoorerad. WaUar had a brothaiu 
iBrlaw« Tmnkyns, wiio was deik of tho Qomb's oouiiefil, 
and at tba same tinM had> a very nnmerons aeqaaiatanea; 
and great ioflaenoe, in the ci^. Waller and he, eon* 
▼ening with great confidence, jold both their own eecreta 
and those of their friends; .and, sorvejifig the wide extent 
of their eooTersation, inagined that th«y found in the nm^ 
joritj of all ranks great disapprobation of tl^ yiolenee'of 
the ComoMMM, and nnwiUiivneis to. continne the wnr. 
They knew that many f|tyoured the IQug, whose fear con^ 
coaled th^lojalty ; aitd many desired peao^, thoagh they 
dust not oppose the islamonr for wnr ;- and they imagined 
that, if those who had these good intentions oonld be jft* 
formed of their own strength, and enrided by intelligenoe to 
act together, they might overpower the fhry of sedition^ 
by refusing to comply with the ordinance for the twisntieth 
part, and the other taxes lened for the support of the 
rel>el amy, and by uniting great numbers in n petitioir 
for peace. They proceeded with great candon. Threo 
.only met in one place, and no man was allowed to impart 
the plot to more than two others; so that, if any shoold 
be suspected or seiaedj more than three conid not be en. 
dangexed. 

Lord Conway joined in the design, and,-GlaMndon imn* 
gines, incidentally mingled, as he was a soldier, some mar. 
tial hopes or projects, which however were only mentioned, 
the main design being to bring the loyal inhabitants to the 
knowledge of each other ; for which purpose there was to 
he appointed one in every distriet, to distinguish the friers 
of the King, the adherents to the parliament,'and the neu- 
trals. How far they proceeded does not appear ; die lesnlt 
of their inquiry, as Pym declared,* was, that within tho 
■walls, for one that was for the royalists, there were three 
against them ; but that without the walls, for one that was 
against them, there were fiv/s for them. Whether this 
was said firam knowledge or guess, was perii^ nevw ia^ 
quired., t 

It is the opinion of Clsrcndon, that in Waller's plan no 
violence or ssnguinary resistanoe was ooBsprised ; that ha 
intended only to abate the confidence of the rebels by 
• ' PsiUanentanr Uktotj** Vok sMv-Dr. J. 
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l^rtUe d«dwationf,«id to weaken their 9«««v Iqr an «p- 
j^MMonto Dew tuppliaB. This^ia eaUnr dnies, end mwe 
than Ihis, ie deae withoat fear ; but sach iraa tiie acrlmeQjr 
orUMO«gnBioD8,t]iatMinaAott of obitroetiBg them waa 



Atettthia tfaaaanoihardeaign waa formed by Sir Hi- 
tMaa Grbpa, a man of loyalty that deaervea perpetmd 
rBmembrance: whaihewas'amerahaBtiatheclty»hagavt 
and pcocand tbe King, in hia wigmriei^ » hmndrad thon- 
aandpooada; and, when faawaa drivenfiram the £aehaiiga» 
raised » aapment, and commanded it. 

8ftr Nicholas Aattared himaelf frith anofinion, that aone 
pfOTocatiottiRMld so mn«haxaspevate»or sobm opportnoi^ 
an Hooh cneowaga, thn King>s friends in the dty, that 
Aey YooM hreak ant in open resiatanoe, and would than 
w«Bt only a lawfelstandaid, jand an anthoriaad oon- 
■andar; end oxiotted from the King, whose jodgment 
too frMpiendy yielded to imfominity, a oemmiaaion of 
arrays diMoled to Boohas^ he thought proper to nominaiba, 
which was s«it to London by the Lady Aobigney. She 
kaaw not what she caitied,bBtwas to delirir it on the 
eoBBnonideation of a oeitain token- whidi Sur Niohoiaa ka^ 



l!hiaoommiisionoonldba only intended to lid ready till 
tim time shoatd veqinre it. To have atteaipted to raisa 
my foieeSfWonld have bien certain destmotion; it could 
baof nsa only when Ae foices should appear. This waa^ 
howarar, «n net preparatory to martial hostility. Ciiapa 
wvnld ndoabtedly hava put an end to tho aeasion of par- 
Uamentfhadhisstxcnglhbeaneqnaltohisaaal: andontof 
*a deatgn of Criape, which ioTolred very little dantsr, aad 
Aaa of Waller, which waa an net purely dril^ thay ooai* 
poanded a honrid and dieadlol plot. 

trha di a cpvuy of WaUer'a design is varionaly related* 
In 'darandoa'k Kstnry' itia tald^ that 4 sarraat of 
7taikyn% Inkiag behind the hangings when his master 
w«Bin ooaliifaaee with Waller, heard enough to qualify him 
tbr an iafovmar, and canted his intellJgenee to Pym. A 
■Mnniciipt, quoted in the ' lifo of Waller,' relailes» that 
'he was betraiyed by hii sister Price, and her preabyterla* 
mhaplain, Mr. Qoode, who stole seme of his papara; and, 
tfhahadtwtainiiiilydnamad the night befoio thath^ 
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•iMMr hftft b«cmpfedliitt,uid Asreupm biirlitt]i« ^ttothw 
HfMT^by tlib fire dtatwat in his dumney, he hadcertaliklj 
loMhillife-b^h.' The question cannot ^be decided. It 
I* noc nnnaiontUe to believe «hat the.^en in poirer* xe- 
«eiving intelligence from the sister, would employ the senrant 
•f Tomkyns to listen - at the .'conference* that they might 
«V0id aa act so offensive as' that of destroying the brother 
by 0ie sister's testimony. 

- Theflotivas published in the most terrific manner. 
' On the Slat of May (16430 at a solemn fast, when they 
were listening to the sermon, a messenger entered the 
ehttfch, and oommaoicated his errand to Fym, who whis- 
pand it to others that were placed near, him, and then went 
witii them Oat of the chnrch, leavmg the rest in soUcitade 
and amfiMment. They immediately sent guards tp propei 
places, wd that ni^t apprehended Tomkyns and Widler ; 
having yet tmed nothing but that letters had been in« 
t«roepted, from which it appears that the parliament and 
die dty were soon to be delivered into the hands pf the 
eaveliers. 

' They perhaps yet knew little themselves, beyond some 
gtteral and iiidistiiict notices. «JButi Waller,' says Cla* 
rendon, ' was so confounded with fear, that he confessed 
whttaver he had heard, s^id, thoiight, or seen ; all that he 
kiMW of himself , and all that he suspected of otheirs* withoVI 
cofioealing any person of whatdfegreeor quality soever, or 
•tty discourse whidi he had ever^ upon any occaaioa en* 
tcrtaiaed-iritii them; what such and such ladies of great 
hfttottr, towhonr, upon the credit of his wit and great re- 
putalion,''hib' had Been admitted, had spoke to him in theu* 
chambers upon the proceedings in the Houses, and how 
they had tncour^ged him to (Appose them; what qobtb- 
spondence and intercourse they had with some miniilers 
of state 4t Osiiord, and how they had conveyed all 4n- 
telllgence thither.* , He accused the Earl of Portland- «ihI 
Lord Conway as«o-operating in the transaction ; and iea- 
tifled that the Earl of Northumberland had declared him- 
self disposed in favour of any attemp't that might check 
tbe'violence-of the parliament^ and itiobncik them to die 
King. 

. fie mtdoi^tedly confessed mack which they oould nev«» 
|wv« discovered, aiid perhtpe somewhat whi<^ th^ wo«]4 



#bb to late be^ snpprMsed ; for it i» teeoaVeDtoty in 
the eoafliet of faetioDs, to have ibat diaaifcctioa known 
which caonoc tafely be pnnidted. - - 
tr Tomkjiw was seised' on the Mme night wiUi Waller, an* 
appears likewise to have partaken of his cowardice ; for he 
gave notice of Crispe's commission of array, of which CI^ 
vendon never knew how it was discovered. Tomkyns hid 
been sent with die token appointed, to demand it fnm' 
lady Aobigney, and had 'bnried- it in his garden, where, 
by his direction, it was dug up; and tiina the rebels ob- 
tained, what Glareodon confesses them to have had, the 
original copy.* ^^ 

It can raise no' wonder thit they formed one plot ont 
•f tiiese two designs, however remote from each odier, 
when they saw the same agent employed in both, and 
fbnnd the commission of array in- the hands of him who 
was employed in collecting the opinions and aflfections of 
the people. 

Of the plot, thns combined, they took care to make the 
most. They sent Pym among the dtisens, to tell them of 
flieir imminent danger, and happy esbape : and inform them, 
that the design was, *to seine the Lord Mayor and all the 
Coihmittee of Militia, and wonld not spate one of them.*- 
They drew np a vow and covenant, tn be ti^en by eveiy 
jBember of either Honse, by which he deoltred his deteata'' 
tfon of all con^iraeier against the -parliament, and his re- 
solution to detect and oppose them. They then appointed 
a day of thanksgiving for this wenderfnl delivery ; which- 
ahnt out, says Clarendon, all' donbts whether ^ere had: 
been stvch a deliverance', and whether the plot was real or 
petitions. 

- On Jnne ll, the Eail of Portland and Lord Conway 
were 'committed, one to the custody of 'the Mayor, aad 
the other of the Sheriff: but their lands and godds were 
not seiced* 

• Waller was still to immerse himself deeper ita ignominy. 
The Ekrl of Portland and Lord Conway denied the diaige } 
and there was no evidence against them bat the confession 
of Waller, of which nndonbtedly many would be inclined 
to question the veracity. With these doubts be was so 
much terrified, that be endeavoured to persuade Portland 
fb a deehratioii like his «wn^ by a letter extant in Fi**^ 
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•ditkm. * Bitt for me/ says he, 'jrou had neTer knowft 
vtf ch^ig of this business* which was prepared for aDotber ^ 
and therefore I cannot imagine why 70a should hide it so 
fiw as to contract your own rain by concealing it, and pei^ 
^tim UBreasoBshly to hide that tnUh, which without you 
tUmBAy is, and wXi eyery day be made more manifest. 
Can you imagine yourself bound in honour to keep that 
•ecret, which is already revealed by another i or possibU 
it should still be a secret, which is known to one of the 
oAer sex t— If you persist to b^ cruel to yourself for their 
sakes who deserve it not, it will nevertheless be made ap- 

Car, ere long, I fear,^ your ruin. Surely, if I had the 
ppiness to wait on you, I could move you to (iompas- 
sionate both yourself and me, who, desperate as iny oaaa 
as, am desirous to die with the honour of bnng known to 
have declared the truth. Tou have no reason to contend 
Ifi. hide what is already revealed — ^inconsiderately to throw 
away yourself, for the interest of others, to whom jou are 
1«» oUi^Eed than yoo are aware of.' 

This persuasion seems to have had little effects Fort- 
land seat (June sg) a letter to die Lords, to tell them, thfit 
he Ms in cnstmiy, as he conceives, without any charge ; and 
that, by what Mr. Waller had threatened him with since ha 
was imprisoned, he doth ai^rehend a very cruel, long, and 
ruioous restraint: — He therefore prays* that he may not 
find the effects of Mr. Waller's threats, a long and ^lose 
imprisonment; but may be speedily brought to a legal 
trial, and then he is confident the' vanity and falsehood of 
those inforraatioas which have been given against htm will 
^peac' 

In consequence of this letter, the Lords ordered Port* 
land and Waller to be connoted ; when the one repealed 
his charge, and the other his denial. The examination 
of the plot being continued (Joly 1), Thina, usher of tha 
House of Lords, deposed, that Mr. Waller having had « 
conference with the Lord Portland in an upper room, 
Ix)rd Portland said, when he came down, * Bo me tha 
favour to tell vny Lord Northumberland, that Mr. Waller 
has extremely pressed me to save my own life and his, by 
throwing thfi Uame upon the Lord Conway and the Earl 
•f Northumberland.' 

. Waller, in his letter to PoftlMd^lalU him of Uianaaons 
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which he «oidd vge with ipesiadtM effieaeyte a pwionat 
conference; but he overrated his own oratory; hisTehe^ 
mence, whether of persoaaion or entreaty, was retunwd 
with contempt. 

One of his arguments with PoitlaBd is, that the {dot is 
already known to a woman* Thb woman was doubtleia 
Lady Anbigney, who, upon diis occasion, was committad 
to custody; font who, in reality, when she delirered the 
commission, knew not what it was. 

The parliament then proceeded against die conspiratan, 
and committed their trial to a conncil of war. Tomkyns 
and Chaloner were hanged near their own doors. Tomkyns, 
when he came to die, said h was a Jholish hurinest; and 
indeed there seems to have been no hope that it dionld es- 
cape discovery ; for though never more than three met at 
* time, yet a design so extensive must, by necessity, be 
comm.anicated to many, whb could not be expected to his 
tXt faithful and all prudent. Chaloner was attended at his 
execution by Hugh Peters. His crime was, that ha had 
commission to raise money for the King; bat It appears 
not that the money was to be expended upon the advance- 
ment of either Cxispe's or Waller's plot. 

The Earl of Northumberiand, bdng too great for prose- 
cution, was only once examined before the Lords. The Xiil 
of Portland and Lord Conway, persisting to deny the ehaifi, 
and no testimony hat Waller's yet appearing against them, 
w^ei, after a long imprisonment, admitted to bail. Hasael, 
the King's messenger, who carried the letters to Oxford, 
died the night before his trial. Hampden escaped death, 
perhaps by the interest of his family ; but was kept in prison 
to the end of his life, lliey whose, names were inserted in 
the commission of array were not capltsdly pnaished, as it 
could not be proved diat they had consented to their own 
nomination ; but they were coasidered as mallgnaDts, and 
their estates were seised. 

* Waller, though Confessedly,' says Clarsndoo, * the Moat 
^uil^, yriOi incredible dissimolation affected such a ra> 
isorse of conscience, that his trial was put oS, out of Ghria- 
tian compassion, till he might recover his anddrstandbg .' 
What use he made of thb iateryal, with what liberality and 
MUCMS ha disirihvtad flAttery e-money, a^d hQW' '-' 
he was brought (July 4) befiwa the Hoose, he e^ 



knd Itmented, and vobmittfd apd mplored, nay be, nad.in 
4)6 *, HistQry of the RebeUioo.' <B. vii.) The speech, ttf 
.iRlufib Glarenden aaoijlKtf the pnsenratioo of his dear^ 
bought l\fe, is inserted in his works.' The gnat histoziai^ 
ikowiertt; teems to hafe been mistidcen in relating that he 
prevailed in .the principal pa|t of his supplication, not to be 
tried by a oonocil of war^; for, aocordin|| to Whitlock, he 
was, by expaltion from the House, abandoned to the triba- 
nal which he so nrach dreaded, and, bcii^ tried and con- 
demned, was reprieved by Essex; bat, after a year's im- 
prisonment,, in which time reseotment grew lessacrimonioaf, 
.paying a fine of ten thousand pounds, he was permitted to 
recollect hivaelf in another country. 
■ Of his behaviour in this part of his li^e, it is not neeea* 
sary to direct the reader's attention. ' Let us not,* saya 
hia last ingenious biographer ,<^ ' condemn him with ontem- 
pared severity, because he was not a prodigy which the 
worid hath seldom seen, becaase his character included not 
the poet, the orator, and the hero.' 

For the place of his exile he chose France, and stayed 
some time at Eoan, where his danghter Margaret was bonv 
who was afterward his favourite, and his amanuensis. H^ 
then removed to Paris, where he lived with great splendour 
.and hospitality; and from time to time amused, himself 
.with poetry, in which he sometimes speaks of the rebels 
,and their usurpation, in the natural language of an hone^ 
.nan* 

At last it became necessary, for his support, to sell his 
wife'a jewels ; rad, being reduced, aa he aaid, at last to tk^ 
ntn^-jewelt he solicited from Cromwell peimissioD to re- 
turn, and obtained it by the interest of Colonel Scroop, to 
whom his sister was married. Upon the remains of a for.- 
tuoe which the danger of his life ha4 very much diminished^ 
.he I^ved at Halbam, a house built by himself very near to 
BeaooDs6eld, where his mother resided. His mother, though 
lelated to Cromwell and Hampden, was aealous for the 
royal cause, and, when Cromwell visited her, used to re* 
proaeh him ; he^ in return, would throw a napkin at hex, 
and say he "would not dispute with his aunt; but fin^i^ ia 
time that she acted for the Kug, aa well as talked, he made 

a Ufe of Waller, preflxed to an edition of his Works. mbUslMd 
|a irta,hj PexdvalStockdale.— C. *" 
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hu k priaoiMr to her bwB d»ii^t«r* in hag ow* koiuii: . If 
ha would do any things he could nol do less. 
' Ctomwall) now Protector, recdmed Waller, «s his kins- 
mOBX, to faipiliar cooTersation. Waller* as ho used to wt* 
late, found him snfficienUy venedin ancient history; and 
when any of his enthusiastic friends came to advise or .con* 
salt him, coold sometimes overhear him disconrsingio th% 
cant of the times : but, when he returned, h^ would say^ 
* Coosia Waller, I must talk to these men in Uieir own way 4' 
and resumed the common style of conversation. 
■ He repaid the Protector for his favours (l654) by the fa- 
,moas 'Panegyric/ which has been always considered as 
the first of his poetical productions* His choice of .enciK 
miastic topics is very judicious ; for he considers Cromirell 
in his exaltation, without inquiring how he attained it; 
there is consequently no mention of the rebel or the r^ 
tdde. All the former part of hu hero's life is veiled with 
shades; and nothing is brought to view. but the chief, the 
governor, the defender of England's honour, and the en- 
larger of her dominion. The act of violence by which he 
obtaijiBd the supveme pqwer is lightly treated, and decently 
jnstified. -It was certainly to be desired that the detestable 
band should be dissolved, which had destroyed the Church* 
'■rardered the King, an^ filled the nation with tumult and op- 
pression : yet Cromwellhad not the right of dissolving them; 
for all that he had before done could be justified only by 
•opposing them invested with lawful authority. But combi> 
nations of wickedness would overwhelm the world by the 
advantage which licentious principles afford, did not those 
who have longpractised perfidy grow faithless to each othen. 
In the poem on the war with Spain are some passages at 
least equal to the best parts of the * Panegyric;' and, in 
die conclusion, the Poet ventures yet a higher flight of flat- 
tery, by recommending royalty ^o Cromwell and the natioiw 
■Cromwell was very desirous, as appears from his conyer- 
aation, related by Whitlock,of adding the title to the pow«r • 
of monarchy, and is supposed to have been withheld finm 
it paftly by fear of d»e kimy, and partly by fear of the 
laws, which, when he should govern by the nunc of king^ 
•would have restrained his authority. .When thnrefora a 
deputation was solemnly sent to invite him to the crowit» 
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^, altera long comfbccnoa^ nAuai ft^ biiti»«Miloteif 
fainted in his eoaohy wku h0 parted frem lheia» 

Hm poen on the death of the Vratoetor aeeMO t* ha«« 
be«n dictated byircal vseneration for Ua moBMiry. S>xyim 
and Sprat wrote on tfwame occaaion ; bnithey weiayqwag 
BoMn, atniggUng into notice, andr hoping for rome faiPeiar 
from the raliog partj. WaUerhadlittkloexpcMit; he had 
reoeired nothing but hit pardon from CnoairoUv and 
not Ucely to aak anj tlnng from thote who ahonld ; 
him. 

Soon Afterward, the Ees^ration anppiied him with a» 
oiha> subject ; and he exerted hisimagioalion, his eluflanna, 
and his melody, with equal alaerity for Chaxles'the'SeMiidL 
It is not possible to read, without seme ooittemps and iadig- 
Mttion, poems of the same Aathor» ascrUni^ tha Ughaat 
di^ree •{power and piety to Charlesthe Firsi»then tnaaa* 
fcrring the same power and piety to Oliver Cramisall; 
now inviting Oliver to take the oarown, and ihen coqgiai» 
latittg Charles the Seoond on his reoower e d right. Neitlier 
Cromwell nor Charles co«ld value hia testiHson}^ as tha 
•ffeot of convicti<«, or receive his ptaiaea as efasiane of 
revereoce ; they could consider them bqt as the Ishaar of 
iaTflbtieD, and the tribute of dependence. 

Poets, indeed, profess fiction; but the kgitimato <srf> af 
fiedon is Uie conTeyaaoe 9i troth ; and ha thai has iatterj 
xeadj for all whom the viciasitades of the woild happen to 
exalt, must be scorned as a prostituted mind, tbafc magr s^ 
tain the glitter of wit, but has lose tfia d^ity of viitna. 

The CoDgratttlatlon waa eonsidered as inftrior in poeti- 
cal merit to the * Panegyric ;' and it ia reported, that, irikan 
the King told Waller of the disparity, he answered, ' Foats, 
Sir, succeed better in fiction than in tnith.' 

The Congratulation is indeed not inferior to the * Pana- 
g3Frio,' either by decay of genius, or for want of dtUgenoot; 
hot because Cromwell had dona much, and Chailea had 
done little. Cromwell wanted nothing to vaiso him .«• h»> 
roie excellence but Tirtoe; and virtue his Poet th aw |^ 
himself at liberty to si4»idy. Charles had y«t only tha 
nirit of stftigglihg without slioeess, and saffering wiihoBt 
despair. A life of escapee and indigenca could sayplflrpoaapj 
with no splendid' images. 
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m i fcl it >mMmmI>| ■ ii iiiiiMii I i tor Chi>UMfc» %iimi 
(Much 8, 1661) Wallar sal for Hastji^^ in Mmw» m4 
tMl te* .dtfEMMt-^ilMW i* all A* ftii^tnmtsteMuit 
i^ilBi iB. a tfifii jrhi^ llofey and 0klf wwm^Hu w^m 
til iiMftil nMfciMWWiHiiWMo wtatd, it is ftot Ukalr J)i«» 
yiMtri^MlMiottaii. B^jmhwI iii»<i— tolltoiBtt^Wiy 
«lM#mt(i|th9tf»lK>*iainHik'Md«Ht^ fronnrhiA ii'^* 
hit obitinata tobriotgr did 40t Mftlvda hlH. tbaosh Alt 
diMik ««i«r» ha ■raft «M)W by k« iMilUy «^ mind to 
iMigbMaibe nMi.of Hafthaaalian aaandbWt wmI Mr. 
8aTttb Mid» ihafc ^bd 4Baa iA BaglMd abvold Imp Mia 
caai|a«or.«iilMnt.dridlNOg Wt Had Wrilar/ 

SOm fffBiaa gives him hf €U Bnanand as a pwHuf «f hii 
awMaiMMi; foe jtmviaB^^jrhia npniaiiaB that h« wM 
ha iknaM, aasvriier, to « aiaii^ who* tfnoogh ha liffcd a 
gpiatpaia of a loag lifo opaa an Eii|^i«)LfaaaiflRu Atvar 
coadai^aidMl to-aiulaniaad>iha laaoaaaa of tha jutiaa that 
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IB parKaawat* «ha was/ aars 'B«nst» <«ha dctig^ of 
thaaaasa^«idthai«h •»» said tha liraliasl thiap qf ai^ 
aMMtihaaa.' aiiii^haivevar,ls.8aBdiBhisMaof«|iQfjh» 
jaars«T«BQn4Te,whenWallerwasonlyi«r«aity. HisAina 
aa Aapaakv.aaaaaSaAi* iiiQtay'siCoUaptiaQS ; htU I have 
found 9s«Bto|0ls Aat oin ha laora qaatad as«g|iiMrii^ 
Mililia gf giialy itiMB>.aoggttcy of atfoneDt. 

fia'Vaaof a^eh faaddaratjaa, Aaihia niaaiksVara air- 
oitedaadnaaad^ Whail^Paka.Q£TiSvk>Sa8»Baaa 
washifh^hoihia Sootlafdaad Sa^i^d^H dMr,iays 3im> 
liBt» ftlisdyteflaelloaiMB Walter, thagghbmtad wit. Ha 
aaidy^'llia Wansa of GomaiODa had naalrid that the Daha 
ahnddoak .Mffi after •HnXia^rsdMtht batOifrKiacia 
• jr' ii fh' "<S't h « '« » h a d nsehrsd flu* ha alvamld jmifa era^ 
in his life.' If there appear no extraordinary Hvelimttii 
> tMa mmatkf jMtata«M«i«iaB ppflves/tha MalEVV In have 
haak^jsilslmilMi mih ia hanebad « name abifth nan of 
wit wen prond afiartninidng. 

•Ha-did aat shtfar his npntatioii ito die fMdtallir Awaj. 

whkih may' aaiikir happen in « Inag lifr; bat naantd W* 

fc «lniAiCapaetfeaMistioodanfronfetimalotiBaa»as.o«;44MS 

^ iQHw diEMadyieHhev b^ V^Uk avanta or prifaia^inpwiyini 

SndAantantinf bfansalf with the hiflaanae of his «Mn*.o'' 
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m waller; 

Uifiag qiint battel^ thaii tBtaflBoe, hnuim MdBpM^y 

lie wwr not, bowimnr, witbrat some attentioii to hit /fo^ - 
tUM ; for lie Mked frob Hit Sidg (ial^SlO ^e pv4yoslri^ 
ofi Etim CoU«gaj«itd obtaintd it? bvtiClaraDdoBibftiMd-to 
9«t tktt Mai t» the great, eUegfeg^^that it eovld be held'enl;^ 
by a olergynen. It it knewB that Sir Heiiry-> Womu fu» 
lifted hinuelf for it bj4eaooa'8 brden.* * . .•: 

To thieoppoaitionfthef Bibgraiihia* iaapiiteetheTioicm 
and Mtimony with which Waller joined iBoekioghaBi'afoe* 
tiett in the praaeeatieil of CUrendon. The uotiTe -liiia Il- 
liberal and diBhooesti and ahewedtbatmbiBthaBaixtyyoan 
had not been able to teeoh him morality. Hi8:aociiiatie& 
is each asoenaeience oan hardlyiMriiii^oeedlo dictate wid^ 
oat the help of analiee* - f We were to be governed by Jaai- 
naritt iantead of parliaments^ and are in daiiger firotn « wane 
plot than that of the iifth of NdveoAbes ; tfan, if Um Lbrda 
and Commons had been destroyed^there bad-been a sn BiBe » 
siott; bat here bddibiad been destroyed for ever/ .^Hiisis 
thelangnage of a man #ho is glad of an ofpvttawtjtib'nil, 
and ready to sacrifice tratfc to interest at <one. time, and to 
nnger at another. . ■ •/. 

• A year after t}ie Chan^ior^s lyaaishment,- another- ^w^ 
^canoy gave him eaoooragsnMlDffor aaothsr petitioo, which 
the Kin^ referred to the coancU» who, after heaiiag ^ 
question urged by lawyers for three daysy determined that 
the office coold be held only by a clergyman, nccordiny to 
the act of Unifonail^ri since the prdvosts had always re. 
eeived institntioa aadfer 4 paraoaage fkom die bishops'of 
LiBooln. The King then said, he could not beeak tbe^ law 
which he had made : and Dr. Zachary Cradock, famooa for 
a single sermon, at most for two sermons, was ohoaaiby the 
follows. 

That he asked any Utlhg mon isnot known; it is eortaiu 
that he obtained nothing, thoogk lie oentmvad obeeqoiova 
to the court throagh the rest of Caiarie^s rsign. 
: At the ajfeoesMon of King James (te l6d5) be waaehoaen 
for parliament, being then f •aisoova, at Saltash^ in Com- 
watl; aadwiotea^PresageoftheDewnfolleltheTasfciab 
,' which he p iese n ted to the King oniiis Urth-doji 
li^TsmRiked, by his oommeatator Itelon; that in rending 
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Xmm U hid ModrlnUbcd^aTwintitta lor tlto hATOMof 
d» holjr wtr, and • aoalooa amni^ to tlw Tiirii% nhkik 
iMVir left liitt. JuMs» however, hevlBg aoea Bfterbagun 
*iduithii thoeght aholjrirar «t hfline, made haitoto pQtell 
aaJHtoiioit of ifae Turhe oet of hi^ power* 

JoBM tneted him with Undaew aod feailiezityv of whSoh 
Imtincm ere gjivoft by liw writer of hie Life. One de^ 
'lakiBg him into the cloeet, the King aeictod him how he liked 
eneof thepictoree: * Mj eyes,* said Waller, * ere dim, and 
t do not know ii.' The Ung laid it was the Frimseet of 
Qrenge. < She ie/ eaid WaUer, Mike the greateat wmnaa 
is the world.* The King asked who wae that ; and was a&» 
ewited»QaeeD£UBaketh. < I wonder,' said the Khig,'yoa 
ehoold think so; bet I mnstoonfaieshe had ewiae conneil.^ 
' ibid, Sir^* said Wellcf', * did you ever know a fool chooM 
a wise om?* Such is the story, which I onoe heard of some 
other. HBiu Pointed a»oms« and acate replies, fly loose 
abeet the world, end are aaaigiied aaooeaaively to these 
, whom it may he the lasUon to oelebiate. 

Yfkm the King knew that he wee ebovt to many his 
daughter to Dr. Birch, a clergjrman, he ordered a Enmch 
gentlemen to tell him, that * tim King wondered he eoold 
thiok of marrying his danghlar to a lalliagchipM^.' 'The 
King,* sejd Waller, * 4oes me great honoor, in taking nocioe 
of my domestie affairs; bat I have lived long enoogh Co 
obaerve, that this falling chweh has got a trick of risiiv 



■He took aotioe to his friends of the ]Ung*s peaduot ; and 
eaid» that' he woqld he left like a whale open the strand.' 
Whether be was privy to aay of the transaotions whieh 
ended in thf Bevolntion, is not known. His heir joined 
the ^rtooe of Orenge. 

.Having new attained an age beyond which the laws of 
iii^an addom snffiv life to be extended, otherwise then by 
a i<itiire state, he seems to have turned, his mind upon pre> 
panirfen f«t the deeiaive hour, and thertfore oooseeratcd 
his poetry to devotf on* It is pleesing to disoover that hie 
pieQr was wkhoot weaknass; that his intellectual powers 
eontineed vigorons : and that the lines which he cooo^posed. 
wiiea * htffjar age, anM nH^er read iter torile,* are 
BotiaHnier to the efiasioos of hie youth. 

Towards the dcclbe of life, he booght a small heese r- 
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]»t«l, ^t being present whem &e Djke of »'«™tjj« 
Slid wefMMay before Ktog Cli«H«., l«i«d to b«, »^ 

^Tdied October 81, 16^, »* ^^ »»«•* »* TTSI 
«*M^ ^S a^nnmtet^rectea by hi. •o^* ewctitors, to^ 

^^^^ tbe i»«iFti«., »* wW<^ ^ ^^-P* ** 
■ow M«etted Irom dflepidntion. ,_**.«* _utn,m 

gnuneat doweir oi !»*•» «»» "y-^ ^. ^.•h«M m^ 

S;^.. 'nMitefeeaid>tol»^»Kpenniltb,«**«»«^»^ 

'^•r^^illlilllSwii-^ bc<b,no«l«dtai»Mtct«l,hi» 

S« -hid.: BouiiH ««*»'««• ««^ **•****" •* 

'fosiirf* 
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' Edmimi. WaUtr/ Myt dimndoB*' ww b«ir» t» a vicj 
|ik MtatAy by ths ptwiway ar frogati^ of %.mm fiMlMir 
«ad aothtr : and In tbougbt'tt to eaaMMttdabU «a Mb^an- 
taim tbat be MiolTed to imprnvo it witb bia< vtaaoit «aB(r« 
IVOo.vJkicb in hi* nalnrobo wa»ti» auob intent: andyja 
ocdkr to tbfttf ho wMsormnolx rtMrroA UMkmtii«d,th«llM 
«M Mwoely ovet board of tift by bio oddrwa and doztority 
bo bod gotm » vary rieb wila i»tlM dtj^ ogaAaataUtbo 
gaconmaitdorion, and coimronaiiro, and aotbority of tbo 
cooitf wbadv wa* tbaromi^y ongagad m <be beboU of Mr. 
Caoftaiaod vbitdkuodio boauceuiaM, in tbat aga, agiiaar 
My ofpoakioB^ JHobod tkogaodloftane tobaToaaoUip 
Mo# amifimadfllus ^«b Dr. Uortey, wbohad aasiotad«nd 
inatmcted him in the neadiog aai^ good booba, to wUtb 
Jbia BotaiaL pMla and proaipftitado inolinod hiai, aayodtUy 
tho poets; ond at t^ ago tiiieA ocber omo used to givoovor 
untiag Toneft^fov bo woo noo* tbivigr yoara nha* be first 
engaged himself in that exeicise, at least that be woabndim 
to dosoX-he auvprisod tbotowo with Mro or tbnao pieeea of 
tbatkiad aaif a tenth SCnae bad. been newly bomto obeiiab 
dro<q»og, poetry •• Tbo Dootor.ot that timo bron^t fain 
into that oo»panj which mis most oolebiatld for good ooa- 
ycnattoos whore bawaaMoelvod and eateeanedirithgraat^ 
•Bplanse and Wipact* Ho was a. rtaj pleaaaat discoorsor 
in enmaelaad hi jeai, and thertfere voty gralelal to all 
kind of eonpai^y whan ho woanoktbo laaa estooned Car 
being vwryrfah. 

^ He bad been even noraed in farUoastnio, where be.aat 
wi^Ma be waa>veoy yoan^; and ao, wfaon they were resomed 
agido (afUr a long inienniaoiop) bo appeared in those a»> 
MB»blie4 widtgnet odvaalage ;. having a graoefnl wi^ of 
8peaking,andbytbN^CBn^«>B soreral argmnentsCwhaob 

fn>tbiad htn to) bo soenod ofkea to speak «poa tbo saddeA^ 
|iluMi,4bo econiii bad only adminiatwd the opportoai^ 
«£ aatrmg irinl bo bad tboroogbly oonsidoiied* whaeh gave 
agrantbMliartoallbBsaid; w^ich yet was lether ol d«- 
Ugkk:«hiaweifhu Ibere needs no aioro bo said to catol 
tb# iBMHaiaa mmI pMnaof hiawil»,and pleaaantaeaaof bto 
OMWWsarito.thaa ttM itwasaf magnilada enaagb to 
p^lvtoMof vary gnat iMilta; tbntia».aato ooraa 
that they «an.Bofc taluB Mricaaf to bda MffvoadhftV^ 
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uurrowiMM ki Ids aatore to the lowest degree ; an i^*eet« 
Mte and want of eonrage to rapport him in taaj Tiftturas 
wideitaking; an inaintiatioo and s^vile Battery^ to the hei^ 
Am Taiaesc and most impoioos nature icoold be contented 
with; that it preserved and won his life from titose who 
wen most resolved to take it, and in an occasion in which 
hs ought to have been ambitions to have lost it ; and then 
preserved him again fh>m the reproach and the contempt 
that was dae to him for so preserving it, and for vindicating 
it at sneh a price that it had power to reconcile him to those 
whom he had most offended and provoked ; And continned 
Co his age with that rare felicity, that his company was ao- 
o^table where his spirit was odioos; and he was at least 
^tied where he was most detested.' 

Soch is the account of Clarendon ; on which it may not 
be improper to make some remarks. 

' He was very little known till he had obtained n rich 
wife in the city/ 

He dbtadned a rich wife about the age of three-and- 
twenty } an age, before which few men are conspicuous 
much to their advantage. He was known, however, in 
parliament and at court : and if he spent part of his time 
in privacy, it is not unreasonable to suppose that he endea' 
Toured the improvement of his mind as well as of his for- 
tune. That Clarendon mi^t misjudge the mofivu of his 
i«tirement is the more probable, because he fias evidently 
mistaken the commencement of his poetry, whicdi he sup* 
poses him not to have attempted before thirty. As his first 
. pieces were perhaps not printed, the succesaion ni his com- 
posiiions was not knovm ; and Clarendon, who cannot be 
imagined to have been very studious of poetry , did not ree- 
tify his first opinion by consulting Waller's book. 
. Clarendbn observes, that he was introduced to the wits of 
the age by Dr. Morley ; but the writer of his life Mlfotes 
that he was alre4y among them, when, hearing a noise la 
the street, and inquiring the cause, they found a son of Bon 
-Jonson under an arrest. This was Morley, whom Walkr 
aet free at the expense of one hundred pounds, took him 
into the oountry as director of his studies, and then prooured 
him admission into the company of the fHsads of lilertMiN. 
Of this hot. Clarendon hhd a nearer kaowMge iSOMa. tha 
biographer, and is thirsfere more to bo credited.' 
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The Mcoant of WaUtv'f ptrliaoittiitaiy dofotnce is 8«- 
eoBd«d by Boniet, wbo, thout^ he calls bim * die delight 
of the House/ adds, that ' he W4a oidy ooncefned to say 
that which 4M>iild make bkn be ai>pUiided,he never laid the 
bosinessof the Honse to heart, being avaia and einptj» 
though « witty man.' 

. Of his insinnatioa and flattery it is not vnzeasoaaUeto 
baUeve that the thith is told. Ascham, in his degant de*- 
scription of those whom in modem language we term wits»- 
aays, thai th^ axe open flatterers, and priry aock^rt. 
Waller shewed a little of both, .when, iipon sig^ of. the 
Pochess of Newcastle's Terses isa the death of a stag, he 
declared that he would give all his own compositions to 
have written them, and being charged with the exorbitance 
of his adolation, answered, that ' nothing was too much to; 
begiTon, that a lady might be savted frota the disgrace of 
SBch a vile parfdnnance^' . This, however, was no r/uy 
mischievoas or very Qnnaoal deMiatienijrom tmth: had his- 
hypocrisy been oonfined to steh tnmiaotions, .he might 
have been forgiven, thongh not pndsed ; for who foibeara 
to flatter aaautl^or or a lady? J 

. Of the laxity of his political prineii^, and the «r^^ 
ness of his resolution, he' experienced the natural tfUen^ 
by ilosing the esteem of ev«ry parly. > From CroknweU he 
htd only his recall; and. from Chteles- the Second,: who 
ddighied in his company, he obtained only the pardon dt 
hia relarioB Hampden, and die safety of Hampden's eon. 

- As> far as conjecture can be made frota the whcje of hisi 
writing, and bis coodact, he was habitually and deliberately- 
a friedd to monarchy. His deviation towards democracy 
proceeded fre«i.his connexion with Hampden, for whose 
sake hO' prosecuted Crawley with Jgreat bitterness; and. th» 
invectivie which be proaounoe4 ou that occasion, wuis .s» 
popular, that twenty tbousawid copies an saSd by his bio- 
grapher to have been sold in one day.- 

It is confessed that his faolraktill left him many Criinds, 
at least many companions. HiaooBMnalpQwerolpleaBiiti 
ii unlvMrsaUy admowledged ; hot thoaervhttoanveiiail wUk 
him iatimatsly, found him' not only pasttdnatey <specialtF 
k his old age, but resentful; so. that the interposiUoa of 
%ieiMU was sometimes 
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te wt* aaA fed* imtijr mtmitMy wtiibaabat Mm Mth^ 
tliv toKM WrUMS' Of his ti#«t he ww Joimd. -with JLan^ 
JNekhum hi ihc trtoaslathm of CnAeiMe's' Fanpey ;.' anA 
» taid to hftt« aAded his hslplo diat«f CoNrkgr wdw «*f 
8^ draft of Oi€* RehM^stfk/ 

The care of his foitane, which Clareadoa iapvtestahiato 
iaa A t gf fl e UttkflttS diito cfhtrfiMly was citafaar not oAnsfut 
•r nDt t«oc«tsfal,> for, havij^ inhexitad.a putnkiaaj- oi 
thtM thMsaid il^fhundni poudsajPoar/ id flia tftiui <»f 
Jaad* dM Ftm^ dnil aagaiamed i» •«> least ^ boa veakfay 
■dtrlagi, he left, aboiat thef tidie of OM.BietokiiOD, a^,i^ 
ODtaf 0f not mtffe tihoi tw«lTS or tbaMtea hmdred ^ wUdh^ 
whiB tha dMfereM valde cf mmif i» rsdkoiiid,i'wiU b6 
fowl perhaps tot nofa than »foar(lvpartof>whaii>fae«Bad 

pOMMOd^ 

Of tkU diMbudoa; part wak iha ooase^oaoeaaf Ihefilttf 
w)rtahlManwfoMedtosGalker,aD<ltho£tewhdBh he ivaa 
«HldeHii«di «o pay at the datadioa af his pk»ti> and if his 
dltM«» asis ndatsd ia hiif lifov. Iras saqneslated^ ha hM 
preMklt e6«tradted debts ishen he Ured M eidla] ftr «d 
are told, that at Paris he lived im spleadodr,. aad was tha 
adllf EE^shinatf, 4xcep» tha IaM Su ASUai, Ihal ke^ a 
tiUe'. ' ■ \ 

IBs anlMoly ptot cootpeUed hiak to sell a Afoossad d 
7«lMr; af thewaStaof the rest ^Srais ho acoMnt, azdapl 
te« ia is caofossed by his biottaphu ta have heea a bM 
eooBomiikt He seaam to have deiviatad from the eotaNnoii 
pracjttce} i^hw^Wciia'haatder ki hia.fir8l yeais^anid a 
SQMAdetar in his ldsl« 

Of Ms «oaffsa of stadies,>.or thoioe of books^aothiilgiis 
kmiwa aiors thsii that he profesaedhiDaelf aaibla to read 
Chtj^anrs traBllatiSB af Hanat widiiiat lafitara^ Hia 
apidfaa doneamhig tha datlrof a pael ia oMMinei i» hia 
daalanMhm, ^lihat ha anoqld Uot firala hia woriitf aay law 
that did not contain aopia ifotiviB to Tirtad/ 
• Tb««lavaotcrs»^^«UcbWanerfini«nd«dladialiBg«ish 
hi» writiag,ire «prii|^biaaBan ikid dAfaiij^ » Ins saeUtst 
§»Mti^ he SBdea»oarsto=he#iy>ih *• hJrgsrl&ba ^mu 
or hte airy and Ught p#odiMiDBB^tlaahi(f toaaaeiiNl pfr« 
fobtty, that stteatiTe aawnacd dt foaialaaaceUedda w^doli 
has deacended to as from tha fla > hfe afas> Aa.hia i Hwii i 
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wg^jtommm^f oeBttionaljiAd ' his ftddfcbws - pAsMmal, ^ 
wMaotaoUbevaUj sappUed with fnnd u widiaofik image*; 
for bMtoty j> mora •asfl j foiiad than magnanimity, 

Thit dalacaej which he onltiTated, reitraiBs him to a 
eeitain nioetj and caatioa, even when ha writes npon. the 
alif^Uaat matter. He has, therefore, in his whole roliune, 
aolhii^ borleique, and sddom any thing Indierons.or fi^ 
niliw. He seems always to do his best; thoogh hia sob* ■ 
Jeela are often noworthy of his care. 
. It is not jeaay to. dunk withwl some odntempt on an 
anthor, who is growing iUostrioos in his own opinien by 
mieea, at one titase/'To a I^ady iriio oan do any tiiing.bat 
sleep when she pleases;' at another, ' To a Lady who can 
sleep when she pleases;' now, 'To a Lady, on her passing 
throni^ a crowd of people ;' then, ' On a. braid of divers 
colours woven by^fonr Ladies;' ' On a tree cat in paper ;*" 
or, ' To a Lady from whom he received the copy of verses 
on the pBper*tree, which for many years had been missing.' 

GeniDs now and then prodocea a lucky trifle. We still 
read the Dove of Anacreon, and Sparrow of Catullus ; and 
a writer natnxally pleases himself with a performance 
which owes noth^g to the subject. But compositions 
merely pretty have the fiste of other pretty things, and axe 
quitted in time for something useful; they are flowers fra- 
grant and fair, but of short duration; or they are blossoms 
to be valued only as they forefei fruits. 

Among Waller's little poems are some, which their .ex- 
cellency ought to secure firom oblivion; as, 'To Amoret,' 
comparing the different modes of regard witti which he 
looks on her and Sacharissa; and the verses ' On Love,' 
that begin, Angtr m hasty word* or blaw». 

In others he is not equally successful ; sometimes his 
thoughts axe deficient, and sometimes his expression. 

Hie numbers are not always musical; as, 

Fair Venos, in thy soft arms 
The God of rage ccnfiDc ; 
For thy Kvhiapers are tfye charms 
^ Which only can divert his llerre deslan. ■ 
. What though he frown, and to tumult do incline: - 
Thon the flame 

Kindled fn bt* breast canst tame. 
With that snow which unmelted lies on thine. 

Ii« seldom, indeed, foWhaa an ambraw seatinMit from 
the depths of science; his thoughts are for the oh^ 

I S 



luilj, bMiWM.ka «iiM la t — ■!■ Jip m of taBMHii|ii 

r^HVt jk* «■< of «Swi« «H Sa aur feg oHfiM, In 
wUehk* li toowcbl'CataolOK. To ohloh av ■" 

ihni^<.anHnlj'BiilmUBii«B«>«lM>> poM m 

tilA R4flContiOD»«l>DOtvlpCHUldt»Hlei'lrtl«h ilU4^ 

tlia Ikn^u u> bbMiih brvvbOUal, ud bdi taifH 






WloiaiMDnplJftb rliejr mnwer J 
' Od'Oi Bind sT t SUE ;' 



SoBftiBet, hat^ MOMd^ la ih* Sat inK, k( miku 
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The san in figures such as theie 
Jqvs with the moon to play : 

•To th* swMt Btraina thajr advancA, 
Which do result from their own spheres; 

As tM« nympli's- dance 
Moves with tlw Baiibai*. vhtekifba kam* 

Sometimea'a tlM«ght, whieb mj^ftrk»9» lUl *4iMieh, 
iaexpaii^ilflMl anenattetf till it glows wank mii tlmost 
eramaoent: 

Chloris! since first our calm of peace 

Wa* Arif bted heuce, this food «a flnd^ 
* Yoar fiwours with joor tean incraaM^ 
And (rowing mischiefs malce y.oa kind. 

So the Mir tree, wUdi iiUI preserves 
Her fruit, and state*, while no wind bloM% 

In storms from that uprightness swerves j 
And the glad earth abolit her strows 
^ith treasure from her yJaldioff loBfflM*^ 

' Hl» iaiag^a ara net dwagra diatiiol; •$, fm lli^MloiriDg 

pasaage, ha eoafoandt Lave a» m ftnom v^kli h&9» at. ft 

fwncMis 

Some other nymphs, with coloon faint, 
And pencil sk>w» may Cupid paint. 
And a weak heart in tfaie destroT; 
She has a stamp, and printu the ooy : 
Can, with a single look, indama 
The coldest breast, the rudest tame. 

Hit aalliea of eaaiul flattery are somatuaas elegant an4 
happjt •> that in return for the Silvtae Pen;, and wmM* 
tinea anpty and trifliag, as that upon the Card, torn iy 
the Queen. There are a fe^^ linea written, in the PacheM's 
Tasio* which ha ia saiA hy Fenton to have k^pt «t sunnier 
nwinr correction. 1% happened to WaUer, aa to^ othf^St 
that ]Ma auccasa waa not alwaya in proportion to hi» labour. 

Of thesa pat^ compoaitiona, naitbec tha baantiea nw th« 
fjMilta daaenra much attention. The aniorooa v9Xi99 have 
tUa to raeommend then* that they axa lasa hyperliolical 
than thoaa #f aama otbar poata. Waller ianot alwnya at 
tha laatgajn^i, ha doea not din of a lrown»iwv Uva opon a 
mila. Thara ia, hawawnr, too moeh Wa^ and toa many 
litda thifigi tt« oia4e too iw|Nii«Mtt$ uA *^ 
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tmpin of BeMty i» repraieiited as exerting its inflvenee 
fsrther than can be allowed by the mnltiplicit j of human 
passions, and the Tarieor of human wanfei. Snch books, 
therrfore, maj be considered as shewing the in>rld nadsr a 
false;iypea»ance, and, so far as they obtain credit froatrdi* 
yonng and nnezperienced, as misleading expectation, and 
aispiiding practice. 

Of his nobler and more weightyperformances.the gxeater 
part iB panei^cal : for of praise he .was very lavish, as is 
observed by his imitator Lord Lanadowtie: 

Ho satyr tblks wifMik the bettow^d rroend, 

Bat qfieens and beroljoes, kings and gods abound ; 

Olory and arms aud love are ail the sound. 

In the first poem, on the danger of the Prince on the 
coast of Spai|i, there is a puerile and ridiculous mention of 
Arion at the beginning; and the last paragraph; on the 
Cktble^ii in part ridiculously mean, and in part ridiculously 
tnmid. IIm poem, however, is such as may be justly 
praised, without much allowance for the state of our poetry 
and langnaf^ at that time. 

The two next poems are upon the King's behavioue at 
the death (if JBuckinghamt and upon his Navy* 

He has, in the first, used the pagan deities with great 
pnqpiiety : , 

Twas want of sacb a precedent as thfs 
Made the old heathens frame their gods amfss. 

In the poem on the Navy, those Hoes are very noble 
^hich suppose the King's power secure against a second 
deluge; so noble, that it were almost criminal to remark 
' the mistake'of cen^e for surface , or to say that the empire 
of the sea would be worth little if it were not that the 
waters terminate' in land. 

The poem upon Sallee' has forcible sentiments; but the 
conclusion is feeble. That on the Repairs of St. Paulli 
has something vulgar and obvious; such as the mention of 
Amphion; and something violent and hardi: as. 

So alI*our minds with liis conspire to grace 

The Gentiles* great apostle, and deAice 

Those state'Obscvrlng sheds, tint like a ehala 

Seem'd to confine.ana fetter him again : 

IVhich the glad saint shakes off at Ms eommiad. 

As once the viper from Us sacred hand. 

So joys the aged oak, when we divide 

Tbe ereeptniTlty fh>m hfs lqjar*d side. ' 
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Of the nvo last eoupltts, tlM fint ft «xtrinigaDt, and the 
aaeoodiMan. 

His pndae of the QMett is too much «nggenited; aad 
llie thought, t|Mt she *uifw lovers, by cutdog olFhope, as 
gangrenes ax«i oared by len^ng the limb/ preeents notlidng 
to the mind but disgnst and horror. . 

Of 'Hie Battle of the Sanmer Idands/ it seems not 
ea^ to say whether it is Intended to raise terror or merrfo 
ment. The be^mung is too splendid for jest, and the con- 
olosion too light for serionsness. The Tcrsiieatiott is 
aiadied, the scenes are diligently displayed, and the images 
•rtfidly amplified ; bat, as it ends neither in joy nor sotrov, 
it will scarcely be read a seoond time. 

Hm 'Panegyric' npon Cromwell has obtained from the 
pablio a very liberal. dividend of praise, which however 
eannot be said to have- been onjostly lavished ; for sadh a 
oeries of verses had rarely appeared before in the English 
Ihngnage. Of the l&es, some are grand, some are graceftil, 
and all are nrasical. There is now and then a feeble verse, 
or a trMUng thooght ; bat its great faolt is the choice of 
its hero. 

The poem of <The War with Spain' begfais with lines 
more vfgoroQs and striking than Waller is aconstomed to 
prodnce. The soceeedlng parts are variegated with better 
passages and worse. There is something too far.fetched 
in the ooifiparison Of the Spaniards drawing tl|e Eof^ish oo, 
by saluting St. lAcar with cannon, to UnAs awakenlMg 
tke Hon hff b^BoHng, The fate of the Marqnis and his 
I«dy, who were Imnit in their ship, woold have moved 
more, had the Poet not made him die like the pheeniz, be- 
cause he had spices aboot him, nor expressed their aiTeetioa 
and dieir end by a conceit at once fidse and vulgar; 

AHre, In eqml ilanwf of love they bamM, 
Aad now togetter are Jo athet tani'4* 

The verses to Charles, on his return, were dod)tless in- 
tended to ootrnteriwlaneo the ' Paaegyric* aq Cromwelh 
If it has bean thoagjht inferior to that with whieh it is n»> 
tarally coapared, die cause of its doflcience has been at* 



Tboramaialagpieees Itis not necessaiy to eiamiaesingly. 
apMy must be supposed to have IhnkssAid beautiea of tho 
fane Uadwidi the.rast . Iha saored poens, however. 



Amm mt |)«itieak»MgHNl9 tk^j w«Mik« woikof Wditr's 
declining life, of those boon in which he looked mon lh« 
Imm and the folly oi th* Ume put «ith:th». aentinints 
^vhich hi» gwni inredeoeMov Petowch. :he qiwnt h e d to-po*. 
t«riC7, QfioA hi» renew of thattovs and poetsgFwhiehhaw 
girea him immortality.. ^ 

- Xkafcaatttraljealoasjwbidik makes every maftHMilliiBg 
t» allow maeh»excaU«Bca in another^ ahp^e prednoea' a 
diipoehion to belieye thai the mhid g^ws old with ti^ 
be<l^ ; aadr that ha^ whooA. wa are now £aroed to aontei 
aoperios, is haatiaiog dattyto a level with owaelvea. By 
delightiag to think this o£ the Kving, we lean to ihiah it 
of the dead ; and Featon, wi4h all hiakiadaeaa for WaUe^ 
has tha Itiok to atark tha exact time when hi»giarinB paaed 
the aenith, whieh he places at hia fifty^fifth yeas. Thia Sa 
to aUat the mind bol a imall pontiaft » latellectnal deaagF ia 
doubtless net nneoaNBOB } bat it eeems not to be iiaweaiak 
Kewtoa was in his eighty-fifith year iaH»soTing his ohre— 
lagy» a few days befoae his death; sad Wallas mp e iw aott 
in my opinioa» to haTftloal at<ei^y>t«roi any pan of hia 
poetical power. 

His saeredpoansdo not pteasa. lilia soiae of hiaather 
vorks; botbefore the fatal fifty-frva, had ha WRritta»ontha 
iMM salyeetsr his saecoss woald haadly have been b etter* 

It has beokthe fitejjaent lamentation of gped mea^that 
versa has been too little appilud tothe porpoaesirf wonhif^ 
and maay attoiaptui have been mada taaaimaia devotion kj 
|i«aa poetry. Thfl they have very saldan attained thair 
aad aa iiaffweatly known, aad it may aot. ha^bBprapeK to 
iaffoiaa wl^r they have mkasified. 
( Lee no piaaa ear bo agiaded if I advaa»e» ia.p p goeit i a> 
to maiqr aaditntiaa» that poetiaal davatioo can aw t r oftMa 
please. The dec&;iaes o£ reUgiaamay,indeedtbadalended 
ia a didactic poem; and her wIm> has A» happf" power of 
^gniri^lfttenr, will not lue it heMMMsaaliact kiM- 
ittadi A peer any daaaifba thobaeiity aadtha graadav 
«l HaaoB^lheiDwevs of tha apriagkarndthahwiata^^ 
jMmmA, tha vwitammdwetf th^tiA^ aari tka taaia)Bliflw«r 
the sky, and praise the Maker for his woika^iltliaas wMah 
ad iBMte shaH laj asidsk gha ti bja aa af 

ia naa piatFw bat tka mtivaa tv fietr r tea < 
■HOad^bobtiMiwateofCM. . 



ir"- 



ll» Ivtttaa «Mil, oaimvt be p— ri o d . Mui, vAirflted^ 
tepknn i^mmvfM Ms Qr e rti r,*Mid phftd Am mmkmt 
Ui BWwHW^ 4ar«4y i« • Mghir MM ikao pMtry M* 
eonfflr. 

'The eneaee of peetry UtoMBtkM.; muk iaveiiliee-M, 
^grYndoefeg MaethtegiiiMapeeted,«aqpilMfl end fleM^U^. 
ShMopleeef 4leviCioB«i«fe«r, tadtbefaglaiir m vnWenellj 
known; bat, few ae they aie, they can be made no Bor»{ 
they «an«eoeive ao gnuMfirom no»f&tj of eettHmenl, and 
^«fy little fron na^ty ai eipreteian. 

Peetoy pleeica by «xMbtcing an idea meee grateCnl «o 
Ae mlad UABitbiBge tfieiM«lires iJeid. This ^eet ppo- 
veedafron Ike dii|»)iqr of tlvMe pans of natnut whieli«i. 
traot, aadtiie oeHsealment of thoee whkh wpel, the ima- 
glnaliea^ batrelifkmM«it,bea]Mrvnasitu; anpp r eie t e n 
and addition equally corrapt it; and such as it ie, it k 
known already- 

itWia poetry the leader jnedyeapeats, and from good 
pMtry always <4itaias,iAe «dargement of his opniprfehev- 
eion and elevation of Jiis Iney ; bat this is nurely to be 
ka p e d hy dnrislians firem BMlriaal derolioB. Whatairer 
H fnsat, desirable, or tremendoas, is comprised in the 
BMW of the finpreme Being. Qmnipetence oannot be en- 
«ltMl; lofini^ oannot be amplified; PeHeetion cannot be 



The empl^jrments of pioos meditation are faith, thank». 
^yiaigt Tepentanoe, and snppliaation. Faitb, invasisbly 
■niform, oaanot be invested by fancy widtdceenmioM. 
ThanksgiTiag, the most joyfnl of all holy elinaionB, yet 
•idrssaed to m Bsasg wddioot passions, ia conlnied t» a few 
snodse, and is to be Mt rsther thaneiprested. Kepentanee, 
4NBiAling in .the pfeaenoe«f the Jodge, is not at leisure for 
cadences and ^thets. Snpplieation ti >flMn-to man-may 
.difltase jtseift hw n gh msny topics of pennasioB; but rap- 
pMeatien to X3od'«an only oiry fornMnsy. 

Of-eentimenta^pBW>yrBHgiiiw,Jt wiU be ivaaA *nt the 
waat sbiipie tiiipiNiesionii Ae most eabUae. ilVMtvyleaea 
Its Instre and iu power, beoauelt is applied «»4he dos»* 
ratioQ of something more excellent than itself. All that 
Kioipa nrse can do Is to help.the niemoi7,.apd delight 4hf 
ear, and for-these #«rpasea:it.tBay.be >v«ry nseM^ bnt it 
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wppUw ifcXMiig t» th» wiiMl. m«J4M»ofOklittliBAlMo. 
log7ai»too.<iippIe.f«r eloqiiMice,too ««orid,£B«£etMO» 
and too an^titie for omMniHil : lo nooiMiMDd thMdk by 
iropos aii4 figoTM* t» to magnify by.*, oonoavo muvor tte 
sid«ieal hemuphere. 

A» ' jiraoh of WoUer'o^npatittion was owiag^ tho toft- 
MOB aod iiaoofhnoM of hio nuvboN ; it ia propor to co». 
oidor thoM mionte paitieiUars to wUab a renifier most 
attend. 

He coitaanly very mock ooelled in nnoothnoM nuMt 
of the writers who wore living wbon his poetiy coin* 
oenced. The poets of EUaaboth had ottaioed an an of 
aaodvlation, which was afterward neglected or forgotloife 
■Fairfax was acknowledged by him as hia model; and ho 
might have studied with advantage the poem of Davieo»* 
whi4h, thoQgh merely philoeophical, yet.aeldom laavas tlio 
oar oagratified. 

Bat he was rather smooth than strong: of the Jhil r^ 
MOtinding Une, which Pefpo attrlbates-to Dryden* he has 
given very few examples. The critical decision has givoa 
thepraise of strength to Denham, andofsweetnese to Waller. 

His excellence of< versification has some abatemonta. 
He OSes the expletive do rwy frequently ; and| though ho 
Jived to -see it almost universally ejected, was not mora 
oarefol to avoid it in his last compositions Uian in his firstk 
Praise had given him confidence; and, finding the worid 
aatiaied, he satisfied himself. 

His rhymes are aometimea weak words: to is found to 
make the rhyme twice in ten lines» and oooora often aa a 
rhyme through his book. 

^iS'doaUa rhymes, in heroic vene, have been censmrMl 
by Mrs. Phillips, who was hia rival in the tnmslatioii of 
Comeille's ' Pompey;' and men fanks mi^ be. fomd* 
werenot the inqolxy below attention. 

He sometimes uses the dbadete tcimittatioa of verbs, as 
waxeth, affectethi and sometimes retaina the final ayW 
lableof the proloxile, as mmatod, ewpfwoMly of whiek I 
know not whether it ia not to ^ detnneBt of onr langaaae 
that we have totally ngocted them. 

• Sir John Davlet, entitled, ' Noece teiptnm. This Oracle ex- 
mended In tfro Elefies: I. Of Hamaiie Knowledfe: II. Of the 
Boole of Man and the lauwitaUtie thereof, lfiMiC-><B. s 



<Of t>l#leti bf M wfw^soff', .tat he M BMivlnlly Ibitbar 
immy of an ikl«tftiidritt»liirf has giran io tninpto. 

'llM#eBaial ebaraetcrof hibpaekry M«l«gaiieeaci4 gaiaiy, 
Hniijieaiar paKlietie, aadr Tery raral^ nMitiia; . Hi smm; 
mMmt t6 licva Iwd • mind umcb aie^ate* by aatsm, nor 
ampUfiad by laaraing. Hii dioagkia Ave mab a» » HImmI 
ooBTenatMm aad lai^ aoqwuntanoe with Ufa would aasily 
aiq>pl7. T1n7 had bawater than, parhapt^ that graoa of 
BOTal^, which they ara sow often sappoaad to wiat by 
thoaa who, haviDg alvaady foond iham ia later boohi, do 
not know of ihqdj'e wlM produced (beta Ursc. This treat- 
maift is tfnjoati Let aot the orifUMl anlihor bsa by his 
initaton. 

Fniaa, hemravar^ dMaOd }Sk doe bafoee it is givaa. Tha 
author of W«n«f "s life McifibeB to !utn the first piliotide of 
what Eiythxana and aoaM late Oritica call tUitariKtiMi^ of 
aaing in tha same Terse many words beginning with the 
saoaa latter, l^at this kaadb». whatevar b« its valaai. Was so 
fra^jBaait among early writess, that X^Mi^oigiia, a writer of 
tha sixteenth centtvy^ wasat tlia yoang>poa( against affect- 
ing it : ShakstftesEtus; in tha ' fllidsammier Kl^t'i^ Di^asr/ is 
supposed to ridkmle it} and ia anoih«r play the sannat of 
' Holofamas faUy ifisplayil it. 

Ha bo aw wi a tea asanty- o^ his smtimaats and iUastrations 
from tha old mTthology, Ipr whi^ it is rain to plaa4 tha 
example of ancient poats | lim daitiea whicb tbay iatrodlced 
so fraqoently. Were considered as realities, so far as to be 
raodvad by dM imagiaBtion» whatever sober reasaa nright 
even then deteirtthie. Bat of dieae images time ha« tar- 
nished tha spUadaar. A fiction. Apt only datectad hat de- 
mised, can noTar affsrd a iMdiAhasis to any positiqn, thoagh 
sometimes it iray fenHsh a transianl aMasioMr ar sliglit il- 
luatratiui. Ko] modettt moharch een be much iixalta^ by 
haarbg that, as Hatooleahad his e(ito^, ha haa hi*fMM^. 
* B«c of (he prtise Of .Vdter, dbmigb am^ Atjt ^ taken 
.away, moch will reaaain;: fiu ia cannot be dtoniad, that 
he added aomat^pdng to anr..idagaaaa of diotiony aad same- 
thing to oar pliii |H ' le i ^ of lifMghC; and to Ma» tiay be 
appUed what Tasife said» witk aq^l iDixlA anid jQslic^, of 
himself and Ovatfiai^ iriMn, haWag peraaad the * PUstor 
Efdc'he crie4 om^^tfibft hiid A^ re«d **faiSm^. &b bad 
BOi exoilladit/ ' . ■ i ' 
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Ai WaBar pwrfemd Mmwlf to hacn kaiaad thhrtt^f 
▼orslficfttiiA from Fairfu^ it hu beoi thought proper Mi 
solgoin a ipeoimpo of hit woriE» whieh^ ofier. Mr. ^oOte's 
tmulotaon, wilt periiaps aot be tooa rqprinted. By. kHomi 
-ing the state iu which WaUor foondoot poetry, the r e a der 
aayjttdge how Boeh he improved it.' . ' 

Emilnia** steed (this wbile) his mlkr'eMe bore 
Throui^ forests thlcke among the shadfe treeM» 
Her feeble hand the bridle ralnes forelore, 

Ralfe iif a'swoune she was for (bare 1 weene ; 

Bat her ilt coarser M>ared iiere thenore. 
To beere her throogh the desart woods anseeDO 
Of ber strong foes, that cbasM her through the pl^ne. 
And still puniM, oot still pursaV in vainer 

Like as the wearle bounds at last retire, 
Windlesse, dlq^leeud. ftom the fraitl«ssA chace, 
When the slie oeaat Tapisht in bush and briie. 
No art nor pains can rowse oot of his place : 
The Christlea knights so fall of shaine and ire 
. Retamed backe, with faint and wearie pace ! 
Yet still the fearfill Dame fled, swift as winde. 
Nor eaer staid, nor euer loekt behlade. 

Throogh thlcke and thinne,-*!! night, all day» she drhied, 

Wlthonten comfort, compaaie, or giqde. 

Her plaints and teares with euery thought reuiued, . . 

She beard and sa«^ her greefes, but naught beside. 

But when the sqnne bis buming chariot dined 

In Thetis waue, and wearie teame vntide, 
On lordans sandie bank her course she staid. 
At lost, were downe she l^ht, and downe she laidb 

Her teares, her drink ; her foode; her sorrowings; 
Thlft was iier diet that rnhappie nlgbt : 
Bat sleepe (that sw^t r^Mise and qolf t brings) 
To ease the greefes of fflscontented Wight, 
Spred foorth |ls tender, soft, an« itfmble wings, 
in his dallarmcsiboUiioglte virgin bright: • 
Andlpne, bis mother, and the. graces kept 
• Strong watch and wahle, while this iUre Udle slept. 

The birds awakte her wffft tiielr morning eong. 
Their warbUng aiaslekO p«arB(.ber tender cue, 
The mnrmuring brookes and whistling windes among . 
The rattling boughes, arid leanes, their parts did bearv; 
Her eleil TncloeM lineid the giooeeialeng. 
Of swalnes and shepherd groomes that 4weilings weare; 

And that sweet noise, hirds, winds, and waters sent, 

Proeokt again the ^rgin to lament. 



Her plahihi were inteirepled'WMh a I 

Stat seees^d from thickest b«hei,to preeoad, 
me lolly shepherd sang a Instie rounds 
'And to his -voice had tvn^d Us oatto reed ; 
Thither ahe went, an oU maq then she found 
(At whose right hand his Utile Hock did foed> 
Sat making baskets, his three soonea aoHmff 
Tint leanPd their father^ ait, and leam'dW MOg, 
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BeboVHn; oiw fa ■falnlbp aroM appeare, 

The aeelle uaa and hli were sore (Bsmtfd; 

Bat aweet £rminla comforted Uieir feare. 

Her Tefttall wp. her Ttoag e open laid. 

Yon hapmr folie, of heau'n beloued deare. 

Work oa {qooth she) opon your harmlesfe traid. 
Theae direadfuH amet I heare no warfhre bring* 
To your aweet toUe, nor thoae sweet tunes you ainf i* 

Bat father, since this land, these townes and towrea, 

Destroted are with sword, with Are and spolle. 

How may It be, unhatt that voa and yours 

In safelle thus, appUe your barmlesse loUe ? 

My Sonne (quoth he) this pore estate of ours 

b euer safe Trom storm or warlllie broile ; 
Thla wilderness doth ts in saAie Iceepe, 
Vo thundering dram, no trumpet brea&ea our sfeepe* 

Haply lost heau'ns defence and shield of right, 
Dow loue the Innocence of simple swains. . 
TThe thunderbolts on Ughest mountains iigb^ 
And seld or never strike the lower plaines : 
80 kings have cause to feare BeWmaet might. 
Not they whose sweat ajad toile their dinner gaines. 

Nor ever g feedle soldier was entised 

By ponerue, neglected and despised. 

Pouertie, cbefe of the hean'nly brood. 
Dearer to me than wealth or king^ crowne! 
No wish for honour, thirst of others good, 
Can mone my heart, contented with my owne : 
We quench our tUist with water of this flood. 
Nor fear we poison should therein be throwne; 

These little flocks of sbeqpe and tender goatee 
Give milk for food, and wool to make us ooates. 

We little wish, we need but little wealtli. 

From ooM and bwger ts 10 doath and leed ; 

These are my sonnes, dieir care presernes from stealth 

Their fathers flocka, nor servants moe 1 need : 

Amid these grouea 1 walke oft for my health. 

And to tiie ftshcs. Urds, and beastes glue heed. 

How they are fed, in forrest, spring and lake. 

And their contentment for ensampie take. 

Thne was (for each one hatii his floating time. 
These sUuer lodts were golden tresses than) 
That oountrie life I hatMl as a crime. 
And fma the forrests sweet contentment ran. 
To Memphis' stately palUce would I clime. 
And there became oie mighty Caliphes man. 
And thongh I but a slaqile gardner weare, 
. Yft GOQldl marke abases, see and heare* 

Bolised on tilth hope •f fhlare gainei 

1 sufhred long wha( did my aoale displease ; 

But when my youth was spent, my hope was value, 
1 felt my native strength at last deereaae; 
1 gan my loase of lusae yeerea complalne, 
Andwisbt^h^i ■ " • 
, 1 bod the conrt 



qiioy'd the conamea peaoni 
tlSrewea. ^ widi oooiSnt ' 
MSB have 1 4«ilet spent. 



Hy toteriWf iMSQ have 1 fillet sR«Bt. 



199 ^OlfFRBT. 

WUIethw he ipa*, BmW»lMMM m4 j|i» 
nil wise diKoancs hwtd, with grfat a tt ca l te a, ! 
His cpeeches gnne thoae idle faooie» \M, 
WUcn Id her troubled tonle bred wch dlMeaOMi.; 
After moch thought reformed «a» her wUi, 
Within thoee woods to dweU wee her iatentioa* 
Till fertaae should oocasioo sew atford>, 
Xe turn her home to her deslved lord. 

She Mid thereforcy O slM^ihenl fortnmte! 
That troubles some didst whiltfm feele and pront. 
Yet liuest vow in this conteirted states. 
Let my mishap thy thooffhts to pity montf. 
To entertaine me as a wfllioff mate 
In shepherds life, which I admire anrf lotie : 
Within these pleasant ^roues perebance my BAit,t 
Other discomforts, may Tnlbod some part. 

If ffold or wealth of most esteemed deare. 
If iewels rieh» tfaoa diddest boM in prise, 
Sach store thereof, sach pleutie hme I veen. 
As to a rreedle mind might well- suffice : 
With that dowoe trickled many a sllaer teare. 
Two chrlstafl streames fell from her watrie efes 
Part of her sad misforcaikes than she toW, 
And wept, and with her wept that shepheMi olA. 



With speeches kiode, he ran the virgin deare 




Tlie Princcsse dond a pbore pesloraes fearcr 
A kerchlefe coarse vpon her hcadslw tide ; 



Bat yet her gestares and her loohes Cl ffeme> 
Were saeb, as ill beseeai^d a shephentesae^ 

Not thdse mde garments coald obscure, and ftldie' 
The hean'nly beautie of her anfeli tmeey 
Nor was her prtoceljr ofsptiag dMnniid»r 
Ovoagiht disparag'de/ by dnso Mtovm bace{ 
Her little flocks to pasture would she .fiiMe, 
And milke her goatesr and i» dmir foidatkem piatie,. 
Both cheesh and butler eouM she m^s, aad f ram* 
Herself to please the shepherd andlladaie. 

Of Mr. Johk PosirRBT iHitlii»g ia^ h—w a tal ftoia a 
slight and confttted aceoant prefixed to his pom» By a 
nametess friend ; who veUte^^ that hft waa A* aoa. •/ th« 
B^T. Mr« Fomlref, netor of LtrtoH, iir Bedfoithbife; that 
he was bred at CambyMf»;<^ aatervd into ofden, and was 
rector of MaUea^Iit Bedfavdsh&e» and might have risen in 
the chorbh ; bat ihaty witan ba appliad t* Dr« Compton, 

• He was of tta e enV CMImv Aere. and, bf fli« VnlveMtf- 
register, appeara to have wn M» McMorS deme la 1664, 
and Us aisler>» l696«-«. flbfttMrwas'efTWnl^w-C. 



^■lao, tfntrUdk Iw hadibMn f i wmmi, ha^fiwad «t «»oi*l«b 
•oae ^ribrtraotfott wtatd ^ s ■ x atMai mM iniwpMaiiM^of 
t»awpmH« te hiB 'CkOkt^ f imm whidb it mm M«m4v 
^ Itetiit ooMMtrad htppiMss m«om likdy to 1m Ibv&d ii 
IM Wipany of ft Mfatww thas-of « («if«, 

f0mA to PWBfret as to •Smou all^othar mm iwIm ^Uhi 
■oktnM of life; te had dapa wtt d Aran ibia p■■fo■•»^alld 
Wm dion manied. ' 

. ghaaiaMeaofJMtgaaMa<»]itad lKW PB» ai amigyi ft nal c wi* 
■naiiBM : the daiagr-aoaittaiMd fate attandaace in Loadan^ 
where he caught the »inaU-poxy and died in 174)S, ia<ht 
t^Ky'atath year of Me ege. 

He pdblkhed hit poena ia 1699; aadrhaa faaeojabii^^ 
Aafanroorftaof that «lasa of Madeta, who, widiont ^mdt^ 
ar-oritidam, aeek mlyiSkiiir mm aamaeaMnt. 

Hia *^OlMica/ exhiUta a ajalaaa of life adapted ao .com* 
BBon notiona and aq««l«o comaon expeotaiioiia; aadi-a ataaa 
aa affarda plenty and tnBi^ilKt]r» vidMUt eadqajaa of in- 
tidleotoai ^eaaorea. Paafaapa no aonpoaition in our hiw 
gaagahaa been oftaser pemacd liiao Famfeet'a ' Choice/ 

la hia o^mt poeinatiiere<ia an eaaj vtilidiailyf ^a pba^ 
ave of aaooth metrt ia atfoidad to the aar, and the nivd 
ia not oppreaaed with ponderooa or entangled with intrieata 
aantfalMBC. fie pleaaaa manjr; and he who p>aaaea many 
amat h«va aome ^[lacioa of Bi^idU 

DORSET. 

OvdiaCABL0flD«Ka«rtha^uBaetar haa haaAdvaiRa 
a* largelj aad ao Magaaily by Pilar, ta whom ha maa tfa* 
fliiiarly known, that nothing -oao b9 added by a ooaaal 
hand; and, aa ita anthor ia ao genenHy raad,4t wofdd ha 
g al eaa ofBdonancaa to tranaeiibe 'it, 

CHABLBa Sacktilui waa bom Jaauary 84« 3687^ 
Having been odnealed 'Ondar a private tator, ha «raf ailed 
iMo Itaiy;"aad tetoraad a liit]^ bafoia the iUaleiiiioB« 
He-waa <)hoaeninto the lint parltemant that iwaa aallad, 
fmr Baat O ria ac a a d, in flaaaac, andaaon become a lavonrit^ 
of Charlea the Second; bat nndertook ao pabUc oiaplofM 
HMttt, baing^oo oager «f Iha xiotoaa aad lipantiaaia pUttaatea 



IM BOBSETi 



kiHtt, at that iiiiM inngined lk«BMdv«s wtitM to-lndiilib 

One of thesA froUcs liM, b j the iadnatry of Wood, ««m 
down to pottoity. StoMlle, who was thon Lord Btfeic* 
luint, with Sir CharlM Sedkj uid Sir ThomM Ogle, gii. 
drank at the Cock»in Bov«atraotyCloTent-giudaii,uidygoii|| 
iatotfao bakoay, f-ipoeed jhouMalTaatothepopalooein'wiy 
indacMt poatnres. At last, as they grew waniier» Sodkgr 
Mood foith naked, andhafaogned the popolaM in each pto* 
fane language, that the poblic indignation was nwakaaai^ 
the crowd attomplad to fofce the door^ and, beiQg npulaed, 
drove in the perfimnenwith atooesy and broke the window* 
of the house. , ^ 

For this misdemcanoor they were indieted, and Sodiqi 
was fined five hnndrsd pdondU: what was the aentanoo of 
the others is not known. Sedley employed Kiliigrew and 
another to procnre a remission frwa. the King; bat (maik 
the friendship of the dissolotel) they begged the fine for 
dttmselTes, and exacted it to the last groat. 

In'l665» Lord Bockhnrat attended the Doke of York as 
a TOlnnteer in the Dutch war; and was in the battle of 
Jane 3, when eighteen great Dateh sh^ were taken, fboiy 
iaen others were destroyed, and Opdam, the admiral, who 
engaged the Duke, was blown up beside him,, with ail Ua 
erew. - 

On tbe day before the battle, he is said to krre rmnpoaod 
the celebrated song, * To all yoa ladies now at land,' witk 
eqoal tranquillity of mind and pron4>titade of wit. Seldom 
any splendid story is wholly troe. i have heard, firam the 
late Earl of Orrery, who was likely to hatre'good hereditary 
intell%anoa, that "Lotd Backhurst had been a weekemploy«d 
Qpoo it, mid only retouched or finished it on the asemorabla 
•vening. Bat OTon this, whateyer it may siibtract from hia 
facility, leaves him his courage. 

He was soon after made a gentleman of the bed^shaoibarv 
and sent bn short embassies to Firance. 

In iGrd, the estate of his ande James Craafield, Earl of 
Hiddhsez, came to him by its owner's death^and the title 
wascoofenred on him the year after* In 1077» he N^ranwi 
by «he death of his father. Earl of Porset, aod inherited 
iha estate of his family. 

U Id^htnag buiod his fintwife of the family oC 
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Xarb of Novtiiatnftoii, octebrituA botk for boMiy and ad* 



He received some fkvooraUe notioe from King Jamet| 
Irat soon fooad it necessary to oppeee the riolence of bis 
innovations, and, with some other Urik, anwared in West- 
minster Hall t9 coontenaaoe the bishops at their trial. 
. . As enormities grew every day less sapportable, he found 
it necessary to concur in the Revolution. He was one of 
those lords wno sat every day in council to preserve the 
public peace, after the King's departure ; and, what is not 
the most illustrious action of his life, was employed to 
conduct the princess Anne to Kottingham with a guard, 
such as might alarm the populace as they passed, with false 
apprehensions of her danger. Whatever end may be de- 
signed there is always something despicable in a trick. 

Re became, as may easily be supposed, . a favourite of 
King William, who, the day after his accession, made him 
lord-chamberlain of the household, and gave him afterward 
the garter. He happened to be among those that were 
tossed with the king in an open boat sixteen hours, in VC17 
rong^ and cold weather, on the coast of HbUand. His 
health afterward declined ; and, on January 19, 1705-6, he 
died ftt' Bath. 

He was a man whose elegance and judgment were oni- 
v^rsally confessed, and whose bounty to the learned and 
witty was generally known. To the indulgent affection of 
the public. Lord Rochester bore ample testimony in this 
remark: — ' I know not how it is, but Lord Buckhurst may 
do what he will, yei he b never in Ae wrong.' 

If such a man attempted poetry, we cannot wonder that 
his works were praised. Dryden, whom, if Prior tells truth, 
he distinguished 1^ his benefioeoce, and who lavished his 
blandiduients on thoee who are not known to have so well 
deserved them, undertaking to produce authors of our own 
eonntry euperio^ to those of antiquity, aays, < 1 would 
instance your Lordship* in satire, and Shabqpeare in tra- 
••dy.' WonU itbe imagined that, of this rival to anti- 
quity, all the satires were. litde personal invectives, and 
that his longest odmpoaitiQn was « song of eleven stanaas ? 

The blame, Jbowever, of thjs exaggerated praise falls oft 
Ibe encomiast, not upon the author; whose p^rfonuanom 
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fertility of mind; and his I>«riiidA hu hun.imStttaiih^ 



QEOViOf Stspnbt, descended from the Stepne^rs of Pea- 
d^raet, in I|embrokeshire, was born at 'Westminster^ in 
1(S6S. Of" his falSier's condition or fortune I hare no ac- 
cdnnt.* Haying received the first part of his edncation at 
Westminster, where he passed six y^ears in the College, hi 
went at nineteen to Cambridgeyf where he continued a friend- 
Ihip b^run at school with Mr. Montague, afterward Earl of 
Halifax. The/ csime to London together, and are said to 
have been invited into public life bj the Ea^l of Dorset. 

His qualifications recommended him to many fordgn 
employments, so (hat his time seems to have been spent iQ 
negotiations. In 16^2, he was sent vhycy to the Elector 
of Brandenburgh ; in 1(^3, jto the Imperial Court ; in iGg^t 
to the Elector of Saxony ; in I696, to the Electors of Mentx 
and Cologne, and the Congress at Francfort; in 1096, a 
second time to Brandenburgh; in 1^, to the King of Po- 
land ; ^in 1701, again to the. Emperor; and in 1706, to th6 
States-general. In I6g7» he was made one of the cOSunls-1 
goners of trade. His life was bnsy, and not long. He 
died in 1707; and is buried in Westminster Abbey, with 
this epitaph, which Jacob transcribed >~ 

Vir 

Qb Ing^ 9«nme»» 

Literanun Soiantiain* 

lAQrnm Siiavit«te«i. 

Hermn .Uaun, 

Vironup .aa«pM««unociu» Co nwe tnd i a m ii 

Ui«n» sit^i>ac yit« y . l #ai mita^ 

• it 'hail been eo^ieetnnd tiwt oar Poet was •eHlier soo^ 




^Metofthati 
avo* "W78. Mr. 
|fS|£hiBrit.ll<»ri^ 

tw e «»■ enjgred of Trlidt^ CliVl^Ee* and took his master^ dor 
gnnln 16M* ' el* 
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Ftadm OOeia own Brittmnto torn Enropc 

pneBCita, 

. Sal 9UI* aoltam oal«bs«t«s, - 

Apad postBTw MUiptr eetobnuidas; 

' Plnximal Legationes obiit 

£& Fide, IHUgBBCift, ae FeUstokto, 

Ut Angttstisaunonun Principam 

GoUehni & Anme 

Spem in illjo repositun 

Nnaqoam fefielUiit, 

Hand rar6 rapenftyarit. 

Poet loDgum bonoram Oaiftun 

BMvi Temporis Spatio oonfoctum, 

Con Natons parmn, Famae aatis Tizerat^ 

Aqlmam ad alU«ra aspiraatcm placid^ ciBaTit. 

On the left hand. 

G.S. 

Ex'Eqaestri FamiUa Stepneiorom, 

De Pendegrast, in Comitatu 

Pembrochienai oriiiada«» 

Westmonasterii natoa est, A. D. 1663* 

Electns in Collegiom 

Sancd PetrlWestmonaa^ A. I676. 

Sancti TVioiUtis Cantab. l682. 
Cbnsiliariomm qnibos CommercU 

Cora oonunisaa est 1697' 
Chelaeis mortnus, &, comitante 
Idagni Procenm^ 
Freqnentii, hue elatus, 1707. 

It ia nportad that the jnTenfle oompoaitioni of Stepney 
m«d^ piay withon blnth. I know not whether his poems 
will afpeior soDb wanders to the pvesent age. One cannot 
always ea«ily find the reason for which the world has 
sometimes oon^ired to squander praise. It is not very 
mdikely that he wrote Tory early as well as he ever wrote; 
and fhe perfonnnnoes of youth have mapy favourers, be- 
oanse the anUiors jrot lay no claim to pobllo hommrs, and 
^re dierefoi* not considered as rivals by the distribators 
offame. 

He apparenUy professed hiipaelf a poet, aad added his 
name to those of the- other wits in the version of Jnyenal; 
VOL. I K 



J. PHI LI PS. 

>n tbe 30(h of Deumbn-, lS!B, 
; af vbick plACS his faUur, Dr, 
ID FbiliptyUcildBUaa o£ SaLop, vM nialsttr. Tb« 
lut of kii cdncuidD vu dnnutic ^ afler wlUcb he ' 
JdbyI>.S(wd, 



unci) uiltutd himKlCu hli ich»lfc1lD«, bj hii cjTllitj 
ud gaod-BUim, ihH Ih«y, wiUitiDI uurmiir or lU-alll, u* 
hJna iDdii]E«iJ by tbe biiuipt with p&rticnlar ImiDimiliBi. 
Ic ta niki«d, that when ha *ai at school, bfl seldom vId- 
gittd in plfty vjlh the other boys, htu retired tnhli «hui- 
bir; wbirohfi MTereigfi pleuoKini to lil hour AfMr 
honr, vhili hit hur hu combid br lomebsdy, vhott ler- 

•sil uadui, udBiedhliUientionpenicolailroiiMUliHi. 
In 169«, he cniend himself u Chiiit chnrcb. ■ college 
U thu tima in the highest irpaLUiaD, by the tniumieil<ui 
of Busbj'i ichalut to the ate Gnl of Fell, ud »ftern»rd 
of Aldriidi. Hen^ wu diilii^iiiihtd u i geuiu ant- 



kt be USD MlrtMlllhWtalMe kHr 
It diila b| huMie, oi olMt |aHI» 
Mhnrl» U e^traaSeHilii ;— ■ iSSS- 
Miu VT tbclr l^lB, oil Ifae «(«*- 

«iica 1pe»e 'allea tat* (ke hmoC 
leUDS to eiprat Terr laSSSUr 
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polytQs/ The profiiaBioB irlueh he inteikded to follow was 
that of physic ; and he tootuiidb delight in natural his* . 
tory, of which hotany was hia favourite patt. 

His repatatioD was ooiifined to his friends and to the 
Univecai^; till about ItOS, he extended it to a wider 
circle by the ' Splendid ShiUiQg,^ whi<Sh stmck the public 
attention with a Aiode of wnd>ig.new and unexpected. 

This performance ^adasd him so high, that, when Enfope 
resounded with the victory of filenheim, he was, probably 
with an occult oppositfon to Addison, employed to deliver 
the aodamatiou of tbelTotie*! ' It is said that he would 
willingly have dediaed the task, but that his friends urged 
it upon him. It appeara that he wrote this poem at the 
house of Mr. St. John, l i 

* Blenheim* was published in 1705. The next year pro- 
duced his great work,theipoem upon 'Cider/ in two books; 
which was received with load. Upraises, and continued long 
to be read, as an imitation of VirgijL's 'Georgic/ which 
needed not shun, the pvesenee of the original. 

He then grew probably more confident of his own abili- 
tiesp and began to. meditate a poem on the ' Last Day;' a 
subject on which no mind cm hope to equal expectation. 

This work he did not live to finidi] his diseases, a slow 
consumption andan ae(hm»«put a stop to his studies, and 
on Feb. 15, 1708, at the bcgiMiing of, bis thiity-third year, 
put an end to ibis lifo. 

He was buried in the cathedral of Hisrefotd; and Sir 
Sim«i'.HanMMlrt, afterward lord-chancellor, gai^e him a 
monument .in. Westminster Abbey. The inacriptSon at 
Westminster was written, as> I have heard, "by Dr. Atter- 
bury, though commonly given to Dr. Freind. 

His Ppitapb at Her^ord : 

JOHAT^NES PHILIPS 

Dom. 1706. 



\ 



Obiit 15 die Feb. Anno, » -. , 

^ JEltA, SU8B 32. 

Cnjtts 

• Oesa si requires, banc Umam inspice: 

Si Ingenium nescias, ipsius Opera eonsule : 

Si Tumulnm deaideras, 

Templum adi Wettmonatteriense : 



son J. I>UILIPS. 

« 

dutls qutmtiisqae Vir fuitait, 

VUuA elegws ilia & pneoiira. 

Que cenotaphiam ifai'd«c<mit, 

Inacriptio. 

Qu&m intoiim erga Cogoatoi pios dc offickwu, 

Xcfltatnr hoc laxuin 

A M4BXA £'HiLiP8 Matin ipsfau pieatlaiimSl, 

Dileotl PM afemotte non §in "LusrjpaiB dtcatnm. 

J^ E^tapk at Wefimnfter. 

Herefordin eondimtiir Otn, 

Hoe in Delnbro statuitur Inago> 

BtritaBniam omatin pervagattor Fama, 

JOHANNIS PHIMFS: 
Qoi Viris bonis doetiiqiie joxta ehaitat, 
Immortale fwim lageninm, 
EruditiiHM m^tipliei exmltom, 
Mifo animi caadore, 
^ EximML moram simpUdtata, 

Honestant. 
litterarnm Amoenloram sitim, 
Qaam Wintonias Pur sentire ccqierat, 
later iEditOhristi Alnmnos jogiter explent, 
In iilo Mtuanua Dbaicilio 
PM^elaris JBmnlflinttn stodiit azcitatns, 
Optimia SGribendi Magistris semper intentas, -« 
Caraina aermonePatrio oomposnit 
A Gnecis Latinieqae fontiboa feliciter dedncta, 
Attiois Bomanisqge anribas onmino d%iia, 
Venaum qnippe Harmoaiam 

Rythmodidkexaft. 

Antiquo illo, Ubero, mnltiformi 

Ad res ipsas apto prorsos, et attempeEato, 

Non nomexis in enndem ferd orimn redeontUras^ 

Non Clausalaram similiter cadentiom sono 

Metiri: 
Vni in hoc laudis genere Miltono secondus, **■ 

IVimoqoe poena par. 

Kes sea X^nues, sea Grandes, sen Mediocres 

Ornandas somstf at, 

Nttsijuam, non quod decuit, 

£t Tidet, & asaectttu est. 
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SgNglniyqaoeniKiiia Stylvn ▼«rteiil, * 

Itedl Mrthor, ec Modoran wtifNi. 

Fas lit Hoio, 

Asm llo^ k ca& Metrocom Lege diaeite*, 

O I>^il8 AngmMtOtt Pater, atque Conditor> ChMMkn, 

Alteram tSbi latos dandere, 

Vstvon oerte Cineres, tuos aodicpie ftipaiitim 

NcB dadeMbitChomn. 

BiKOiv HAmcooRT, ICUes* 

Viri bead de le, de littoii meriti 

Quoad Ti^oet Fautor, 

Ftoet OUttun pld memor. 

Hoe iUl Stmn pooi volvlt. 

J. FBiLipa, 8TSPBAVI, S. T4P. ArehidlaMMJ 

Salop. FUiof , aatns eat Bampiaiiltt 

In ligro Oton. Dee. 30, 1^6. 

ObUt HenforAiff, Feb. 15, 1706. 

Philipa haa been alwa^a praiied^ wMtatt ooDtradieciett, 
aaftaMaiudeat,blaaMleM,aiHlpfoiia; 1I10 bofe naite^- 
neaa of forttai without diieanteat^ and tedious aad paiibftll 
maladiaa wfihoat teopfilieBea ( beloved by those thad kaew 
lrim,lfattiolaiBbiti««ttobektt<nni. He waa protkUy oal 
fanbed^fior a wide eirale. Hia eonversttioii la eo mm ea<ted 
for iu innooent gtieiy, ^bioli ae«M to have HawtA oM!f 
anoBg hIa ititiaMiaa j for I ha.ve beea told, that he was in 
eeMpany aileDt and bamii, tad employed only opoa th^ 
V^umn bi his pipe. His addlotioa to tobaoeo is tseBtiteM 
hy ode of hia MogriphafB, who remarki, that in all hik Wfft>> 
toga, eoBeept ' neoheim,' he hai fouad an opportuiiiy of 
telebratitigthe frftgrant loitte. In oouiboii life he wiM pie. 
hably one of tlMtia who please by not oflending, and whoai 
petsoD Waa loved beoamse hia wHtings wete lidinired. H« 
died hoboued end l«intaied,beihre uy part of hia lepett- 
ckni had withered, and befove his patron St. John had dM- 
grfeoedhiB. 

. HtswoiMwrefeWi The *8plendid Shilling* has the od'> 
ceulBoa oMrit of an original design, anlesa it may b^ 
thought preeinded by the aaeient Cento*. To degfade the 
■onadiag woida and stately eonitmeiion of Milton^ by en 
nppliewlon «e the loweM and most trivial thhigs, gratlBea 
«h« uiud with a notoentary triumph over thet grtoidear 
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which hithvto hdd its cai>ttT«i in Bdinuatioii ^ Uie words 
and things :ftr% preociited with a n«w tEipearence, and no> 
▼elty is always grateful where it gives no pain. 

But idle taerit/of sabh perforaances lieginSiand ^ds with 
tl^e.fint^at^boc. He th»t shmild. again ad^pt Jtfj&ton's 
phrase to the gross incidents of common lifo. and even adapt 
it with more <art, which would not be difficalt, most yet ex- 
pect but a small .part of the pr«»iB jvhich Philips has ob- 
tained ; he can only hope to be considered as the repeater 
of a jest. 

' The parody on Milttm/ says Gildon, ' is the only tole- 
rable production ,o£ its Author.' This is a censure too dog> 
matical and tIoIobI:. The poem of Hei^eim' was never 
deniod to^.toltfabie, eren by those who do not; aUow it 
supreme esciaUenoe* It is indeed the, po^m of- a scholar, 
' all inexpert .6f wa^,;' of a man who wxites books from 
books, and stl^dios.thei woorld » a c<d)eg9. < He seems to 
have formed his ideas of the field of Blenheim from the 
battles of the rheifote pges, or the tales of. chivahry, with 
very little comprehension of the qnjdtties neoesaary to«he 
ooaq^sition of a mo^m hero, wbich .Addiaen has 4ie* 
played with so much -propriety. He makes MadbocoH^ 
behold at a. dislance the slaughter made by :TallaTd,.Aen 
haste to eocountef and restrain .htm; aad «ov his way 
through ranks made headless by his sword. - 
: He imitates Milton's numlwrs indeed* but imitates them 
very injudioiously. Deformity is. easily copied; anduAiai^ 
ever there is Id Milton which the reader iKshe^tftinaiy* atU 
thM^ is obsslete, peculiar^ or lioeetioas, is acc tt u nla ted with 
greal; cateby Phflipa. Milton's verae was hevrnMSOus* ift' 
piEoportion ;to the general state of our metre in Miltoa'j age; 
and, if he >ad written after the improvements mude- by 
Dryden, it is reasonable to believe that he wolild have ad*- 
mitted a more pleasing moduiationof wundMrs inioMiis 
.work; but Philips sits down with a resolution t» aatake no 
more music than he found; to want all that.hia meater 
wanted, though he is y^y far from ha?iil& wh«( hi» miuter 
had. Those asperities, themfore„ that em v)wefab|elQ the 
.' I^aradise Lost/ are contemptible ip the ' BtephAim.' 
»-1^te^ is a Latin ode written to his pairei^,6c«,^ehA, is 
^tetiiit) for a present of wine and tobacco, which o«aaot be 
d without.notice. It is gay and aleganit andexhibiu 
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tevijrei toCful aeeommodatioBB of olutie jezinressiozts to 
-BeW pttTpoies. It seems better twrned thm the ode of 
Hannes.* 

,', To tbe poem on *- Cider/ written in imitation of the 
''^'^eorgics/'may be given this peculiar praise, that it is 
gnranded in truth ; that the precepts which it contains are 
'«icaieb and just ; and that it is therefore, at oaoa, a book of 
'Mler£[dament and of seiiBDoe. This £ was told hj Miller, 
•the great fjardeaev and botanist, whose expretsionjrM, that 
'•ibere were- man^lxiieks! written on the same: subject in 
-prose, which do notoMtaift-so much, truth as that poem.' 

In the disposhioo of his matter, so as to intenperso pre- 
'6eptt» relating to ihe eukuvebf trees wiHh sentimenu more 
I^MNtrfly allurittg, and in easy nod graceful transitions Irom 
one'subjeot to anothery he has -very diligently imitattd his 
master ; bat he unhappily pleaised himself with blank irerse, 
and'supj^oeed tiiat the^numbers of Milton, which impress l^e 
Usttdiwith-TeneratioD, c«nbiiwd as they axe wjjth so|Qe(^ 
)of itaeoo«elvable grandeoTk could be. tuataiaed by.im^tea 
■whioh, at most, can rise only to elegance. Contending 
angels may shake the regions of heaven inblank versei; $«t 
-tfae flow of equal measoresy and th« embeUiqIimept.'Qf 
iliyme, must recommend to our attentioft the art of <tQ- 
grafting, and decide the merit of the. redstreah and. pear- 
Main.' . . ■' I 

What study could confer, Philips had obtained: but na- 
IWral defioience eahnotbe supplied. He seema not bom to 
HtfAtaess' and elevation. He is. never lofty, nor does hc^ 
vftid surprise with imexpeoted axeellence ; but, peihapSf to 
Ilia la^ poem may be applied what TuUy said of the work 
of Lucretius, that it is written tvith much art, thw^h 

.» .- •.: c ., ■ , •• . 

' ■* This ode T am wflMiw to neatton, became there leens to be 
amerrorin ail the printed copftei^i*Uch is, 1 find, retained in the 

last. They all read: 

1 ,. . ■■ , 

^ . Ouam Gratiarum cura decentium 

- .' 01 O! hibelltscal Venus iDtidet. 

Th^e Author probably Wrote, 

Ouain Oratiarum cnra decenttum 
OfDat; labelUs cui Venus inBidet.»-Dr. J. 

Aanaet-vas professor of CheifiMtry M Oxford, and wrote ooe 
-" -» in tb» * Mops AaffUcaQSB.'*-J . 9, . 
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Thb foUowiag fingmtnt, mntteo by Edwnd Sadtli, upon 
dM warks of PluUps* ha» be«n tnnicHUd finm dM Bod- 
leian mtaiiicripto. 

< A Flrefatoiy Discourse to the poem on Mr. mii);Wy witk 
a character of his vrritlDgs. 

' It Is aitogttbejr aa equitable some aooount iboold bo 
glYen of tihoee who jbAte disdngnished themaelyee 1^ tkiir 
mtitiag^ M of thoie who an naowiwd for groot MtioM. 
It is b^ raasonable the j, who oootslbato so nooh to tho 
inuBontUty of others, ahovld h*^ some shaiy in it than, 
solves; and sinao their genhisoidy b diseoTtnd bgr their 
works. It is JQSt that their virtoas shoold banoocded by 
their friends. ForjioBiodeatB«eB(asthapersimIwiUoof 
was in perfection) will write their own (anegyries^ and It 
is very hard that Ihey should go without repotation, on](y 
botsansetheythemorodiMecvait. lheendofwritii«Uvta 
la for thaimitation of the readers. ItwiHbeinthapowvr 
of vary fbw to imitate the Doha of Marlbor<»Qghs wa mast 
bo oontent with adiniring his great qealities and aettotts, 
without hopes of fdUowiag them. Tha private and social 
virtues arsmdre easily tnmaoribed. Tha life of Cowley la 
aooia inttruotive, as well as mora fine, than any wa hi«fa 
hi our laagoage. And it is to ha wished, siaoaMn Philips 
had so many of the good qualities of that poet, that I Imd- 
somk of tha abilities of his histDriaB. 

* The QreeiaB^hilosophers havabad their livas writtan^ 
their morals oommendad, and their sayings reeorded* l|r» 
Philips had all the viztaea to whiBh BMot of them only pi^ 
tended, and all their hitsgrit^ «lthont any of thai» aliae- 
tation. 

*The French are very JQSt to aaunaat men ih this pofaiti 
not a learned man nor a poet can die, but all Europe muat 
ba acquatated idth his aocompliahmenti. They give pniaa 
and expect it in their tanst theyootamend their Patraa and 
Molieres as well as their Cond^ and Tdrennes ; thdr Fd- 
lisoBs and Eaoines. We their elogHes, as well as the Prinea 
whom they oelebrate ; and their poems, their mereuriaay 
and orations, nay, th^ very gaaettes, are filled with tha 
praises of tha laamadi 
^ .am satisfied, hai they a Philipa among than, and 
*^'»w to value him; hadthay onaaf hislaamiag^te 
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tettper, but tbtrt ill of th«t particalttr turn of htimonr, 
dial akogether newgenius, he had been an example to their 
poet»} and a sabject of their panegyrics^ and perhaps set in 
oompetitioo with the anciefits, to whom only ha ought to 
iobmit. 

■ * I ahaJll therefore endeavour to do jostice to his noemory, 
aale* nobody else undertakes it. And indeed I can assign 
no eaaaewhy so many of- his aeqnaintanoe (that are aa 
wfltiag and more able than myself to give an account of 
him) should forbear to eeldirate the memory of one so 
dear to them, but only tiiat they look upon it as a work en^ 
tirely bislongittg to ine. 

* l shall oontent myself with giving only a character of 
dio peraoa and his writings, without meddling with the 
transactions of his -life, which was altogether private : I 
idMll <»ly make Oua known observation of hii fateily, that 
Unre was seareely so many extraordinary men in any one. 
IkiVe been acquainted with five of his brothers (of which- 
tlwM are sdUliving), all men of fine parts, yet all of a very 
unlike tamper and genius. ' So that their fruitful mother, 
like the mother of the gods, seems to have produced a nu- 
wMMUVtUhptOkgy all of different thouf^h uncommon facnl* 
tIaM Of the living, neiUier the modesty; nor the humour 
oi the present age, permits m4 to speak: of the dead, I 
asay say something. . 

: ' * One of th«m had made the greatest progress in the study 
of Iha^law of mnrte and nations of any one I know. He 
iMd^perdsetly mastered, and ev«k improved, the^ notions of 
Ovotias, ajndtba moke refined ones <tf Faffendorf. He could 
refute Hobbes with as much solidity as some of greater 
name', and ext>ose hiin with as much wit as Echard. That 
nobler study j'nvbich requires th* gNatest'reaoh of reason 
and nicety of distioctioa, was not at all difficult to him'. 
*J>iras a national loss to be deprived of one who understood 
aeotenoe so necessary, and yet so unknown in England, r 
shall add only, be had the same honesty tdd sincerity as' 
iltm^tion I write of, but more heat : the former wiA inore 
in^ed torarguorthe latter to divert: one employed his 
i«asoii more;' the otfa^r his imagination: the former had 
been well qu&lifiied for those posts, which the modesty of 
the latter made hiv'tefase. His other dead brother would 
han» beetr'an ornament to the College of which he> wr* 

K 2 
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member. He had » gpiiii» ^cr ibf poecry or omofjr i 

pieces* ^ Ml probability he woiiM have written M finil J. 
^ hit brother did ooUy. He sMght have bee» tiM WaU«r» 
as the other was the Milton of his time. The one migte 
celebrate Marlbpipng^ the oiher hie bcandfal oiEvriiig. 
This had not been so lit to deseribetlie actions of hmoaa •• 
the Tirtoes of priyjate nen. In a word* he had been fittar 
for my places aad while his brother was writing npoM lk* 
sreatesi men that a^y age eiver produced* in a stgrJU eqoallo 
them, he might have aemd as a p^n^gyrist on him. 

< This is all I think neceuarj to lay of hisfamaly. I 
aihall proceed to himself and hu.writingp; which 1 shall 
first treat of, bacMse I knoif they are cenaved by aom« 
oat of envy , and more out of ignorance. 

' The '* Splendid SbiUmg,'* irhiiOi is far the laait conaider- 
able» hi|s the moregvaeral repatation» and perhaps bindiM 
tiiecharaeterof (he fc»t. The.styU iagneed so well iritta 
^e barles^oe, th^tthe ignorant tho«|^ itooald heoomaiuir 
thing else. £Teiy body is pleased with that work. B«t 
tp jadge rightly of the other reqvirea n perftct mastery ti 
ppetry and orltidstt, a jttstoQikiimFt of th^ little nuns asA 
witticisms now in ▼ogne, and* above all, a perfisct undeff- 
standing of poetioal diction and description. 

< All that hare any' taste for poetry will agr«a» that Qm 
gnsat bqrleaqae Is amah to be preferred to 'the low. It 
ismuch easier to ma^e agrea^thJng appear Ultle» than» 
little ope great; Cotton and others of a vary hm geniw 
hnve done the former : bat FhiUps, Garth, and BoUaan^. 
only the latter. , - - 

' A pietnrein miniature is every painter's talent ; bat a 
piece for a capola, when alt the figorea are eplarted,yet 
proportioned to the eye» requires a master's hand. 

< It mast still be more acceptable than die low barlesqae« 
becaose the Images of the latter are mean and filthy, and 
the langoage Mself entirely >Qnknown to all men of good 
breeding. Tlie ityle of Billingsgate would not make a vetj 
agreeable figore at St. James's. A gsntleman would take 
but little pleasure in language which he wonld think it hard 
to be aocoated in, or in read&ig words which he could not 
pronounce wilhoat bloshiag. Xlie lofty burleequa is tha 
more to bo adnured, becaoae, to write it« the andior aauat 
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b«»Ml«roft«»oftiemoMdii!bMnCtafeftufaiiUitare. A 
ttlMtio fiBd oM Mid «xpoi* wlMt is ridiculttm, U t«ry 
d iffiwg i firom that which to to taiae md <aevfcte. We must 
nad VirgM aiid MiltMi for the one, tbd Horikee tttd R«di> 
hn» .l«r the ««her. We htiow Ihat the Mth^e of ex«eUeiit 
comedies have ohen failed in the grate ityle, and fhe tra- 
SMiaa as oftaa In odoiedy. AdniiraeioD a&d iMghter are 
<tf iwib ojpyoriie taunt, that they iiw Beldom exeated by 
Iha aame pnemi. The ann of lairflk is ttlwayi 6bserVing 
tlie folUes and wealaieiMs, die serious irtiCer Che virtues or 
oriaace, of nanhmd i «M i* pleased With contemplating a 
bdao,d>aother a hero: even fitonk die Same objeotthej 
wwolA dmv diffeient ideas t Adiilles would appear in very 
dilek«Bl Ughis ts ThfeVSiM atid Alekahder ; Ae one wovld 
admirs the ebarase and greJttness of his sotU ; the other 
inma. tidhrale the vanity SAd rashness bf his temper. Ai 
thesalirtsteaysio Hannibal: 



-t, cttte, fwr Alpet, 



OtpaensiiUMMSi eiAeetamialiAflSs. 

' The eoiiiraiiet^ of style tb the subject plettes (he ittdre 
sCTMigily, bsbMiSe it is more sorprislttg ; the etpeetation of 
tfifr TCldar is pteisaiitly deceived, who expects an hnmble 
stj^le fMUi thtt sobject, or a great subject frbm the style. It 
^IM^ the more miversally because It is agreeable to the 
«ute btilh t{ ihe grave and the merry ; but mote particu- 
lirly m to thoae who have a relish of the best Writers, and 
Ih* mUeit sort of poetry. I sht!li proAdeft ofily one pas- 
*a|6 6at of this Poet, which is the misfortune of his galli- 

Mt galligSiikina, vUoh have long wltbttood 
Tm wliltera Tnty kiid encroacUfur rrbati , 
Sy Itee rabdu'd (what wiU not time nMtae!) 

Tbii b MdukiraUy pathetical, and shews Very irell Che 
viaiBSiliidet of vuMunafy things, the Met goes oii to a 
lawligiOTt bsii^t) and 4 tasn in Ch«enlaftd co<fld hardly 
have made ft mom pathetfo and tetrihle coknptaint. Is it 
not mpiitibg thftt the siibjeet ihoidft be so meen, and the 
vesaa iofompoM»that tike leakt things in hii poetty, as iu 
a mieroecope, should grow great and formidable to the eye ; 
eapeeisiUy taaaideriBg that, not underttahd!lB|; Vtendi, he 
haiM model for his style? that he sfaodld hhVe tto writer 
t»llnteia,aadhfaiMelfbeiiiilnital>le> that he should do all 
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this before -^e wmtvea^y;. a,t, an j|[« trJiich.>i*;iini»Ugr 
pleased with a glare of false thoughts^.Uttle txunis,«ndiia» 
natural fustian 1 at aa age, at which Cowley, Diydca, ttnd 
I had almost said Virgil, were inoonsidfumble;- moon was 
his imaginatioa at its full strength, his jqdgmenli ripa, and 
his humour complete. 

' This poem was written for hia own diversion, nvitluMit 
any design of publication. It was communicated but to ttu; 
but soon spread, and fell iotpthe bands of pirates. - It waa 
put out, vilely mangled by Ben Bragge; and impodoitly 
said to be corrected by the author* This grxevaace. is 
now grown more epidemical ; and no man now haa a right 
to his own thoughts, or a title to his own writiagiw' 'Keuo* 
phon answered the Persian, who demanded his arma» ** We 
have nothing now left but our aims and our valour : if w« 
surreoder the one, how shall we make use of the otftrisr ?" 
Poets have {nothing but their wits aojd their writiags ; 
and if they ai-e plundered of the latter,! don't see w^at good 
the former can da them. To pirate and publicly own it, to 
prefix their names to the works they steal, to own and avow 
the theft, I believe, was never yet heard of but in.> England. 
It will sound oddly to posterity, that, in a polite nation, in 
an enlightened age, under the direction of ,. the; most wise, 
most learned, and most generous encouragers of knof^ledga 
in the world, the property of a mechanic should be better 
sheared than that of a scholar ! that the poorest inanoal 
operations should be more valued than the noblest piRodocta 
of the brain ! that it should be felony to rob a cobbler of a 
pair of shoes, and no crime to deprive the best author of hia 
whole 8id>sistence; that nothing should make a man a sure 
title to his own writings, but the stupidity, of .them! that 
the works of Dryden should meet with less eneduragement 
than those of his own Flecknoe* or Blaclonore t lhat<Tillot> 
son and St. George, TomThumband Templ^.shotaldJMiset 
on an ei]Ual foot! This is the reason why. thiaverrptver 
has been so long delayed; and* a^le the. most impndcat 
and scandalous libels* are publidy vended by the .piratas^ 
this innocent work is forced to steal abroad .af if it wen « 
libel. * ... . : V 

' Our present writers arq by these wretches redaced to* 
the same, condition Virgil wa9,:'wb#n tha oentitfion. mtA'. 
on his estate. But I don't 4oubc but Icm fix .upoa tb^ 
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KaMM»M«f 4lw-pr6B«pt(age,tb«i inilxetrioT^tliwQ fnm it. 
But, whatev«r ^tc(s this piroc; mny^ayeuBon u»,ito<M^ 
tribvted vary nach to ^« adyaoiu^vof IHr, Philips ; it 
helped Um to a npntatioBfWMch he nei^er de»ir(4 oor 
eiq^ted, and tO' tiie.honoor of beinspiit vfffii » work of 
whic^ he did not tl|inkhimsdf capable; >at the event 
shewed his modesty. And it was reasonable to hope, thai 
he/ who could raise mean sutijects so high, sho«dd still be 
more elevated on greater themes ; that he, that ooold dn»w 
such noble ideas from a shilling, could not /ail upon sooh a 
subject as the Puke of Marlboroiq^h, which ie c^;>ahle of 
heigjiteniog ^ven the most low and trifling genius* And, 
indeed, most of the great works which have bejsn prodoo^d 
in the world haye been owing less to the. poet than the pa- 
tron. • ;tfen of the greatest genius are sometimes Iw^f, 
and want a spur; often modest, and dare not venture in 
pnbUcthey certainly know their fa^tsin the worst things ; 
and ev«n their best things they are not fond of, because 
the idea of what they ought to be is far above what they 
are. 'This induced me to believe that Virgil, desired hit 
works might be-burat,had not the same Augustus, that de* 
sired him to write, them, preserved them from destmetion* 
A seribbling bean may imagine a poet may be induocd to 
write, by the very pleasure he finds in writing ; but that is 
seldom, when people are necessitated to it. I have knowp 
men row, and use vevy hard labour, for diversion, which, 
if they had been tied to, they would have thought theni^ 
selves very unhappy. 

* Bat to return to '* Blenheim,'' that work so much ad- 
mired by some, and censurtd .by others. I have often 
wished he had wrote it in Latin, that he might be oot of 
tbe reach of the empty critic, whp could have as litUe 
understood his meaning in that language as they do his 
beauties in his own. 

' False critici have been the plagues of all ages : Milton 
himself, in a very polite court, has been compared to the 
rambling of a wh^barrow : he had been on the wrong side, 
and therefore coold not be a good poet. And this, perhaps^ 
may be Mr. Philips's case. 

' But I take generally the ignorance of his readers to l^e 
the occasion of their dislike. People that have formed 
tbeir taste upon the French writers can have no relish for 
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FbtUpt; liMy adteire poiaSa aad tuns, vtiA coiuleqaeAliy 
ll»if« M JiMIgiii«at of what in greit and mi^ettlc; he mxist 
look Utde itt thdr oyes, when he tatn so hf^ as td be 
aifiiosk ftaS of tiurir tiew. I domot tiberefoK oSow any 
admtrer of «ho FMaeh to he a judge of ** BleBhefan," no^ 
any who takes Botthoitrs for a tonaplete critie. He gene- 
nily judges of tbt aadeuts byths moderns, and not the 
taodomshgrtheaoBiefttS^ hfe takes thosfe passages of th^ 
VWn aalhors to be really sliMfme WUdi OMne the neiMt 
to it ; he often calls that a noble ind a great thoog^t whilBh 
is Miy • prat^ and a fine one ; and has more instates 
of ihe sdblfuM out of " Ofid de TriStOms," than he has oat 
of ill Tirgfl. 

' I il^ill allow, €tMtfimt only those to be judg^ of 
FWlipl, Who nhke the anttients, and paMenlarly VirgD, 
thel» stiiidaid. 

' htnti befikre I enter on this sntjeot, I shall consldiir 
WhM IS pcrtiettlar in Um style of Philips, and eitamine what 
on^tto be the style of faeroie poetry; and next inqnfM 
h^KT Oir IM is come Up to that stjrie. 

* His style is paTtfOQlar, becaoie fa« lays aside rhytti^, 
and Wfiias in blaah Terse, ind uses old words, and fte- 
qtMotiy postpones the adjeetlTo to the sahsiantire, and the 
saittHnilve to the retb ; and leftToS Ottt little particles, df, 
mA tk«i her, and hU; and uses fireirMnt ap^sMtelk 
llow let OS etamhie whether theSe altotations of style bo 
ooiHsniiihle to the tnie tnUime/ 
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WiLLtAit WALSH, the son of Joseph Walsh, Esq. Of Ah- 
bertey, la WoreMershire, was bom in 1609, as appeftrA 
from the aoooont of Wood, who relates, that at the ago of 
fifteen hk bScaart, in 10^8, a genOeman eommoner of Wad- 
ham College. 

Hi left the IJni«>ersity wlthont a degrse, and pnmid 
Us stadias in Ldndoa and at home ; diat he studied, in 
whatever place, is apparent firom the effect, ^r he becaasd 
in Ut, Dryden*s oj^on the best critie in the nation. 

He was not, howeirer, meidy a critic or a scholar, bttt 
of ihahlon; aad, as Dennis remailcs, ostentatiotMly 



^plapdid in )iit4iMi. He,9i# likeviM » «i«nlin- of ptr- 
]j|AMat and » ooaytiert )uiii^ oC t^ ihirf for hi* nativt. 
coontj |n several pfurl|««tfkM; in wwrtlMr thA wpwMBta 
tiv,e of Biohmood, ia Yoilcflbire; wd grallonMi of Uw 
borte to Qi^en Auie, ii«4«l» tJi« Dn]^ 9^ Sonanet. 

Some of bU v^nea ahftw him to Iwra )>aai| » walona 
friend to the Revolution; bat hia political ardour did not 
abate bis raTorence or Vindnai* for Pryden, to wbom he 
gave a diasertatiim on Virgil's * Paitorala/ in which, how- 
evar atttdied,be diaoovers aoma ignorMMja ai tha lava of 
f!reDch Tenifiaatipn. 

In 1705, he be0a to joof raipoDd with Mr. Pope in whon 
ha discovered vary early (he pAivar of poetry. Their laOara 
are written npon the paatonl comedy of the Italiana* and 
-dioae pastorals whiieh Pope waa than piapanag to paUUk 

The kindneasfi w)uch are fi»t ezperiaoMd a*e aaldam 

foifDC^en. Pope alwaya retained a (ra^aCal nemacy of 

'Walsh's notice, and mentioned hint in one of his latasK 

pieces among those that had enoovragad his jnvaaila 

s^ndies : 

GnnrUle tbe poUte» 

And knowlnf Walsbj would tell me I coald write. 

In his ' £asaj on Critioiam' he had given him move 
splendid praiia; and, in tha opinion of his learned com- 
iMMator, aaerifiaed a little of his jadgmant to hia gratitode. 

Tbe time of hia death I have not leaned, itmusthava 
banMned belween 170T» when he wrote to Pope, and 1711» 
Vh«l Pope praised him in his 'Esaay.' The epitaph makes 
him forty-six years old: if Wood's acooont be ri^t, he 
died hi 1709. 

He is known more by his familiarity with greater men, 
than by any thing done or written by himself. 

His vtefcs are not nmnerons. In prose he wrote * Eag»< 
nin» a Defence of Women ;' which I>ryden honoured with 
aPlrafaea. 

' Escvlapios, or the Hospital of Fools,' published after 
hia death. 

' A Colleetion of Letters and Poenna, amorous and gal- 
lant*' was published in the volumes called Dryden's Biis- 
edlany, and some odier occasional pieces. 

To his Poems and Letters is prefixed a very judicious 
PraCaeenpon Epistolary Composition and Amorous Poetry. 



SIS- 
IB U> ' OaldlB Ag( mtani,' tkeH vu taiutlitiif of 
kmmr, whilt Oa ficti mm hcoii i boi it nor Mrfka sv 
loBBtPT. To bv IbitadaA -of If onec, (he firit sudiu btv' 
k>W^; Oined; ud ia ill hit wrililigl ihira in plaltillg' 
puugti. If4 hu, bammr, man eli(Uk« Ibu ^gonr. 
■ad hMobi riHi bi^tr thu to ba pntcy. 

DRYDEN.* 

Or lbig:«lFD«,whiMlilaIuiiiiboUti9 diUKU.Oe 
cvivUj' vblcb hlj Hpntuioo moit eidta will Kquln ■ 



mrrttun^ ud HHblBf Atntotv bmb ba knowD be^ad 
Shu oiul luMiiM ud UHRUm nodttiaii ban nrp^Uai. 

Jden Dbtdix mt bon Angnn g. l6si,t u AUvin. 
kin. mr OuikIIi, llu hh of Emau DiTdn, at TiKta. 
■unfa; «bo «u tlw lUxd KU at Sir Etunoi Drjdoi. 
1nrcpDn,Df Cuiooi Aibby. All iluu pWb«rc io IJonb- 
unptoD^hiroL but the origiubl atock of (ht fuoily wu fn 
tba cDVitj of niuuingdon.t 

Hfl is repoitcd by hia last biompheTi Dcirick, to btrt 
iDhtfCled ina hia fatbar ma Ksimtm of lwo bwidrAd a jvar. 
Hid to han bMo br«], u nu itid, ao aaibvlbt. For 
«ithar of tboB panieiilBn ao aathork; ia g{Tcn4' SoA -m 
fntniw DOgbl Io btniBcand him from (huptivarty ikbich 
|MDia tlwaja to hare opprused bin ; or^ if ht bad natud 
it, to bara mada bim 'aahasiFd of pnbbahlag Ilia naceaakdei. 



DRTDEN. tlS 

di» liot lUMMlMr that hi i» cvw dnrged irlA wittt of 
ld« pttriindBy. Hemtsj indaed, sometiiBM raproMhvd 
for hsslint nUpiaa. I am therefor« .iaeliMd to bdlevi 
th«t Dtflriek't intdligence ma ptrtly tne, aad patty ei^ 



From Wcttmiasur School, wUcre h« was-fautmetMl M 
one of tho King's adioian by Dr. BubT', whom h« long 
after eootiiiiied to reTermce, he iraa, in idBO, dueled to on* 
of the WeetSDliutor sdiolarBhipe at Cambridg«.t 

Of hia aehool perfamaiwee hat apptaied only a poem on 
the death of lord Hoattogi, oonpoifed widi great amMtloa 
of aoeh oMMeits af» hotwithstandJng the reiSnrmatiai b^jlltt 
hj Waller aad Denham, the example of Cowley atiU kepi in 
repntatioo. Load Hasdngsdied of dm smaU^pok; anfl his 
Poet has made of die pustules first roae*biids, and dicn gehw : 
at last exnlts them into ftars; andsays. 

No comet need foretel liis change drew on, 
WhoM coqMO might teem a coiutellatioa. 

At the UniTcnlty hk doea liot appear to hare been eage^ 
of poeUcal diatfaiction, or to have lavished his eiurly wit 
either on fictidoos snbjeets or pvblio occasions. He proi 
Sably considered, that he who projioeed to be an atithitt 
ought firrt to be a stndent. He obtained, whatever wte 
the naeon, no fellowship in the College. Why he was e» 
eluded oannot now be known, and it is vaht to gneu: b*d 
he thought himself injured, he knew how to complain. la 
the life of Plutarch he mendons his education in the Cai* 
lege with gradtude; bu^ in a prologue at Oxford, he has 
these lines : 

Oxford to him a dearer name shaU be 
Than his own aM>ther^anlTer*lty ; 
TbdMs did his rude, aaknowing youth engage ; 
He chooaesAtlient In his riper, age. 

It was not till the death of Cromwell, in idSB, that ha 
bocame a pnblie candidate f<v fame, by puUiihang ' Heroic 
Stanxas on the late Lord Protector ;*) which compared 

• tVr. Derri^'s Ufe of Dryden waa pretxed b a renr beaatlflri 
and coreoBt edition of Dry den's Misccllaaies, peblislied by the 
Tonions in neOL 4 rols. 8ro. Derrick^s part, however was poorly 
executed, and the edition never became popniar.— ^« 

t He went, off to Trinity College, and was admitted to a ba* 
ehelor** degree In Ian* ie6S-4, and In ief7 was made master of 
arts.— C. 

} This is a mistake. His poem on the death of Lord Hasdafs 



irith tiw if«k»ei o£ 9ptat» and; Wilier; on tkA /same oboa- 
•ifldy «iere miffioient to raSae great . aicpectatioDs «f tbe 
viflillg Foec 

. f Wkop t^ I^Dg was restored, Diyden, like-. the .other 
panegyrists of usoipation, changed his opinion, or.hia pro- 
f«a^op» and, published * Ast^ba Rbsux, a Poem, oo the 
happy. lUstenitioii and Retoni of his nosi aaared Majesty 
Kding Oharks the SecQod.' 

The reproach of inoonstaacy was^onthisooeaaioa, shared 
with each ntlmbers, that it prodaoed neither hat«ed Hor dis* 
graioel if he changed, he changed with 'the sation. .Jtwras, 
howerer* not totally forgotten when his repntaHaoa laised 
him enemies* ' 

The same year, he praised the new King in a second poran 
pa his restoration. In the ' Astr£a' was the line. 

An horrid stillness first invades the ear. 
And in that silence we a tempest fear~ 

for which he wajl persecuted with perpetual ridicule, per- 
haps with moze than was deserved. Silence is indeed 
mer^ privation ;' and, so considered, cannot irwttde; bht 
privation likewisecertainly is darknesSt and probably coid ; 
yei poetry has never been^ refused liie right of ascnblog 
effiscts or agency to xja»m as to positive powers. No man 
4|BrupIes to say, that darknus hinders him from his work ; 
or that cq14 has killed the plants. Death is ako privation ; 
yet who has made any difficulty of assigning to Death a 
dai:! and the power of striking i 

.- - In Settling the order of hia wQcki ^here is some diffi. 
culty ; for, even when they are important enough to .be 
formally offered to a j^atron, he does not commonly date 
his dedication ; the time of writing and publishing is not 
always the same; nor can the first editioi^be easily found, 
if even frpm them could be obtained the necessary in* 
formation.* 

The time at which his first play was exhibited is not eer> 
tatnly known, because it was net printed till it was, aome 
years afterward, cdtered and revived ; but sigaca the plays 
are said to be printed in the order In -wjrich they were 

appeared lii a volome entitled, ' Teans of. the Vfwet on the Death 
prjienry Lord Hutlngi i 6ro, 1649.' Malone,^. p. 
.. V>® *^^^^ °' his plays has been accorately ascertained by 
^« Malone,*-C. . 
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wriltMi ffooi tkK.'daitM of mmb, Umsa of «tk«r»iii»y>b« 
in&riet) ; Mvi.iWis it maj a>e eftUaeM, that in 1663, is tk» 
tbwtywMeoad jwar of hie life, he oonnenoed a miter^fmr 
the stage ; compelled trndoubtedly hf oeeewity, for he an- 
paiire noTer to haye loved that axMgil» of hit gmvut «l to 
have mnoh pleaaed himself with bit owft garnet. 

Of the tta8t»,wheAhe had oneo invaded it, he kept.poB- 
Miilon fonnw)y /ears; not mdeed without the «ompeti> 
iMNi of ritela who tometimfBt pveivailed, or the oeoff^of 
orities, whkh wat ofte« poi^ani end often jiitt ; hitf with 
tnch a degree U. iepiitatien» at made Mm at least ^eourof 
iejiag beiid, whatever nuflbt he the final detMninatioa of 
thoimhUc* 

HitfiiM piece was a iBomedyWled' The Wild Gallant'* 
lie began with no Wpy angofiesa for hit perfofmanoe 
wasiio^iMih disapproved* thet. he wat compeUed to ree«l 
it, and chfiDge it from its imperfect itate to. the form 19 
^rhiohiitnav twefttt, and which is yet tnffioieotly defectjKre 
viodtc^te the .<»i|ics. :- 

I.wi^.that there were noineoeintyof following the 9x10^ 
l^oft of his theatrical fame, or tracing the meendert of his 
aaiadthroogh the whole seiietof hit dramatio perfonnanpet; 
it will be fit, however, to enumerate them, and .to take esr 
peqttil potisi of those thu .are diatingiished by anj pepn- 
liarity,.iBtrintic or oonconitvit; for the eompotition tnd 
($$» 0/ eight>and-twen^ dramtt include too moch of a 
poetisal life to be omitted. 

. In 1664, he pnUished ' The Bivel Ltdies,' which he de- 
dioated to the,£erl of Query, n man of high repotatioa 
both at a writer end as a statesman. In this pl^ he made 
hit essaj> of dramatic rhyme, which he defends,^in bis do* 
dioatiott, witlMoffident certainty of a favourable hearing ; 
for Orrery was Umaelf a writer of rhyming tragedies. 

He thei^ joined with Sir Robert Howard in ' The Indian 
Queen,' a tragedy in rhyme. The parts which either of 
them .ivrote are, not distinguished. 

*J1mi. Indian ]$mperor' wat poblished in 1667 • It is^a 
Jtriliedy in rhypM* intended fat a sequel to Howard's .' In- 
dien Q^eea,' Of this cpnneiion notice was given to the 

' 4 The * Duke of GoJae* was his hret attempt In the drama, but 
tsM aside and afterward new i»ode)led.--8ee MaUme, p* 51 . 



MidtoMH bf pnnted Mb, dinribtttad ■< ih§ d«w | tt caifV. 
dint MppoMd ta Im ndfanlid ia ^Thfe BAbMtul/ tvtetf^ 
Bayw MlU bow mmy rittni be bas'prlftMd, to iaittt-lMb 
tbt ndic&M Mwio ooaBqctioii of bit ploi. 

Hk tbii pUyit tbodMOiiptioiiof Ni^, wbieb Ryinor ftti 
mado funow by preteting It to Hhosa of all other poot». 

The pnotioo of making tmgadiee in rhyme irailntrodiieed 
Mtoa afker Che ncBtoratloa, as Iteeemt by tha Earl dT Oi% 
rary, in eompllaiioe with tbii optakm of Oharlol tho SoediMt, 
who bad fbrmed hie tiaia 1^ ih» I^mioh tbaatre; ami 
Diydao, who wrote, and mndo no difflonlty of deolarint 
that he wrote, only to pleaae, and who pefhapi bnew tiaJt 
by Ua deztarity of ▼craifieation he was more likely to esbal 
othen in ihyme than without It, vary rCA^y ad^piad bia 
OMiter'spteferaBoa. Hetherelhramadethyttiagtracaaiba, 
till, by the pravalonoa of mamftit praprfaty, ha aaiiiib itt 
hkvt grown aahamed of making theaa any longir. 

To thia play is prefixed a tahamcntdafniea of drattaitt 
rhynte, in eonfatation of the pre£MH to < The Dohd bf 
Lerma,* in which Sir Robert Howard had cetaanrad fl. 

in lOdT, he poblished « Annas Mirabilis, tha TeM- bl 
'Wonders/ which may be esteemed one of hia ihbiC ti«bdi> 
rate works. ^ 

It Is addressed to Sir Robert Howard by a latter, whleh 
ii not properly a dedieation ; and, writing to a poet, hb lUtf 
intettpersed many erMcal jobservations, of whieh sotte iH 
common, and some perh^is yentored withdat mnch oioniii 
daration. He began, even now, to azardsa tha dombiatlon 
of bobsdons ganins, by leeomibendhig his own iptt#Ahnb 
iaaa: «I am satisfied that as the Frinoa and GMaral' [kti* 
part aikd If dhk] * $xt boompnraUy tha beat sbb)aeti I ai^ 
had, so what I bavi writtaa itn them la mnbh better tb«ik 
what I have perfoftted on any other. Aa I httta niim- 
toured to adorn my poekn ^th ttobia tfaovg^ito, so feiieh 
taiora to express thosb thoughts with blocutioa.' 

It is written in quatrains, or heroio stteaas of four llMI { 
h taseasnre which he had leartaed fiota tha 'OotkdiM^' of 
DiiTenant, and which he then thought tha auMt m^jiMli 
that the Qiglish language bifaids. Of this stanaa he akMi 
tions the incumbrances, hicreased as they were by the ax- 
Jjgtnass which the age required. It was throo^out Ws 
■veiy much his custom to reooumend his woikabyr^ 
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ftmmtafkn ai Um 4iffiettltto« that ba hftd eMoonttted* 
tnthoatappfluring to haveiaffideBtly eoosidaredytlmt whsre 
thftn is no ^iAcnhy there it no praiae. 

There SHms to be« in theeondiict of SirRc4>ertHowMd 
•M Diydeii tovards caeh other, aomething that i$ not now 
easily to be explained.* Dryden, in his dedieataos to the 
£mA of Orrery* had defended dvsBatic rhyme; and 
Hoirard, in & preface to a collection of fdays, had eea> 
«wnd his opiaioo, Dryijen Tindioatad himself in hit ' Din- 
IflfBO on Dramatic Poetry:' Uovazd, in his prefiice to 
« Xhe Doke of Lwma,' animadTtrted en the. -vindication; 
•ad Dryden, in a preface to ' The Indian Emperor/ re- 
SliAd to the animadverrions vith great asperiQr, and almost 
vith eentomely. The dedication to this play is dated tl^ 
jenr in which the ' Annns MirabHis* was published. Hcte 
i^peart a strange inconsistency; bnt Lang^ine affovds 
wane help, by relating that the apswer to Howard was not 
pnUisfaad in the irst edition of the play, bnt was added 
vhen it wat afterward r^rinted : and as ' The Dnka of 
Lerma' did not ^ipear till 166B» <Sie same year in which 
the dialogue was published, there vas time enough for en- 
mity to grow up between two anthora, who, writing both for 
Iha theatre, were naturally riTals. 

He was now so xnndr distinguished, t^ in lG6ot he 
aacoeeded Sir William Pavenaat as poet>laareat. Thasa- 
laiy of the |aareat had beat raised in farour of Jonton, hy 
Charles the First, from a hundred mailcs to wok hundred 
poddds a year, and a tierce of wine : a revenue in those 
days not inadequate to the oonvenienoes of life. 

Tb0 same year, he pd^hed his essay 09 Dcamatle 
VMtry, an elegant and instructiTe dialogue, m wfaloh #a 
are told, by Prior, that the principal ohai^eier is metBt to 
a^mtent the Dulw of Dorset. This work seems t« ha«a 
gimn Addison a model for his'Dialognes upon Medals. - 

'Seorat Lore, or Ihe Maiden Queen* (I666), is a tragi^«o- 
medy* In dwinefaoe ho discusses a curious question, who* 
ther apojBtcaa judge weU of hit own productiegM? and de« 
tarmlaeB vny justly, that, of the plan and diaposition, and 

„ ,, • See Mslone, p. ai .•>-J. B. 

t He did not succeed Darenant till Auf. IS, 1670; but Mr. Ma^ 
lone iDfomu us, that the patent had a retrospect, and the salary 
ooamienced from the Mkbonnaer after O'Arenantfa death.^-4:. 



I»LYI>£K. 

Hm b pc]riia|ts « mfficMot apedOMB; but u tb* pma- 
pUat, though Drydta's, has ncvwr bteii thovght worthy of 
npqblicatioii, and is not easily to ba foaad, it may gratify 
ewipsiQr to quota it more IsigiAy : 

— Wbene'er ibe bleeds, 
He no aererer a damnstioa needs. 
Than dares pronoonce the sentence of ber death. 
Than the Infection that attends tbat brealh. 

* That attends that breathe— — Hie poet is at breath 
again ; 'breath can neTer 'scape him ; and here he hrings 
in a breath that most be ir^ectUnu with pronoumcing a 
sentence; and this sentence is not to be pronounced tiU the 
oondenmed party bleedg^ that is, she most be executed 
first, and sentenced after; and the pronouncing of this 
sentence will be infectious; that is, others will catch the 
disease of that sentence, and thi^ infecting of others will 
torment a man's self. The whole is thus : when she bleeds, 
<Aott needest no greater hell or torment to thffse^f, than 
h^ecting qf others by pronouncing a sentence upon 
her. 'Wbat hodge-podge does he make here ! DeTern^ 
Dutch grout such clogging, thick, indigestible stuff. But 
this is but a taste to stay the stomach; we shall hare a 
more plentiful mess presently. 

' Kow io dish up the poet's broth, that I promised: 

For when we're dead, and oar freed souls enlaxf 'd. 
Of natore's groaser harden we're dlscbarg'd, 
Then, gentle as a bappjr lOver'a sigh, 
like wsM^rlagjaeteors throogh ue air weli dy. 
And in oor airy valk, as subtle guests, 
We'll steal into our cruel fathers' breasts, 
Tlwre read their souls, and track each passion's sphere 
See how Revenge n^oyies there, Ambittoo here; 
And In their one view the dark characters 
Of sieges, ruins, murders, blood, and wars. 
We'll Mot <Hit ail those hideous draughts, and wjrtte 
re and white forais: then with a radiant Hi* 



Pore and white forms : then with a' radiant Hght 

neir breasts encircle, till their pasrions be 

Genae as Nature in its infoncy ; 

liU. soften'd by our charms, their furies cease. 

Ana their revenge resolves tato a peace. 

Thus by our death tlielr quarrel ends. 

W^om living we made fqes, dead we'll make friends. 



* If this be not a very liberal mess, I will refer myeelf 
to the stomach of any moderate guest* And a ran neas 
it is^ far ezeelling any Westnunster urhite-broth. It la a 
kind of giblet porridge, made of the giblets of a couple of 
jonng geese, stodged full of meteors, orbs, spheres, hmek. 



MtfeMM ^mm§^i dHHt ^M Ht ei tr^ , #AIM fbtfmtt and' 
raditmt lights, designed not only to pleaiie Ae Appetite, 
mi IktAfgH bfMrjr ; b«tt it H ftkd ph^fsietd, tteiBg; An «p. 
pi««bd<iMi«iM»i»^ttrg^«MI«r$ fdf il is pi^oponaided, t^ 
MteWk, M ft redpe t» t!^u« (heif fMt^ tfiAttar dholerfe 
homoars; and, were ft wAUui ilk^btti'acteM si bftiMfotls 
M A(BlroktI»,«iiiglitvery^lvenpeBt<bt4deMoi»ebiH. To 
otMlode ; It le ponidge, tb & feeipe, 'tis a pig irlth * pttd^' 
dii«iB <te bellj^, 1i« t Mow Mt 4^ltM t for, eerttbAy, iMnwr 
aAjf efae ifamt pitetttided to wvffe eeme liftd th« impwieMe 
befete to pat sttoh stuff as fliie itttrt the ittodthi of ihos^ 
that were to speak it before an aadieaee, whoto he did ttel 
ta^'to be all feoli ; And after Aat to print ft too, afad ex* 
peae it to the exaininaitioA M the world. Btat let ta eee 
wliat we can maket ef this ehiff t 

For when we^ deed» ead ear freed toels ealarg'd— — 

' Here he tells m wh&t It is to be dead; it is t6 have our 

freed souls ttifrf, N«w» if to hare a soul set free, is 

to be dead ; then to hare a fr&ii. eotd set free, is to have 

a dead man die. 

Then, gentle a» a happy lover's BtgI>-<— > 

' They too like one sigA, and ili&t one iigh like vwo ynn- 
dering jnetcon, 

' -Shsdl fly thntneh the alr- 

' That is, th^ ihall BMnut eibov« like falling Stan, or else 
they shaU aki^ like two Jack^ with lanthorss, or Vhll with 
a whiq^, and Madge with a eandle/ 

' And in the airp toaOk steal Into their eruetftUhera' 
br§asts,likis»mitlegUBsis* S^ihMihArfuther^ ireasts 
most be in an airp v>(Uk, an vty tMtk of %fiier. And 
there they will read their souki and ^ach the spkeree 
qf their pasiieHs, That a, these #dkiiig IHeft, Jack 
with a lanthom, &c. will put on liis spectacles, and fall a 
reuekng teule ; aadp«iofthi»paaipe,MidfaUa«rao^<h^ 
tlT spheres f m ihit he -will read and run, walk and lly^ at 
die MM timel Ohl aimble J««kt Then he SsiU m», hew 
revenge here, how aetMHett <ftM¥M — ^Theldidt will hop 
ftbvttt. And them «fete the des-k t^MrsuntiUrs pf ifcjf es, 
HUfte, Mirrtfefr-tf, hVeed^ mtt warsy <M thUir erfta.* treteh 
th&teha^aeim^Hxi their foiiMt! oh ? r«M spertfor 3etikK 
Mdrtr was plaM lo fan af giaao aa these bi^aaiat Tir 

VOL. I. L •. 



Sault'i ii uid » tun b«u du Gnt fUj — '^^■^^>Tfl 

Drydeo irtMt diiuuliuBg. Ht uiu hsvHW to hh liu 
f«ia b^ Tuucg bii nulica ui » purod^p 
"Hit poat hujjot ofilj bsBDU imprcdeac u aipoAt all 

«Macj bwrtb-kHpcT, Uiu, vh«a ho bid pal ■ chakt iqido 
thb pv^', vould wnoBlfl ud figbt wltb uj Ibat vuUd 

fuce o^ poet nceiTU (bis comcEioa^ uni.tDjerkbiBit 
lioli Iba ibupflr, 1 wiU not truiqioBA tut v«ne, bat b7 tbe 
Ulp of bii owa nrdi Duimuunue, tb«I, Pf wr •(•'■ 
* p»pla mijjad|« tbebctter wtutishii: 



' Thu I tun daiilitd tuMnrlOi hii 1 
■(I u* eoBi from Bbi^aii bii duKldt. 
bnubiogOW; ud,ulf w* i»i U 



DaTPEV.. 

miMOkto (1m sameknamm o€ waakoMt^ and- loma 
fioalvm to tha pride of viadon. Bat let it beTamafltbaNd 
iJMt niilda asa not lardled in their powers bat when tbqr 
an fint Iwrdladin tliaix dctiras. Dryden and SatUa had 
bathr plMMd tbaix happineia in the cUpa, of moltitodas.. 

* An evening's Love, or the Mock Astrologer,' a wuMij 
Offfi), is dedicated to the iUastriovs Daka of Mewaaatle, 
whom he< conns byadding to his praises those of his lady, 
not only as a lover'bnt a partner o£ hie stodieft. It is vof 
pleasing .to think how many names, onoe ceUbratad, asa 
sinoe fofgotten. Of Newcaatla'a works nothing is now 
knowa bat his Treatise da Horsemanship. 

The prefhoasecms vary elaborately writteD,and contaiaa 
many jnst lamariia on the fathers of the English drama. 
Shakspaiwe's plots, he says, are in the hundred novels of 
Cinihio; those of Beanmmu and Fletcher in l^aush sto- 
nes;. Jonson only madethem for himself. His criliciama 
qpon tragady^ comedy, mid farce, are jadici^ous and pro> 
fomid. He endeavonrsto defend the immondity of sobk of 
bis e«imedies by the example, of former writers; whidk is 
only to say that J»e was not the first, nor perhaps the great* 
est offender. Against those that acoosed him of plagiarism 
'he aUegeaa favourable expression of the King : ' Ha only 
dasind that they, who accuse me of thefts, wonld steal 
him plays like mine;' and then relate* how much lahovr 
ho spaads in fitting for tha Eogliah stage what he borrows 
from ethers. 

* Xyramiio Love^ or the Virgin Martyr' (iQii), was an- 
other tragedy in rbymo, conspicuous for many passagea of 
strength and elegance, and many of empty noise and ridi- 
oolous turbulence. The rants of Maximin have been at- 
vaya the sport of criticism : and were at length, if hi^ own 
coafits8i0& may be troMed, the shame of tha writer. 

Of this play he has taken care to let the reader know, 
that it iMia eontrivod and written in seven weeks. Want 
of tiipo waaoAmt hie axease»or pcritaps short n em of tima 
vaa hia private boast hi the form of an apology. 

It waa written befon 'Tha Conquest of .Granada,' bat 
pnMiihed after it. The deijgpi is to neomvend piety, '1 
•onaiderad that piaasaiw waa not ^ only end of pos^s 
and that even the instroetioas of morality ware not no 
yhaUy the bni i aeas of » peet» m that tha grecapta and ^ 
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UpiA wis flnt iMght In •««xw, mhWk tin l«artn«w or <MU 
MM of M««MAiBS PiMl^oA^^t"**** aftflr#tf>d iaidfHtM^ 
That IboliiUar iodai Drardeo mriMyWONrtiiitt ttOidrtW 
kk vulMe to tbc piMoi»» 

Ite two pMrtt of * Hw OnHiiiMt of OriMidif (l67it> «H 
wiMbB With ft iewiinK dMeniiliiktiM to flvt tlM |Nibtfe 
wtlb4Mmaito WOAdtft, to whiUt in Its hifiutt oMiMdl i 
AoairfMl «itceor of iaondftte low Md iupotaiUe vol«tt» 
and to iMvt M xooM for a wiMor fiigkt to tho uttrKVligltM!* 
of posterity. AU tbo ray» of tt>MiMio h«iit> wlmdleir sumh 
fMs or wsiiiln> glow id AlwMisst by a kind of totwen- 
trttiou^ iio is above all taws \ M^is OMiapt fPolii aU H*' 
Mraiais; be'taagas the world ax5»iil,abd f«verfui%^«ir' 
«««r ka apfKesrs. Ha flgkta witkoot iaqairteg this Mm*b^ 
iMd kivas ia spite of tha aUigatfons of jastlee»»f «§oaMM 
fagrkift»iscnss>amlofprDbiUtioofro&i«b«'dda)d» Tetiha 
HocMS aia, for ihe laost port) deti|jkcfai| tk^r akkite k 
kind of illttstnoas depratity, and majaitfo ftiadatii^ toifli 
aa^ If it 38 toaiatiiaes daspisedt is oAea rsvtwMiMd, and itt 
wUek tke rtdteoloos fa atiiiglad with tka aitoonitktagi 

t la tks epilagae to tke soooad part of 'Tka G ou n mm kf 
araasda,' Diydob iadui^s kis fkTtMitiie^leatoMtff dlMfw* 
dWag his pvcdeoassots ) and this apilojpia k« has dafkodad 
by • loag poitsttipt. He kad proaiised a seaoMl dialogM. 
in which he shoald more fallj treat of the l^fltdtts kiM 
firaitt of the EaglUk poets, who kava writtan ki tka dH- 
iBatto» apie, or lyrte way. This pKMatoa wm katar ftjr. 
maMy paifshnedi kat, with laapaot to tiia draiaailo w iftas , 
ka kaa givea tis ia kis lirotk0M»«&d la this postMri)^) b«»a^ 
ttalBg aqoivataat( bat kia pttrpoia beklf t« ataltkilaself k^ 
thecompacriMMHke riiaws fkalM AKkMSdy, and (HAy^pntfua* 
aaotllaaaa ia geoaral laraia; 

A t>lay tkoa wtkuus In fMlMSlidilliAiMaa of pMbtMiHj', 
aataTiMydt«wkpaaltiatftkevalcaresofikaikftifti*ki Oaa 
of the critiOB tkat«aadked k tras MarlkiClHIkM^tkWMk 
flprat add r ssa td tke life of Oa#I^ with Mob VMtfalioQ 
of his erttloal i^owast a* anigki'^Maally aiatta jgtkat ax: 
pa at t i u i n of fcnawattlait flwaikit rwaartkt BdttaekaHkM 
aiadalitybawaraaf noeiWair akaMffcrs Crott ^jdntcfmi^ 
"m^ wtiMn. ClikbMi^a 'MMtfts^ %f Hmt fctokr of Dip. 



POTojr» irtre u \m finimt^i wt, tUi^ i»9. m$m «iqk ^wr 

WMtt them mora, X will e^Etrac^ eooiigb to wtiMfj iM na- 
aonable doiM. 

In thfl first letter bis QhservMV>ii i« 0^ KeMrU: 'Tim 
4^^V wri h% ' io as vmitfL igaoraoce an4 4arkn6Sf as 
j9^ diii iQ ibe wov^b ; yoai^ writiDgs ara UUrt a J^clcoi^alJh 
^ra4«*^ shoo; they har^ a variety, b«t potbing of Talve ; 
^4 if thoa art not the. 4v41cst lAai^t-vusial that ertc th« 
tifth pro4w;e4,sU tbgt l hav^ «onv«rf«4 with are straqgf Ij 
qMt^to in thee,' 

la the second he tells them that Alapniviar is not iQore 
copied firom Achilles than from ancient Pistol. ' Bat I am/ 
says he, ' strangfly mtstaken if I haye not seen this ytry 
Ahuanaor of jroars in some disguise abont this town, and 
passing nader another name. Pr'ythee teU me trae, was 
not this hnffcap (moe the Indian Emperor? and at another 
time did he not call himself Maximin ? Was not Lyndaraxa 
once oaUed Alnecia? I veeB,,u»dev Montesama, thf In* 
dlaa £mpe«or* I protest «od vow they are either the same, 
or so alike, th»t I cannot, lor my heart, distingaish one 
from the other. Ton are therefoae a strange nnoonacionabl^ 
liuef ; thoa art not eontaat to steal from othen^ hot dost 
rob thy poor wretobed self too.' 

Now w»8 Settle'* time to take his raeenge. He wroto a 
▼indication of his own lines; and, if he is forced to yidd 
any thing, makes his reprisal* t^on bis enemy. To say 
that his answer is equal to his censarc, is no high comnien- 
dation. To expose Dryden's method of analysing bis ex- 
poressions, he tries the same experiment npon the same de- 
scription 9$ the ships ia ' Tlie Indian Eioperor,' of which 
however lie does not deny the exed lan ce ; bat intends to 
shew, that by studied mifcopstraetion every thing may be 
equally represented as ridiisnloas. After so mncb of Pry- 
den'selegant animad?eraions,JQSticereqaires that something 
4f fiaula'aafaoald ba aihibited. « The following obBeriattoaf 
tta thanfisre aiftaoled fron a qnwto panphlet of Binaly- 



' Hite after btm below wifli paindM neve, 
AnAiriels^ 00*14 xaree keep paop aiiofe* 

*11iese tiro Hnet, tf he can shew me any sense or thought 
i*, or any iOifngtat bombast and noise, be shall make me 
ftdiove wryfme ^ inhi B a ln rti m iei i s on «< Bf«iooeo*< t 
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* In the *'EiDpNM of MoTooed" w«re tfiete Ifaiet: 

1 11 tnirel then to tome remoter tphere, 

Till 1 find oat new worUf, mod crown yon then.' 

On which Dryden made this remark: 
' ' I believe our learned author takes a sphere for ooantry; 
the sphere of Morocco ; as if Morocco were the globe of 
earth and water; bat a- globe is no sphere ndiher, by fan 
leave,' 6cc, * So tpkere most not be sense, unless it relaMs 
to a circular motion about a globe, in -wbkih sense the afe- 
cronomers use it. I would desire him to expound tho* 
lines in ** Oranada :'* 

I'll to the turrets of the palace go, 

Aod add new Are to those that neht below. 

Theoce, hero-like, with torches oi my side* 

(Far he the omen tho') my love iTl guide. 

No, like his better fortune I'll appear. 

With onen arms, loose veil, and nowiBsr hair* 

Just flyiog forward from my rolling sphere. 

I wonder, if he be so strict how he dares make so b(M with 
the «pA€re himself, and to be so critical in other mea!s 
writings. Fortnoe is fancied standing on a globe, not on a 
aphere, as he told us in the first act* 

* Because " Elkanah'4 Similes are the moat unlike things 
to what they are compared . iu U&e world/' I'll venUire to 
start a simile in his *' Annus Miralrilis :" he give* Aia 
poetical description of the ship called The London : 

The goodljr London in her gallant trim, - 
The phanu-daogbter of the Taaqirislit old. 
Like a rich bride does on the ocean swim. 
And on her shadow rides in floating gold. 
Her flag aloft qvead mffliog in ttie wind. 
And sanguine streamers seem'd the flood to fire; 
The weaver, charm'd with what bis loom deslgB*d, 
Goes on to sea, and knows not to retire. 
With roomy decks her guns of mighty strength. 
Whose low-laid mouths ea^h mounting bltfow Imvefl, 
Deep in her draught, and warlike in her length, 
She aeem^ a, sea-wasp flying iu the waves. 

What a wonderful pother is here, to make all dutepoetiul 
beantifications of a ship; that is, a ph m t ia in the'fint 
stanxa, and but a wasp in the last ; nay, to make hishnnihie 
comparison of a wa$p more ridioatoas, he does not saj if 
flies upon the waves as nimbly as a wasp, or dm like, hot 
it Memed a W€up. But our author at the writing of-lkia 
jnw not in his aiatudes, to «ompafe ahife to floalittg p». 
a oompnrison to the pni pw e waa »-perfeetienlK»<iid 
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not arrive to till the ladian Empeton^s days. But per- 
hqpft his nmilitade has more in it than we imagine; this 
sh^ had a great many gnns in her» and they, pat bll toge- 
^bntf made the sting in the wasp's tail; for this is all the 
reason I can gaess, why it seemed a voatp, Bnt because 
we will allow him all we can to help oat, let it be a phas- 
MS'tea^wa^, and the rarity of each an animal may do 
nnidi towards heightening the fancy. 

* It had been much more to his purpose, if he had de- 
signed to render the senseless play little, to hare searched 
for some such pedantry as this : - 

Two if* scarce make ooe pofdbllity. 
If JuBtice will take ail, and nothing gire, 
Justice, methinJn, is not distributive. 
■ To die or kill yon is the alternative. 
Bather than take yoar Ufe, i will not.iive. 

. ' Observe.how prettily onr author chops logic in heroic 
.verse. Three such fustian canting words as distributive, 
gUerrmtive, and two ^, no man bat himself would have 
come within the noise of. But he's a man of general learn- 
iog, and all comes into his play. 

' 'Twonld have done well too if he'coaM have met- with 
the rant or two, worth the observatton : such as. 

Move siriftlv, Sun, and fly a lover's pace ; ^ 

Leave montos aod weeks behind thee in thy race. 

' But surely the sun, whether h^ flies a lover's or aot a 
lover's paice, leaves weeks and months, nay years too, be- 
hind him Id his race. 

' Poor Robin, or any other of .the philo^mathematics,^ 
would have given him satisfaction in the point. 

If i coald kill thee now, thy fate's so low. 
That I must stoop, ere I can give the blow. 
Bat mine is fixed so far above thy crown. 
That all thy men,' 
Piled on thy back, can never pull it down. 

' Now where that is, Almannor's fkte is fixed, I cannot 
> guess: but, wherever it is, 1 believe Almanaor, and think 
that all Abdalla's subjects, piled upon one another, might 
not poll down his fate so well as without piling ; besides, I 
Uiink Abdalla so wise a man, that if Almanaor had toM 
him piling his men. upon his back jnight do the feat, he would 
scarcely bear such a weight, for the pleasure of the ( 
.Ut it is ft hnir, and let Abdalla do it if he darc. 



AM evety asm tntj otmk or oreniow. 

, Or wind In volumes to tlveiJrfarfpercoar»e» 

A very pretty allasios^ ««»<farjr t« •!) •om* or ib^ 
Torreots, I take it, l^t theia wind ^ever »» wiQh* c«ika«*fr 
ntnrn to ihoir formfor flonr^ aaleqs )mi oua f«H>f» tki«t 
fpul^l^Jls c^ go ijipw vUs, wUoh is ifi9«iM»b}« ; aaj «k«n^ 
in the foregoing page be teUs.ua «o fcooj « trii^ of a y^Kf 
lu^aitfefvl iB9Bior;3r. . , 

Bat can no more tiin founlirine epipert flew* 

VHiich of a torrent, which signifies a rapid stream,' ia 
s^maeh more impossiblt. Besides, if he goes to qnfi^^e, and 
say, that it is impossible by art w^ter mi^ be made letoni, 
and the same water xan twice in one and the same channel ; 
then he, qaite confutes what he says t fbr it is by beliig op- 
poaed» that it rona hita ita former ooane; for all eilgines 
that make water ao ntorn, da it by oompalsion and oppo- 
littoit Or, if ha meaaa a headtongtorrent for a tide, which 
voald be ridienloai^ y»t they do not wind in Tolames, hat 
oome fbie-right back (if their qpright lies straight to thilr 
Itatmer ooavaa), and that by opposition of the sea-water, that 
drives them hank agun. 

' And for fancy, when- he lights of any tl^ng like it, 'tis 
a wonder if it be not honmwed. As here, for example of, 
; M 4u» (ffntdbil thooi^in hia " AQn.Mirab." 

(M4 fatlier Thuaes nii*d «p bis reitenni head : 
Bat fearM the fate of Simoeis would return ] 
Deep in hi« ooie he lonrht his sedgy bed ; 
And alurank his waters rack Into fell urn.' 

This is stolen fhMn Cowley's *' Bavideis,** p. 9. 

Swift Jordf^ sturted, and straij^ht backward 4ed, 
Hiding aiboogst t^ick reeds his aged head. 
And wlien (he Spaniards their assault begin, 
At once beatt^^ without and thq«e wlwinf 

' This Almap«(>r speaks 9f hifaself j and sore for one man 

to conquer ^ army witl^n the city, and i^ootheir without 

the city, at once, is soppethiAg di^&colt : but this ^ht if 

pardonable to so^e we meet with ifi " Qrai^a^a ;" Ofin^ 

ipeaking of Almaoaor^ 

Who, like a tevpest that outrides the wUtd« 
Madil alnrft baTtfe, ere the bodies ^olnM.^^* 

Pray, what49e» t]|if hpq^ni^^U^ mriopvAWW lOT ft 
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that outride$ ike vfk»d/ a tempest tliat oatridet itself? 
To Mtppoae e tempest without wind, is as bad as sappoeing 
a.mBa to valk witbont feet ; for if he supposes the tempest 
to be distiDct from the wind, yet, as b^ng the effect of wind 
only, to come before the canse is a. little pieposteroos ; so 
tjbiat if he takes it one way, or if he takesit the other, those 
Mro ift will scarcely make one pos$ibiiity»* JBoongh of 
Settle. 

* Marriage a-la-mode* (1673) is a comedy dedicated to 
the Earl of Koohester; whom he acknowledges not only as 
t)ie defender of his poetry, but the promoter of his fortune. 
L a n gba in e places this play in l673. The Earl of Roches- 
tar, therefore, was the famous Wibnot,wliom yet tradition 
always represents as an enemy to Dryden, and who ismcn> 
Mooed by him with; some disrespect in the preface to ' Jtor 
venal.' 

'The Assignation, or Love in a Nunnery,* a comedy 
(IG73), was driven off the ttage, e^aintt the opinUm, as 
(he Author says, qf the best jtidget. It is dedicated in a 
▼ery elegant a4dress to. Sir Charles Sedley ; in which he 
finds an opportunity for his usual complaint of hard treat- 
ment and unreasonable censure. 

' Ambojma* (li673) is a tissue of mingled dialogue in 
yerse a^d prose, and was perhaps written in less time 
t^an*The Vi^in Martyr;' though the Author thought 
not fit, either ostentatiously or mournfully, to tell how little 
labour it cost him, or athow short a warning he produced it. 
It was a, temporary performance, written in the time of the 
Dutch war, to. inflame the nation against their enemies ; to 
whom he hopes, as he declares in his epilogue, to make his 
poetry not leas destmctiye than that by which Tyrtaens of 
old animated the Spartans. This play was written ib the 
second Dutch war, in l073. 

'Troilus and Cressida' (1679) is a play altered from 
Shakspeare ; but so altered, that, even in Langbaine's 
Qpimeo, ' the last scene in the third act is a masterpiece.* 
It is introduced by a discourse on ' the Grounds of Criti- 
cism in Tragedy,' to which I suspect that Rhymer's book 
had given occasion. 

' Xht Spanish Friar' (1^1) is a tragi-comedy, eminent 
tm the happy coincidence and coalition of the two plots. 
As it was written against the papisu, it would naturally 



'ak tMt tlftf« UMi tH^tOit «ftd edMfM ; Md pkfAf bf tft4 
IW^IIrity %hith ft dbiiUMd M fl^^ akii p^seCf bfUkttfM 
pbitiSt txlth df tfad wHtttts aiM risIMt {Mtttj it cMtttoHM Itfbf 
^ faVbh^itt 0f the ptiWfti 

It K^ t)ryaM'» b^otdU, Bt )«aM fd^ sMie titt«, tad Hfl 
ilitiBtalds it ia the dMldiiion 6f tlitt t>lAr> ^Mt (b^ driM 
nqaii^ fth alteitttttiott bf colfilfc UMi «r Agi« MMfces ; ttd tlifti 
it is necessary to mitigate by allemtions of merrinetH tti 
pMs^tt ttf p6ttdtftUs etedtki and thtt fati^« of tWIsoma 
j^lbtiv. ' Wh<»if iftf,' 8&yi» h«, *ekuM fHltfM^ fttfiH j^aiti 
i« bat half a %i^lt«y f^ thb sltt]^/ 

o The DtaU «r GHike.' h thi^dy (idBS) #riltM Itt eOBJ«U- 
titMi #it!l L*e, ii ' Obdl|iil4' hid teeti before, Seeua lo €«• 
aterre fattttdb ottly fe)r ^ tfftoei #hieh it giiva to Ifae MiiH 
Hiat df tM i:;«vMkMei^B, Afid id ftMeral ttf thti etttailMrdf 
the court, who attacked him with great Tiolence, and WCift 
lUiSWte^by ftiAi i Oioulh atiaAtkeB^eni^ to Withdraw ^m 
the eMfliet, by tMasf^Mng the gi^atet paM of the UadM 
or mkHl t6 hb pittnef . It hk^ipeiied that a toatract Hhd 
Mfiett HaAi bet^toekithfem, by wHidi tbey were td join id 
'#Mtlng A play : tnd*h« httti|(kiMd,'«ayi Dfyd«B/ tb clldtt 
the promise just upon the fii^tihidt t>f d ^Mtti, %hell I wo«M 
haVt) been )sldd of h Ifttlb KbpfleiJ-'SWthlifdt bf H be- 
Idb^ed to hint ; tad td l&b baly the liMt-Mebo of lh« {day, 
lh« whbl« fbdHh atkr, and the firtt half, of ilteieWhat indiv, 
bf the fi^. 

th» wbi k tAky wi1tl«d professbaiy fof A« fiMy bf ^ 
tHikb df Yo^k, whdsb itbcc^^flbd «fta thbtt idj^pbbed. il 
^>krall^l iitifatefvifed telwe«h th« IbbtstKeta^WaiiM abdtlib 
teOTteantiys of :ib^dtad : and ^his ihUtatidd )^rdddcbd iSlk 
dbfltrbVfefriy. 

' Albidn Ud Albanitas' (1685) is k «aMlcd! dlMia « 
opera, written, like 'The Duke o^ Ottieb,' agftinftt thb fht- 
pablicans. ^WUh ifrhat stteeess it Wtt {letfbtaibd, I kaye 
nbt fottttd;^ 

>The SUte of It&oMbee dfad Fhll of Mfth* (l9f9) i» 
UfhntA by Mm ail ot>e^ft ; it is talher a tragMy hi "keMt 
Vh^^tAe, Vat ot iHHch thb f>ek-80aage8 are stieh as eahiol 

• Downes sars, it was perfonncd .on a venr uhlacky day: yfi, 
ttit iMk wUeb Uke Ohfce of M«d fmtdi labded in the w^t t aad he 
intifaiatee, feiiAt Am cemtematioD into whioh the k^flfded) trail 



dfMDllybe.viAHlHttdwiWPftACei Some iRch 9io4upt900> 
VMlPiMMa))! J)d#rv<i» who Frit«s tjliuf to M4t9i(; 
^ Or if ft work m- ittiiittt OMfMoaM, 

ittcn aB disquiet amajg what ly Mvell, 

ha by UMBitatincF wovM extfel,) 
Might hence pre«ame the whole creation'* day 
To cb^n^e iB s^eneSf and 8|iew it iq a play.' 

. )li |« fipoth«r of l^s }iuty pro4ttctioiM ; for tlie ^eat of 
^ inflginatioD r^^ed M ^n .^ qiootl^. 
. 7)uf 4pompo3i^oQ U addmw^ to tb« ^riiocoas of ModefU^^ 
^i^ i>Mfitu^ o( York, in a strain of 0a^«F7 which dia- 
gm^ 8«aii)lb and w)^i^ it arfis woqd^hil that aaj mafi 
4^;^ ^W lh# ii»«#oif)g of his 9Wff ^ordf c^^d ve vrithoQ^ 
Sf ^£4eVWH4tM»* ^t iii ^ 4ttei»jf u^ i^iDgle ea^ aQ4 h^ 
vaivi^j prwing hipoai^ azf«Uf9«e ii) tha bi^|iiag« of rf» 
ligion. 

7h* ynfaflf eoi)(aipa ao woli>gy for baroic T«ra^ and 
9felie lipanca ; >; which if JPfiVi^ ^ot any lihart; taken ii^ 
gofUraoting or oatciMliag Wor4^ hu^ <h9 V^ ff hold $f tioq^ 
avd imhitiQna ^gwras* 

"^ fMSon which h^ g^yes fof pri|^M(>g wh&t was nevar 
i|eta4 camo^ h^ Qvajcpassed : ' I w^. pdvce4 to it in ngr 
Q!WP ^fpw$e» .many hnpdr94 copies of j/l being dis|>er^^ 
fbiiWl withoat lay kpowMge or consant; and frery oijy^ 
galhivring n«w faojts, it bacavse at length a libel (jg^asl n)^/ 
yrhasa copiffSf u thay g|tl\ered faults, w^re aj^^arently 
manaacript, and he lived i^ an age very onMka toors, if 
psAy hundrad copies of f<)urta«n hundred tin^svrera likely 
to bf transcribed. An author has a right to print hjis Qwp 
woska,and need not se(;)c vjx apology i^ falsehood; but hif 
tha(^ C011I4 bear to write the de4icati<fn felt no pain ix^ wr jitr 
ing the preface. '« 

' Amffi9B ^*b«' (I676>is a Wpg«4j fpnuded on thf no- 
Ijpm of a 9FVif» (h*n reigning, but orer'nations not likely 
Ho eqiploj (hair crit^ n909^h« trans^tii)ns of tha Bngli^ 
ptigf, If ho ha4 kppwn apd 4i8^ked hjl own char/^tar, 
9IIV'^l4^ waf not }ff tho^ tiiti^s s^cnre from h|s jres(U)ff 
j|m»tp fii* oonnf^y i# at Sftch ^ ^»t:vmt ^hat tha Winners 
jfighft Vf safety 4Jai^f4» m4^9 incidents feigned: forthff 
remoteness of place is remarked, by Racine, to affbr4 iifJi 
HUffe ofpt^ff^iaafe^ tf» a P9^ as J^qgth of time. 
. 5fW» Piv V wH^^w HI f^ir«e^ftfl4 hw ^ WP1fF«W» 
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of bdng the most eUbonCa of all th« imatm. Tbo par^ 
sonagM are imperial ; bot the dialogae is ofteik doaieMie, 
and therefore eoscepcibie of sen t imeii t a -aocoiiiiBodaled to 
familiar iocidenu. The complaint of life is celebrated ;- 
and there are many other passives that may be read with 
pleasure. 

This play Is addressed to the Earl of Mulgraye» aftor. 
ward Dtdce of Buckingham, himself, if not a poet, yet a 
writer of yerses, and a critic. In this address -Ihrydeir 
gare the first hints of his intention to write an epio poem. 
He mentions his design in terms so obscure, that he seems 
ftfraid least his plan should be purloined, as, he says, liap- 
poned to him whence told it more plainly in his pnfoM 
to < Jntenal.' ' The design,' says he, * you know is great, 
die story English, and neidier too near the present times, 
nor too distant from them.' 

* All for Lore, or the World well Lost,'(lOfB) a trdgedy 
founded upon the story of Antony and Cleopatra, heteHa 
us, ' is the only play which he wrote for himtelf ;' the rest 
were given to the people. It is by nnrrersal consent ae« 
counted the work in which he has adniitted the feweit im- 
proprieties of style or character; but it has one fault equal 
to many, though rather moral than critical, that, by ad- 
mitting the romantic omnipotence of Loto, he has recom- 
mended, as laudable and worthy of imitation, that eonduet 
which, through all ages, the good have censured as Tidovs, 
and the bad despised as foolish. 

Of this play the prologue and the epilogue, thongh 
written upon the common topics of malicious and igDorattt 
eritidsms, and without any particular relation to the cha- 
racters or incidents of the drama, are deservedly celebrAted 
for their elegance and spxightliness. ' 

' IJmberham, or the kind Keeper,' (1680) is a oonedy, 
which, after the third night, was prohibited as too indeeeat 
for the sti^. What gave ofience was in the printing, ti 
the Author says, altered or omitted. -Dryden confess^ 
Ihat its indecency was objected to; but Langbaine, whis 
yet seldom favours' him, imputes Its expulsion to xeMM» 
ment, because is ' so much exposed the keeping part of dva 
town.' 

' Oedipos' (1079) ia ft tragedy formed by Dryden' tod 
In conjnactioo, from the works wfSophodes^Setteca, 



DRTBEK. 2lf 

ud €<ini«tU«i Drydet ptuued'the aeenes, waA emoposed 
Um Ibtt uid thM acts. 

* Dm SflbMtiMi' (iHSIO) is eommonly wteemed eKhtt dw 
fim or Meoad of his dramatfe performanoes. -It is too 
kngto booll Mted» and has many charaotars and many hi* 
eidcnts : and thongh it is not witlioiit salHes of frantie digw 
■i^, and mom noisa thm meaah>g» yet, as it makes ap- 
proMdias to tha posslbilMes of Nal life, and has some seii'- 
Iteants- which laava a ttnmg inprettion, it eontimted long 
to attract attantioa. Amidst ih« distresses of princes,- and 
tha vioisaitodasof ampin, arsinserted seveira] scenes wh«ih 
tha wiitar intended for comic ; bat which, 1 soppose, fhdt 
aga did not much commend, and this would not andtire. 
There aia, howaver, passages of excellence nniyei^ally ac- 
knowledged; thadispate aad the raconofliatiod of Dome 
and SabaitiaB haa always been admired. 

This play was first acted hi 1690, «fter Dryden had for 
abma yaars discontinQed dramatic poetry. 

'AoBphytriott* is a comedy derii^ from Plantos and 
Moliare. The dedication is dated Oct. I69O. This play 
aaams to have saoceeded at its first appearance; and was, 
I think, long cmisidered as a very diverting entertainment. 

' daomaDes' (1692) is a tragedy, only remaritable as it 
oopaslonad an incident related in the * Gnardian,* and al* 
losivaly mentioned by Dryden in hispxtface. As he cama 
oQt from the representation, he was accosted thvs by soma 
airy stripling : * Had I been left alone with a yonng beaaty , 
I woaMttot have spent my time like yont Spsrtan.' ' That, 
Sir,* aaid Dryden, *pahaps is tMe ; hot give me leara to 
tall yoo that yon 'are na hero.* 

• * King Arthmr* (1691) is another opera. It was the laftt 
woih that Dryden performed for KingCharles, who didnat 
Urato sea it exhibited, and it does not seem to have been 
annftr brought open the sti^e.* In the dedication to the 
tea^qnia of HalKax, there is a very elegant dktracterof 
•Chaites, and a pleasing aeconnt of his latter life. "Wheii 
' this waa first brought upon the stage, news that tha D«fta 
•of Monmouth had landed was toM ' in the theatre ; upon 
^whioh the oompaay departed, and ' Axtiiur* waa exhiUted 
no more. 

• • This is a mlitske. It was set to mnilc by Pareell, and well 
raoalf ad, and Is yet a fltronrite entertalni&ent--H. 



9N isKn>mf. 

Id his dedication to the Earl of SftUtbuiji, h» nntioBt 

lH^M)lf, ^d of wlM h« )mi»oo i«fitQii to be Aihuied/ 

T^pUywPMmMiii^OM* Itui«aidto)i«r4lMeiiaa«ii»t 
QW|^. IlieoatMtropMfProee«diiigis«r^7fr««ia'«haiitft 
of miwl, if c9»£^H«d by Om Autbw to be defeotifri^ T^ 
1^ begm Md «iMl«d Ma4nap«tio billN>ii^ 

^voiii iofik ft vnmbw pf tiieiukrip^l pietea, it will he aopn 
PQNd, by vo«( ftad^n, t^ h* miut bum. inptMrad his 
fortwei atUaittbAtsii^h dUigevc* witliaiich.iMUiiflsm«at 
])«irf mi jpeaniy fU d«fiiwce. B^t in Stirdflii's tana tha 
drafw iras yery f v fmsi tb^ wuvan*! ftpprabation wbUb 
ii ]^ vow obtiuned. Jk9 playhaiua wm abhoTTed hjp the 
I!i)ntafi8| aqd «f;oidad by tb«« v)io iMred the oharaoiai 
of aeriooaaess or deoeacj. A gr^ye Uwyer vneidd ha;re ila- 
bated bi« 4)OTit3r» wd ft y«fW8 trnd^rvonld k«va impaired 
' his credit, by appsMPg in tl^iose foaqsioBa of diaMrinta Hp 
ytnrl<wni^i»w> T^ j^ts of tb« tbeftt? «, «h«ii sft mtny 
«UlM«f 9^ the p«9pls vers dedootfdixim tbeftii|lieQaB,iMra 
QQ| great: ftiid (he popt bad, for a long tine, but a singia 
night. The first that hftd two Dights vts 8p«th«m : ftnd 
ihe first that had (h)W! was ^we. Thtrf wwh hovavar, 
in those days, aiets of isaproviag a poet's iMro4t,^ob Bryi- 
den fonbore to pi«Q^; ftpd ft pUy tbfmfioM ssldam pm, 
diKved him ssovs i^sp 9- hoiHlMd powds, by the acemimr 
l^fesd gftio of the ^^ird oightt the dsdiostioa, and the Mf«y. 
Almost oTf ry pisc^ hsd a dtdiootiiiuir Vfiiteo vith s«ch 
fkw^ and War^fHice qf 9raise,ftS ftsithsr haai(htiwasw mt 
ayarice could be imagined t^fi to pesisl. ^t ha bcmm 

0hM»«Mdft<^ft^t#ryto9 4fc0ftp. Whfti pmiss is ««nh«o- 
tbijiig pf whiph ^ pvfM is hnQ«p» 

fp ifMCVQftM th« vftlR^pf )|is <lPPieSf h* oAsn ft ocowp aa i M 
hl9wpr)cwith«iiref4i9epfcriitj«iwi; nhindof Isaningthft^ 
A^iposK 9Sfr in th^ ^gliph Ut)gQMfii sfid whiPh he, vha haiL 
Wiffide^ -with gom w^wm9 ^ PFiPciplsi of ^wiUng, 
FfAablft to dlsMbvl* «)«pioH»ly ss p^casippft ftiQta*' -I^r 
ilws disftrtpt^oBff ^ pjsblio jndgRNWftiftDs^hKra hwn rnunk 
PQprpved ; «nd Sa^i, whp ppjSFSfaMl. ^th Dsy<lM» f«)lMi 
that be regretted the soccess of his own inttriiitinmji mufi 

foond hill ntA^n m^ mdd^ply too slFUfvl to i^ ^ft^y 

satisfied. ... 



u lu> likcl; to b* wiU rt 



liniell lu IkIUM ibu ia JUi ava itiHsa hi 



■Uitaipt^a jakh 

Ak Lax,' 'AulfutHD,' iwo puu of tka'CwfliH 

Onudk,' ' Str lUniii Hh-iII,' uil Ikt ' Suu af Ii 
Htwa L* lix coBpJajB playi, wbh m ctUriiy of fetftamm 
■U^ ihMfh nH IWgbiuin-icluigci ■fpUjlJHiHi^ 



III ltd nDi njiif liu nrMitin, hmnrer cnu, nt Ui 
fnCu,taainmiBall,«Jih«iiBiilnliUga. Ua hadcri 
tlOMeadlnkni'linllWiiFinaa. Tba tws BaR diid> 
Bn[«had wrta of the nobUit/p tL 



' HolUnai' Hanli (aiS«4. of tfaa ChvUT'haua; u« 
Dr.SiMt.AifrliDilafCHkr.ttiDUtakaflalaL Srrria* 

■Ml Ua Maia«i iB^ad M Aa leaflh •( lina, upd lbua» 
baf af Iiudi,«ia(r1a^ upon thia parfanuttica , in Vliicb, 







wpUr«I >» 16ti.* ■nd ;ct iinpn. 
■■ud u ridienUni |iuagM in 'ThtCmttalBl GnmtU 

ad'AMiffaiiiM,'vhich«<n not pibtuhtil till IGIS; ia 
■Uuiiaf>i-li-iiadi,-pibliiliadiiii6Ta; Hud In ' I^n*ula 
Ion.' in 1617- Thua contndktiiu du* hov mhir 

It ia Hid ihftt thiA Fucfl wu origintUr foLAnilid A^BHt 
QiTHiul, Kim, ia (ha fits dnoglit, na fii»~— ■■-J bj' 
■baiameiiffiUM. IkftmiantlialbteiiiioldteBdvi 



TWai. 




whteh aaao 




kuubian 


=«, K^ co^a. i- wiO. l.™.n w- ^^i.4 «, 


tbtbnift; 


bi»ilii>>ff<KUdSiydaniloHn«ip|itar. D*. 



PRTPBK. SIf 

to haM Ww ]>rydi»'» h«l>itol plHr«tt» or cu- 
MKuoy MolanitioM. fi«jre>, wkeo ho is to wiitoy is 
UmM wA fiwrsid} tU>, ob Xamotle nlotoo himaolf to 
hove hevrd, iras the real practice of the pool. 
• . Vbeit irwnB o^t itrokoa in * The iUheaNal' by wirfch 
m^ifo vaasniified; Ae ilejbate betivoep Lovo aod Bononr, 
vhioh kaofo Priaoo Voboios in a single boot» is said to 
hftvo aUwIed to the iiiiaooadiK:.ii of the I>iiko of Orrnoad* 
iriip lost VMn to the seMa vhUa he was toyiiig with a 



TlM Sari of aochaatert «o sawreas the i«ptttatiD» of Srgr* 
iia, took fiattlo'into hit pmeotiin, and eiideavoiired to per 
laada th« poUio that ita apftfobatioai had been to that tjaaa 
misplaced. Settle waf ar while in high repotatioB ; Ua 
' Empress of Morocco/ having first delighted the town, 
waa cairied in triumph to VUtehall> and played by the 
ladies of the aonrt. Now was the poetical meteor nt the 
highest : the next moment began its fall. Eochester with- 
drew his patronage : seemiogly rssolyed, says one of his 
biographers, ' to have a jndfsment contrary to that of the 
tiawa i* perhaps being unable to endare any repntation be* 
yoi^ a ocrtain height, aven when he had himself contii- 
^mted to raise it. 

Neither critios nor rivals did Pryden much misc^af, 
wUesa they gained from his owja tamper the power of vex- 
ing him, whi^ his frequent bursts of resentment give reason 
t9 su^ect. He is always angry at some past, or afraid of 
f pme iuture oens^ire ; but he lessens the smart of his wofmds 
b^ the balm of hia own approbation, and endenvoura to re* 
pal the shafts of criticism by opposing a shield of adaman* 
tine confidence. 

The perpetual accusation prod^^ed against hin», was that 
ol^afjiarism, against which he never attempted ai^ vigo- 
jpfs^ defence ; for though he was perhaps sometimes ii\)Ur 
riovsly censured/ he would, by denying part of \he cba;rK9* 
^i^re oop(eaaed l^a r^st; and, as ^s adyersaries had 4m 
proof in. their ow^ hands,^l^a^ vhp knew that wit bad )itt|a 
Bpiprer a^aiost facts, wisely left, in that parpleuty whi^h 4t 
ganerally proidoces, a question which it was his interest to 
tqpDvaas. and whieh, unless proniwd by ▼ in d iea rtoi t « fow 
Wfre likely to examine. 

Thbugh the life olT a «|itei'j frm fi^t thirty^Tft <o 



flixty^lyree, may t>« sappoaed to h«v» bMB wfieiiailf 
baawd by the compoafUon of eight-aod4w«nQr ptooet fBrdil 
Mage, Drydcn found room in the sai|i« •pads for m my 
other undertakings. 

■Bat, how maeh soever he vrroce, he was at letiK unM 
8iu|>ected of writing more : for, in 1^, a paper of m>m, 
oalled * An Essay on Satire,' was shewn about in miui» 
acr^; by which the Earl of Roehester, the Btttheas-eff 
FortsmoBth, and others, were so much provoked, that,'a« 
was supposed (for the actors were never discovered), Hay 
procored Drydeo; whom' they suspected -as the' autlMr, to 
be waylaid uid b«aten. This ineident is mentioned by>4lie 
Duke of Buokinghamshire,*'the .true writer, in his'* Artof 
poetry ;' where he says of Dryd«D,* 

Thous^h praisM and beaten for another's rhymes^ 
His own deserve ss great applause sometiaies. 

His reputation in time was such, that his name was ~ 
thought necessary to the success of every poetical or lite- 
rary performance, and therefore he was engaged to contrI> 
bute something, whatever it might be, to many publications. 
He prefixed the life of Polybius to the translation of Sir 
Henry Sheers : and those of Lucian and Plutarch, to Yer. 
sions of their works by different hands. ' Of the En^ish 
Tacitus he translated the first book; and, if Gordon be 
credited, translated it from the French. Such a charge 
can hardly be mentioned without some degree of indigna- 
tion ; but it is not, I suppose, so much to be inferred, that 
Pryden wanted the literature necessary to the perusal of 
Tadtus, as that, considering himself as hidden in a crowdi 
he had no awe of the public ; and, writing merely for mon«y, 
was contented to get it by the nearest way.. 

In 1680, die Epistles of Ovid being translated by tht 
(mets of the time, among which one was the work of Dry- 
den,! and another of Dryden and Lord Mulgrave, it waa 
necessary to introduce them by a preface ; and DtyAen, 
who on such occasions was regularly summoned, prefixed a 
discourse upon translation, wUdr was then struggling for 
the liberty that it now enjoys" Why it should find aaay 

« Mentioned by A. Wood, AChen. OKon. vol. fi*' 8M. 9d ied*-4Sm 
t Drjrdeu translated two entire epistles. * Canaoe to Maca- 

iMSi'.aiid Dido to ^neas.' * Helen to Pai^> was translated ^ 

> and Lord Meffrare. Jir4lMe«-J. B. 



diftenlty in InMknig tke iluudiles of ▼eflral intmpreutioiii 
-vhick auft for orer ddwr it from elegance, it woidd be 
« diAoHlt to oonjectore, vere not the power of inrejadie* 
eveiy dny observed. The anthoriQr of Jonson, Sendyt, 
■nd HoUdij, had fixed the jodgment of the nation ; and It 
wn» not easily believed that a better wsy coold be foond 
than thqr had taktt, thoi^^ Fanshaw, Dadiam, Waller, 
and Cowl^f -had tried to giv<e etamples of n difierent 



In 16b1, Drydan became yet mofeMnspicnoos by unH- 
ing polities with poetiy, in the memorable satire- called 
^Absalom and Achilophel/ written against the fMtion 
w^ich, by Load ShafteilNny's incitement, set the Bake of 
Monmonth at its head. 

• Of this poem, in which personal satire was applied to the 
airport of public principles, and in which therefore every 
mind was inteieateid, the'recq^on was ei^r, and the sale 
solarge, that my fisther, an old booksdler,told me he had 
notknown it eqaalled bat by Sachevwell's Trial. 

The reason of this general perusal Addison has attempted 
to derive from the deUght which the mind 'feels in the In- 
vnstlgation of secrets: and' thinks that curiosity to decifdier 
the names procured readers to the poem. There is no need 
tpinqoira why those verses were read, which, to all the at^ 
tractions of wit, elegance, and harmony, added the ccope* 
ration of all the faetioas 'passions, and fiUed every mind 
with triumph or resentment. 

It could not be supposed that all the provocation given 
by Dryden would be endured without resistance or reply. 
Both his person and his party were exposed in their turns 
to the shafts of satire, which, though neither so well pointed, 
a«rperiiapaso well aimed, undoubtedly drew blood. 

One of diese poems is called ' Dryden*s Satire on his 
Mnse ;' ascribed, though, as Pope says, falsely, to Somers, 
who was afterward chancellor. Hie poem, whosesoever it 
was, has much vitaienoe, and some, sprigbtliness. The 
writer tells all the ill that he can collect boUi of Dryden 
and hU friends. 

The poem of < Absalom and Achitophel' had two answers, 
nenr both forgatten; one called' Aaarin andHushai;'* th« 

• * Aaite and Huhai' was wi^tten by SMnael Pordsgt- 
dramatic writer of that tlne«— C. 



otta»(b<AMo«R««»uir.' Of OiMKl^Mtiki 

^^^ipcing to his iwm* «<MiK»fr him tii« mv»A lifte, ' Aatib 
and Hosluu' w«8, 9s W<k>4 9«yf» ilnp^(«4l to him, ^n^b & 
U imaewhttt wlihely (hM ha ahflfald wiite tviM fln th« 
^m ooca^im, Thi* if » dilitcvltjr wkioh I oMunt immmm, 

Th« wi^e 7e«r 1|« p«hli«h«l « Tht MeiUI.' of whioh tb 
subject is a medal strock on Lord Shaftesboiy'sescay* fmm 
«fv^tsioutJiM* by tiie ifn«rafiMiif of » gi«iul jury of Lob- 
Manors. 

Ill both iwfimthe maintuBs tho sana ndMiiiloaBandaav 
^am botfi itttadced by the same au tigo n i rt . FJUttnah i1ittiB> 
who had answered ' Absidom,* app^irod with aqnal oob> 
mip in Qppositioa to ' theM^dal;' and pqhMshad wiaMwer 
cal)«d ' The Med*! ^veirfed*' vith so mvoh anocMs inlNitk 
encootttevs, th?( he left the pabn donb^fol, and dirided tha 
q|ipL%ages of the natvmi Such ave the veyolatiflS» of famo* 
or such is the prevf4eiKie of fash«w> that tha man* vhaao 
wodcs have sot yet been thought to deaenrt the cafe of 
dollectiog them, who difd forgotten in a h«qpitai»aad whoaa 
Ifi^ter ye^s were «pent in otwtnving ahowa for faini, and 
q^tfry tog an elegy or epithalamiom* of whioh the begiiuuiig 
and epd were oeoasiooaUy varied, but the totensMiMs 
parts were always the same, to every houM where ihar» 
was « foneial or a weddiog^ might with trmh have had »* 
scribed upon his stone, 

Skre lies the Rival and AntaffonUt ({fDryden^ 

. fettle was, for his rebellion, severely ohaatised by Dvy. 
den, under the nmoe of ' posg,' to the aeoond part of * Ah* 
salom and AchitophiBli- ti^d wastit«rh^p»> for hia ftwtiow 
^acity made the city poet, i^hos^ annual ol&Qe wM-to 
de^be the glories of the Mayor's day« Qi thfssobv^lio 
WM the last, and 9oems not much to hiTFo dfscsvad. 
this degree of regard, if it was paid tfl his puUticttl 
nions: for he afterwnvd wrote ^ pwegyiio o» tho 
of Judge Jefferies; and what more could hjiro heen dteo 
by th« meanest aealfit I'm pcerogat»iK«-? ' 

Of translated £t«gv90«t«, <w cHKWMin^ yooDNi, to eauMOo 
the titles, or settle the dates, would be tedious, with 

It «se. It may be Obaervtd, iliot, 09 Di^tn'i |^qs 



HIS •WBunMy nMnd by i(Mi« peMAiil MgM< M nrel^ 
v^ittt iipofi at gUMMl topf e« 

Omid aftMribe aeoMslott of Kfaig JWMt, when a* deii|B 
of foeoMflfas tht natibA to ^ ebvMsh «f Roiiie bMame 
appanBtjttid tlM nHgton of llio tooft ga^ tko oidy «A. 
OKdoos iftltt to Its fitvottri, Dry^Mn declared hlinteir A 
Mireik «b po^ety. tliis M ttAy other time Might haihi 
passed with Utd« OeuMi*. Stir K«lMeliii Digby emhraMd 
popery { tiM ttro RfeynoIds'B MelpMOlfiy coir^«rted od« an- 
wdxm $* And Chttltegwortk hittsiAf iM« itwhO^ so aitaogled 
iB tin Wflds «f ooiitiroTOMy , ao to retire for qbiet to tm 10^ 
MhUo «iliuMh. tf neb of orgoueM iod Mody oaA ft&d 
aaeh difficaitieB, or otieh motivo8> as cnay eltiitor nidte them 
to tho chwoh ofKMie, or dettliil tkeitt in uncertainty, thei^ 
■ia bo no wotidor that a tt«B, who p«HMp« iifet^r fnqidtvd 
why he was a protestant, should by *n «ltfbl iuid oxperi- 
OBMd disputant b« made a papist,OTerborno by the sndden 
violnioa of new and nimpaottd akgnments, o^ d«oeiv«d by 
n teprosentation which Aews only iho donbts on one pArt, 
and only the evMenoe on the other. 

That oottifendoft will always be sv8p«otfcd that ^opa- 
fottlly oonoots with inferctt. He that n«T«ir finds hh trnt 
rfU it hindvrs his progress towards wokkh or hon<mr, Will 
not be thoaght to lo^ro troth only for hi^rselfk Yet it aiky 
ettiiy hnppobi thAt liifomuitiota may eome at a commodions 
iiHe ; »nd> to tn^ and hrtisost ar« not by any fatal ne- 
omltf M Varianoi&, that one may by aceidebt fntrodoco fbt 
olhor. When opinions are etmggling intb popularity, \tt 
ognmancs by whteh they tM opposed or defended b««Otta 
ianre known; and he tikafechanites Us profession Wonld per- 
ha|>s hare changed ft Mfinre, with the lilet opportoMties of 
inomecioa . This was th6 tlMO state of popery ; «ireiyaftili<» 
wasoiodtoshewHinKsftilrestfohn; uiditmiistbeowo«d 
M W a religion of iktMial ft|^p««ranc« snfBttiently ftlraetito . 

It 1ft natoral to hope that t oomprshond^e is likewise ah 
•lavated sottl, and that whoerer is wise is also honest. I 
tm willing to bsllevo thtt Dryden, haTitag employed hii 
mind, feMvo u itwns, upon diifemt sMdies, and fllMd ft, 
•npftciotts hs ivwas, with <MMt malerials>e&me attt>roViaid 

* Dr. John Reynolds, yvbo lived tenifo. Jac. I. ivss at first a zea< 
Mis papist, and his bMtberWllUam MearnMaprotestant) ^ 
bjr mutual dispntatioik each qonr^ed the other. Sea JPW 
Ckurch Bittoryip, 47> Book X.— H. 



ffM^ irf Cviiel tid ^ogBiifiM, tdtk wtato Ite laid ferm^ 
detetfdoadiMAatiGpVfecryi Hm tiro'UllNnifa'tiMtlritil 

Jiteoim WW « matt Mt Asficiuirta iieeliMri^riov destiCMi 
ttf teogr; b«t he •eUnitd Havt llUMi^t k llie fiafttole <lt 
MMtUnioe tot» a in«rr;f Mlftw } and ttimiM Iidd Mifclidi 
,]po««N upon mmU jeitft o» gim« buffoMM^y; M ilM hi« 
f«rfor*alM)Mlial*e little iatriksifi ▼doe, aad wel* read oitlj^ 
Mdl* Om^ #«ire MMHUMUded by tiift iiov<elty «f l&« ettti 
<il aoi«i«ii d thiiiK • 

Tkate dialegote ate like Ms Mfaer irariie t ^i^« leM» «f 
knowiddge they ei»&taitted is disgraetd by ilse garb te ^hfei 
tttiohibitedt Ofib great a(Mirtfe»flHMtMz«'i4to«^I)ryd«* 
iMr2« AqrWw Ajirx^ uriio happeM «d b6 mentio&ed^ is ' Ynb 
itet irave As Maby o^vr-Mdes tipen lifti thield aa iTMid li4n 
funUshMl half Che King*a iihtty WiKh shee^elftber/ 

BtiBg aakid wheUuBrhehttd 8«efi lh« < itlfld And Fttiher/ 
OritB* ui8iMrs« *S««i itl Mr. B«y«s» yhy I o«t sell- m 
wh«e bttt iLpsrsQCi me^ khMfltfftiiifeillf>ene thto fc pt » m <> 
battsMd aeijeant does a die^ftyed dt. SomttteieB I ttO^ it 
im « bMd^Je» irb«li lay laatidress brings htntie tty Ubm; 
8ometiaM»#^eih«i> I wilt er no, iirlij^ts my pifw at h- dillfc d- 
bine; soMedmes it MttpriseftflB^ In a tf«Bk-«iakei'il A»p; 
■■d soi^ethnes it refteriiee iny ni«moky Uk me on AetMMik* 
•bta of a Chamsefy-lane pdt*cfel. f^ yo«r Comfort tao. 
If tv Bt^M^ I have not only seen it, as "ytm ttity p»roeit«, 
bat haye read it Mo, and can iitibte it as fre«Iy Upon octt- 
aion to « fhtgHl tndennad c«n ^tiote that noble treatise, 
* Th« Worth of « Penny,' tb his «ktnttagant 'prenticoj tM 
l«v«is ii^stttwed aptdto end pMny «nstatds.' 

The 4»lH>le auinHitiott «f tbifte Mttpoilltlons ariaes fridln 4 
profusion etf laiytreds And afflieisd cotnparittMii. ' To ae. 
«iire Ottet «ha«tity,' siys Baye»,'littl« itiore is nccassary 
than iial«ff»e «ir«ioorr«8pondetace«ith theoflier sei, trtddi, 
t» A irtib Win, is no greats a pttiishment thtfiit ^troiOd 
he to % fknatfb p«r«m to l^orind seeing "Th^ Chenis** wa 
** Th« Oomodlteie;" or fbr nty Lbid MdyMaad Aldensen 
to be iMterdiiBtetl tiie sight of" The IxNSdon (^ch^d^.^' 
This is 4e gfeneiM atHutt> and ilrtitisftrt I shttll ' be «hlO^ 
«tt:iued <h« Hibott^ «f more tr«iiliai|liltoi 

J^rown deas hbl wh<dly forget pMI tttasaettans-^Yoh 
^ toys CflMA Mf Ba^, < a Twy Afferent i«IigiOD,4nd 
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bavft not mradid (h« aMttcr ilk 7m kst^MlQ«» U irw 
ba( reaflca that yovr MUM* ithioh. apftftrad iifxtt in a 
tynaVa qtuneU thonld employ lur laM offovto to jsictfy 
1^ as«i!palion of thodEQiMi/ . < 

Next year the nation was snmmoDed to celebiate tbi 
hitth. of the Brinoe. Kow nua the tin* for Dryden to 
roase hto tmegination» and bi>^ his irojoe.. Happy iltys 
were at hand, and he was wiUiag to enjoy and diffuse Um 
anticipated blessings* fie pnhHsheda poem, filled with ptit- 
dietions of graatnese andprosperiQr^ pt«dioiioii8,«f which 
it is not neoessary to tell how .they :have bean verifiMlk 

A few months passed after these joylal notee» and ev«ry 
blossom of Popish Hope wiks blatted for erer by the B«?o- 
lution. A p^ist now eeold be no longer laareftt* The 
rsvenne, which he had enjoyed with eo mnch pnride and 
praise, was transfiixrsdlo Shadwell, an old enemy, whom 
he hid formerly. stigmatiOTd by the nam* of Og. Dry den 
oottld not decoitly com^sAi diet he was deposed; but 
•eemed very •Jogry that ^ad#eU suoceeded him, and has 
therefore oelehirated the iatmder'aittangttnitian in apMtt 
exqaisitely sMirieal, called * Mao Bledcnoa;'* of whk^ 
the < Diiaoiad,* as ¥vpe himself dedaxea, is an imitation, 
though mom extended in itaplMy and more diTendlhidln 
its incidents. ^ 

It tt related by Friot, that lord Dorset, when aaofaaa* 
berkutt'he Was oonstrained to eject Dryden fkourhiscKlBM, 
gave him from his own parse an allowaime eqval to tke 
salary. This is no romantic or incredible net of genevo* 
sity ; a hundred a year is often cnongh .given to claims 
less cogent by men leu famed for liberality. Yet DryAin 
always repvesented himself as snffcring «n4er a pidktie in- 
Hiction ; and once partioalarly demsaids rSfpeet ibr tho 
patience with which he endured the lose of bis tttlle {»• 
tune. His patron might, indeed, eigoin ^im to ovqypnss 
bis bounty; bat^ if he euffered noAdi^, he dmuldnot hal*» 
complainedk 

During the short reign of King Janias,lM bad written 
nothing for the stagis,t htia§, in his opiniott, more ]m>- 

• All Dt]rdea*s biographers have mlwlstod tidi peeto, which 
Mr. MaIone*li more eocorate reMsercbrs prove to hare been p«^ 
lisbed on the 4th of October, 1663.-^ 

t AlUoD, ttad Albanltts' most however be «iKOpted.-r 
VOL. I. M - 
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fiubly employed in ooatroveray and flattery. Of pntise 
be might, perhapty have Iwen lees lavish without incon- 
▼enienoe, for Jamee was nfiver said to have mwh regard 
for poetry : he was to be flatterea only by adopting hie 
religion. ' • 

•Times were now changed: Dry den was no longer the 
oonrt>poety and was to look back for support to his former 
trade; and having waited about two yaars, either .consider- 
ing himself as disconntenanccd by the poblic, or perhaps ex> 
pectiog a second revolution, he produced * Don Sebastian' 
in 1090 ; and in the next four years four dramas more. 

In 1693 appeared n new version of Juvenal and Persins. 
Of Javenal he translated the first, third, sixth, tenth, and 
sixteenth satires; and of' Persins the whole work. On 
this occasi<m he introduced his two sons to the public, as 
nnrteliogs of the Moses, llie fourteenth of Juvenal was 
the work of Jdin, and the seventh of Charles Drydeo. 
He prefixed a very ample prefaice, in the form of a dedica- 
tion to Lord Dorset; ' and there gives an account of the 
design which he had once formed to write an epic poem 
on the acdons either of Arthur, or the Black Prince. lie 
considered the epic as necessarily including. some kind of 
supernatural agency, and had imagined a new kind of 
contest between the guardian angels of kingdoms, of whom 
he conceived that each might be represMited aealous for 
his oha^e, without any intended opposition to the purposes 
of the Supreme Being, of wiudi hll created minds must 
in part bo ignorant. 

This is the most reasonaUe scheme of celestial interpo- 
siBion that ever was formed. The surprises and terrora of 
enchantments, which have succeeded to the intrignes and 
oppositions of pagan deities, afford vtry striking scenes, 
attd open a vast extent to the imagination ; bat, as Boileau 
observes (and Boileau will be .seldom found mistaken), 
with this inoorable de£ict, that, in a.contest between Hea- 
ven and Hell, we know at the beginning which is to pre- 
vail; for this reason we follow Rinaldo to the enchanted 
wood with moce.ouriosity than terror. 

In the scheme of Dryden there is one great difficulty, 
which yet he would, periuq[>s, have had address enough to 
surmount. In a war justice oan be but on one side; and. 



to entitle the hero to the pitMetioii of ai^iihejunst fight 
in defence of indobttable right. Yet some of the celestial 
beings, thas opposed to etch other, miut have been rept«> 
sented as defending foilt. 

That this poem waaaevHr |Piitteii,is leasooaUjr to be 
laacttted. It vonid doobtless haw tmproTed oor mmu 
ben, and enlarged oor langai^; and might periutps hare 
contributed by pleasing instractums to rectify onr opinions, 
and purify our manners. 

What he required as the indispensable condition of sneh 
an undertaking, a public stipend, was not like^ in these 
times to be obtained. Hiches were not become- familiar 
to us ; nor had the nation yet learned to be liberal. 

This plan-he charged BUckmore with stealing; ' onfy,* 
says he, * the guardian angels of kingdoms were machines 
too ponderous for him to manage.' 

In 1694, he began the most laborious and difficiialt of all 
his works, the translation of Virgil; from which he bor. 
rowed two months, that he might turn Fresnoy's ' Artof 
Painting' into Eoglish prose. * The preface, which he boadts 
to have written in twelve mornings, .exhibits a parallel of 
poetry and painting, with a miscellaneous collection of 
critical remarks, such as cost a mind stored like his no 
labour to produce them. 

In 1697, he published his version of the works of Virgil ; 
and, that no opportanity of profit might be lost, dedicated 
the * Pastorals' to the Lord Clifford, the ' Georgics* to the 
Earl of Chesterfield, and the ' iEneid' to the Earl of Mnl- 
grave. This economy of flattery, at once lavish and dis« 
creet, did not pass without observation. ' 

This translation was oeuiared by Milbonme, a clergy- 
man, styled by Pope * the fairest of critics,' becaose he 
exhibited his own version to be compared with that which 
he condemned. 
^His last work was his ' Fables,' published in oonseiiiieBoe, 
as is supposed, of a contract now In the hands of Mr. Tott- 
son: by which he obliged himself, in eonsideratioa of 
three hundred pounds, to finish for the press ten thoti- 
sand verses. ^, 

• In diis volume is comprised the wdi>known * Ode on 
St. Cecilia's Day,' which, as af^eared by a letter eommuni* 
cated to Dr. Birch, he spent a fwrtnight in composing and 



oantodag, Btt wkilt ii dUs to the piftatM aad 4lliIig(Si6e 
of BdlMu, irlMaa * B^oivoqu/ a pOMi «f only Aree htm* 
dMd ftoA forty-fix liMtytMk from his Uf« Atfttt months 
to write it, and three years to reviae ft i 

Part of his book of * FiMe^UtheilMt « lUad' ia Enf^lsh, 
inteaded aa a ipedaieii of a Tettl6a of the wholis. Ooo- 
aidtfing into wtiat hands HooMr waa to fUl, tha feadar 
caanot bat rajoiaa that thila {MM^ect irattt Mt ftoiiher. 

The time was now at hand^whieh waa to ^t an and to 
aU Us sohMMS and labotn. On the 4irM of May, 1701. 
having bean soma time, as ha tella ba, a ori^e &i hb Httiba, 
ha died in Oacafd-atfeat, of a movtifioatioi^ln his lag. 

There is aibiaaC a wild story relatiag to aome vexatiooa 
«v&ts that ha|»paoed at his fti&eral, -vhieh, at the end of 
Coagreva's Iife» hy a wtiief of I know not ^hat tradlt, 
are thus related, as I find the iecotot transferred to a bio- 
graphical dibtieaary: 

<Mr. Dryden dying oa the Wednesday morning, Dr. 
Thamas Sprat, then bi^op of Raoheater and dcaa of West- 
adaaier, aaat the next day to the I^bdy £U<abeCh Howard, 
Mr. I>rydaa*s widow, that he would ttiaka a pMaant of the 
ground, whieh waa ffarty pounds, with all tlui okher Abbey- 
fees. Tha Lord Halifax likewise seat to the Lady Siisa- 
beth, and Mr. Charles Dryden her son*, that. If they would 
gtVa him laai^a to bory- Mr. Dryden, he woflld intar him 
#ith a gendemaa's private Ameral, and affisrward bestow 
five hundred poands on a 'monomeat ta the Abbey ; whidr, 
aa they had no nasba to refose, they aeeeptad. On tlie 
Satuxday following the eompaay eame; the oorpaa was 
pat into a velvet hearse; and eighteea moondag ooaebes; 
fflled with company, attended. Whaa thay^were just ready 
to moiva, the Lard Jeffeties, son of the Lord Chaaeailor 
Jafferiea, with aoma of hia raikish ooatpaatoaa, oomiag by, 
aaked whose foneral it was : and, being told Mr. Drydea'a, 
be said, *' What, ahall Pryden, the greatest hoaooi^ aad or- 
nament of tha aation, ba buried after ibis private aMaHer ! 
Ko, geatleasaa, let all that laved Mr« Drydea, aad hoaour 
hia measary, aNghl aad join with ma la gliaiag m*^ Lady^ 
consent to let me have the honoor of his interdMat, wldA 
shall "be after aaodMrmaaaerthaa^is; and I will bastow 
ponads oaa moauBMBt ia tfke Abbey for Uai.** 
in tha ooadha^iMt kno^iatof tha BIhttap 
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of 1U»l>wW« fiiTcntf » nor of the Lord Halifuc's gmeioiu 
MfB (tfcoy both b»Tiii& oat of respfot to tho Umij, 
MQoiofdtlie Li47 Elinbeth,.«nd her son, to keep their 
favour sohMUtd to the wnld, and let it paaa for their own 
eipoMe), readily cane oat of their ooaeheiy. ^nA attended 
Xwd JeffBries op to the Ledy'e bedside, who vras then sick. 
Up xnpeated the porport of what he had before said; but 
she ubioiatelj reAMing, he fill on his knees, rowing nevwr 
to fifi till his re«;piest was granted. The rest of the com- 
pany bj his desire kneeled also} and the Lady, being 
ondty a stddeii snrprise, feinted away. As soon as she 
reeoveved her iveeeh, she cried, 2Vb, no. '' £no1^5h, gentle^ 
men," repUedhe ; *' my Lady is rery geod, she says, Go,^< 
She sepeated her foxiner words with all her strength, bat ' 
in vaioy for her feeble voice was lost in tiieir aecUmationa 
of joy; and the Lord Jefiesies ord^xed the hearsemen to 
osnry the ooepee to Mr. Bassal^s, an nndertaker in Cheap- 
side, and leave it there till he ehonld send orders for the 
«Bibtbneiris» which, he added, shoold be after the royal 
manner. His directions were obeyed, the oompsay dis- 
persed* 8»d Ledy filjnabeth end her son remi^ned inc<m- 
solahle. ihe «ext day Mri Charlee Diyden waited on 
tbo Loid Hnltfsx end the Bishop, to expose his hioiher and 
himself, by idaring the real tmth. Bat neither his Lord- 
ah^^nar>the Bidiep would admit of any plea; especially 
the latter, who had the Abbey lighted, tiie ground opened, 
the choir httending, an anthem ready set^ and hhnself 
waiting for soine time wtthont luay oorpee to bory. The 
uiidertakiw, after three days' ^s^cotaaee of orders for em* 
balnent wiliMmt reeeiving any, waited on the Lord Jef- 
ierifl»; whey pMenditfg ignorsnee of the matter, tamed it 
off with an ill-natnired jest, saying, that those who observed 
the orders of a drunken frolic deserved no better; that he 
remembered nothing at all of it; end diat he might do 
what h^ pleased with the corpse. Upon this, the nnder- 
taker waited npon the Lady Elisabeth and her son, and 
tbrefitened to bring the corpse home, and set it before t])e 
door. They desired a day's reqpite, which was granted. 
Mr. Charles Dxyden wrote a handsome letter to the Lord 
Jefferies* who retomcd it with this cool answer t Hiat he 
knew nothii^ of the matter, and would be troabled no i** ' 
about it. He then addressed the Lord Halifax r 



Biitaop of Sacl»«R', -wiui •huAaelr reliati (o da an]' 
ihlBg in k. . Id thli diMKii Dr.'cuik Hnt for tht ooipia 
|o the Qrilege of FhTilciiiu, uul prnpiiM & fwnni bj 
wbicripIiiMi, w wUch UmHlf M > dhik notilii aample. 
At jHt A d^Tp BlniU thtH ««k< Afta Hr. I>rydan'i d«- 
ixue, au mppoioud fn ihi iinnuDt. Dr. Quili pto- 
nnuicsd ■ fine Tjiln nnuian. u tht CoJl^, onr the 

minafcDiicliei. Whin the faatnl wuavir.Mr.Ctairln 
Drj^d eent a chtJIuge » tbi Lord Jeffeiiu, vbo TeFbtinf 

'«ir; but coold ueiHicr. gvl B leiur dclLTered, nor ndiutt- 
(«Dce to.Apvftk to hlGa; vhTcb bo Encepicd Ljm. cbat hq i«. 
ivtviid, aipce his Lordihip nlaiwl to koawu him like a 
gudemRii, xhai- he HOoid vatch 4B opporiniUty -to mtat 
ud fight nfthuid, Ihol^ with all Ihg rain of holDur i 
■hieh liii Lonbhip hearing, IbFc Uu torn: and Mr. 
Charles Dj7deD coalA ocviir hB¥e the ■adifacUDii of mtet' 
uighini, tbonglk lie aought It. till hia death vi(h the ntajoat 
apfjicuioji.' ... 
. Thie itorjr I sum iMtndad to omit, u it ippun with 

but jD a Iccivr of FBTquhar; and ha oolf ndatek that ifaa 
rvMnl of DrjdeD wu tamaltnaij and coafued.* , 

dual change of mBiinen» though InperoefKlble fn the pro- 

dlituit, BTB compared. If at diia titae a jmiig dmoltak 
Xdrd:riion1d bilwTUpl the poBupouingDlaritj.af a mag' 
DiAceiii funeial. what winld b« the e'tni, but that ha would 
btjuitltd out of the way, aod compelled to be iiBi«r Ifht 
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dioiild throflt himself into a bouse, he woold be seat roughly 
away; •»!, what is yet jnore to the hoaour of .the preseoj; 
time, I believe that those, who hadsabscribed to .the fooeral 
of a man likb Dryden; wonld not, for nich an accident, have 
withdrawn tlieircontribQftioQs.* 

He was btiried among, the. poets in Westminster Abbey, 
where,'thoiigh the Dnke.of Keweas^e bad, in ag^qorai 
dedication prefixed by.Gongrere to his dramatic works, 
accepted thanks .for his intention .ofi, erecting him a.monu. 
ment^ he. lay long withoot distinction, UU the .Duk^.of 
Baodtingfaamahire gave him a tablet, inscribed only with 
the name of.DRYD£N. 

He mairied the Lady £ii»d>eth Howard, daaghte; to 
the £ari. of Berkshife^ with circamstanoey,. according ..to 
the satire imputed to liord Somers, not very honoorable to 
either party: by her he had three sons, Charles, John, and 
Henry. Charlea was osher of the paljuce to Pope Clemenjt 
the Xlth; and, visiting England, in 1704,: was dro,wnf|d in 
an attempt to swim, access the Xhamea M Windsor. 

John Was author of a Comedy called ' The Husband his 
own Cuckold/ . He is said to Iwye died. at Rome. Henry 
entered'into some religions. order. It is. some prpof of 
Dryden's sincerity, in his second religion, that he taught 
it to his SOBS, i A man, conscious of hypocritical profes> 
sion in himself, i» not Jikely .to coRvert others; and, as his 
tota were qnalified, in iGQS, to. j^ipear amoqg the transla- 
tors of Juvenal, they mast- have been taught some religion 
before their father's change. . , 

Of the person of Pryden I knaw not any account ; of Us 
miqdk the portrait, which has been left by Coogreve, whp 
knew him with great familiarity, is such as adds our love 
of bis manners to onr admiration of his genius. ' lie was,* 
we are told, '.ota nature, excc^ingly humane and com. 
passionate,- ready .to forgive iD>urieft> aqd capable of a fin- 
cere reconciliation with those < who had offended him* ' His 
friendship, where, he professed it, wf nt beyond hi^ profes- 

* In the Register of theColletre of Fliyllcians, Is the following- 
entry :>« May a, 1700. CbmttUs .CenMrtis erdlnariis. At the re 
<iaest of teveral perpoos of quality, that Mr. Dryden mlgbi be* 
istrrled f^om th^ C6Uege of PhyflSdans to be ioterred at West-' 
minster, it was ananfanomly granted by. the {^resident and Cen- 
sor*.* 

This entry Is not calculated to afibrd any credit to the na* 
tive coDcerakig Lord Jeffeties.— R» • 
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sioft« H« WIS of « T«ry eugr^ of Ttiy pleasing aeeew; 
bat aoaMwhat tA&w, wd, as it wera, £4Ment io hh adraiioea 
to otlient he had that in tafture vhioh ikiMmd intnisfoii 
kico any sockty whatsTsr* Ha was tfaatefop^ less known, 
and consequently his character became more liable to mis* 
afipvebedrttaB and miSrspreteatatioBs: he was veiy mo- 
destf and w^ty easily to be disoooatenaaced in his ap* 
pffofeehes to hiseqaals or snp^ion. As his reading had* 
been vety eirtensive, so was he wvsy happy in a memory 
tenaoions of every thing that he had nad. He was not 
■Mm possessed of knowledge than he was ^Munmnnieative 
oMt; bat then his commimication was by no means pe- 
dantJbf eir imposed upon the eonvenationy but just such* 
and went so far, as, by the nataral tifm of the conTsnation 
in which he was engaged, it was neoessarily promoted or 
reqt&ired. He was extvemely ready and gentle In 'his oor* 
rection 6f the errors of any writer who thonght fit to con- 
salt him, and fall as ready and patient to admit the repre- 
hensions of others, hi respect of his own overai^ts or mis- 
takes.' 

Ttf l^s aoeovfit af Coagreve taothiim ean be objected but 
tiw fondness o# friendship ; aad to have ezdted that fand-r' 
dess in soeh a mind is 00 small degree of isnaise. The disp 
portion of Drydea, however, is shewn in thb character 
rather as it exhibited itself la cursory ceaveFsatioo, than 
as it operated <m the aMrelmpartaai parts of life. His 
plaGlMKcy^tuid- his frlt^dship infrfaed wsre. soUd viitnes ; 
but courtesy and good-humour ftre often fsnad with little 
«&al worth. SlAce Congrftve, who kneis hhn well, has told 
us no morey the rest must be eoNeetedasitean from other^ 
testimonies, and paMcularly from those notices which 
Dryd^ has vei^ liberally given as of himself. 

The ihodesty which made him so slow to advance, and 
so easy to be repolsed, was oertainly 1^6 sa^icieo of de^ 
ficient merit, or uncon^oueMess of his own Takw: he ap- 
pears to have kao#n, in -its whole ezteDt, the dignity of ■ 
Jvis own eharacttirs ai|d to hava set a veigr high value on bis 
own powers and performanoes. He probably did not offer 
his conversation, because he e3Q>e9ted it to be. solicited ;' * 
an4 he retired hon a oold reoeptien^ not aobmisaive but 
>C(^iiffN^ V ^}th si^ deference of bis o«n) ^eatoess as made 
unwilling to expo9» it to neglect QS yioUtiiiiu 
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His .modes^ was ^7 no nieans.ioeonsirteiit with osten- 
^atiouspess ;,be.is dlligem tnoogh to remind the. world o^ 
his merit, and expresses, with very li^ttle scrapie his higli 
.opinion of his own powers; bat his self-commendations are 
read without scorn or indignati<Qi; we allow his claims, 
and loye his ftrankness* 

Traditiol, however, has not allowed that, his confidence 
in himself exempted him from jealoasy.of Mhers. He is 
accosed of envy and insidionsness; and is particularly 
charged with inciting Creech to translate .Horace that he 
might lose the repatation which Lucretias had given him. 

Of this charge we immediatdy discover that it is merely 
conjectural; the purpose was such as no man would con- 
fess; and a crime that admits no proof, why should we 
believe? 

He has been described as mai^terially presiding over 
the younger writers, and assuming the distribution of 
poetical fame ; bat he who excels has a right to teach^ and 
he whose judgmeniis incontestable may without nsurpatipn 
examine and- decide. 

Congreve represents him asready to advise and instruct; 

but there is. reasen to believe that his comnxunication .was 

rather usefhl than entertaining. He declares of himself 

that he was saturnine, and not one of those whose sprightly 

sayings diverted conppaqy; and one of his censur^rs makes 

hinsay» 

• Nor wine nor love could ever see ne gay ; 
To writing bred, I knew not what to say. 

There are men whose powers <^)erate only at leisure and 
in retirement, and whose intellectaal vigfour deserts .them 
in cpaversation; whpm merrimoit confuses, and objection 
disconcerts: whose bashfuloess restrains their exertion, 
and sneers then not to speak till the time of speaking is 
past; or whose attention to cbeir own character makes 
tbfiv» unwilling \o utter at haaaiid what has not been con- 
sidered, and cannot be recalled. . 

Of Prydok's sluggishness in conversation it is vain to 
search or. to guess the cause. He certainly wanted neither 
eentiments nor language; his intellectual treasures were 
Uraat, though they were locked up from his ow^ use. * His 
thduf^ts.'whenhe wrote, * flowed in upon him so fast, that his 
only oare wa« which to chooac^and which to reject.' Such 

Ma 



rapidity ofctiM^MMMl nMtffsUjr pfotuiMft v1lMr«f t«lk; 
y«t -Wfe otcMt t» «Qawtit to Itdkn vliit t& tb^my Mys of 
hinr, irtea li* lilK«iriM Miys it of Umwlf « Dm, wkotetor 
1RM hli dilMCMr 19 a GOMitanloa^ A apptttw ^kat ]l» lJ««d 
ih fottfliaority with Hm talgbM* ptnasa of Ids «hM. ^ 1» 
related by Carte, of the Duke of Ormoiid, thai hib uMtf 
Often to pass a night With. DtyiM, and thofa WUh whom 
Dryden ooMorteds Who chay weto^ Cana has mc toU» 
hat eertaioly (h« «oatl«Ml t»bU at whtehOraioBd laa wM 
ttot nrrOMMled ¥ilh a lAAbeiao toei«y. , llo %ra» inAeod 
r^roaehed with bOaidog of hit fand^iviQr wMk the gtaat : 
kiid HoAoe wtil mptHM him iaiha bpinlaa that to pImm 
aaperiort is hot tho kweit kiMl of nMffir« 

The merit'of ftMMhig, aiait, h^mif«fi baettiiamd hy 
the means. Favour is not always gained by good letlbas 
or laadable ^ti^'tiea. GtfeiMt had pniftrm€A9 are often 
bestowed oa tlie anxitiaries of vtoa,' tlia pr o tai « e of ^ea^ 
fihiie, or tha flaimnrsof yastcy. Dfyden ht»Mrr«r h«ea 
ehatged with aay pariooal egMey oawordiy of a goM 
character : he abetted vice and vanity MAyilPith hlsptti; 
One of his emmie^fais tioooicd Mtk of lowdnwi la his cx»n- 
T^rsation; imt If aaoaMiiOA withoM pMMf ba 'oradiM, 
«1io shall be ianoosiir? 

His works affoM too many etainples ofdiiAitm* lifiKA- 
tkMisoess, aad «h}ect adnladon ; btttth^ wIflM probatty, 
like his merriment, artifical and constrained ; tha tffMbi 
of study and maditatien, and his trada rather than his 
pleasure. 

or ma in&d ^t oan trade ta eoifaptloa, art ctt deli. 
benteFy polkte lls«lf with idaal wiek^dnasitor tha aaha 
of spreading tha eofltftgion hi aocAeiy, Iwiihaot toeosMd 
or excuse tiie d^Mtvhy. 8oeh dagiadailta of tha digalty 
of genius, such liMtte of soperlatlta tbttldas, eaaaot ht 
contemplated Vut Wfth grief and faidlgiiitloB. IVhat Mo- 
MdatioB can ho had, Drydan has afforded, by living to i^ 
pent, and to testify his repeatiokoa. 

Of dramatfe imtootvdity ha did not wut eiattplaa 
among Ms prediioessora, or compaaloBa among hit imnwa 
jporaries; but, in tha aiettmaM aaadaarvllity ofhyportio l »- 
cal adulatioa^ I know not wliether, irtdc* tha i»f§ la iHtfeh 
fheBoiaaa emperors were Mhad, ha has baaaarer e^aallad, 
by Afra Beha ia aa addiaia to Eleaaor Gwy». 
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WhAii ou» he hu uideruken the task of pxaiic, he oo 
tongiff TeUiiM sheme in himaelf* nor suppose:^ it in hie 
pfttr<m*. Ab mtaxj odoriferow bodies aie observed to dif* 
fuse perf ames from year to year, without sensible dimina* 
tion 9( bnUt or weight, he enP^an nerer to have impove- 
rished hie mint of ilatteiy by his e m wns e s, however lavish* 
He bjid all tbe foinns of excellence^ intellectnal and moral, 
combined in hU mind, with, endless variation; and, when 
he had saatt#red on the he«o of the day the golden shower 
of wit.aqd virtoop he had rei47 for him, whom he irished 
to court «n the Qovrow, new wjt and vjrtne with anothes 
stamp* Of this kind of meanness he never seems to de> 
dine the practice, or lament the necessi^ : he considers 
the gvaat a» entitled to encomiastic homage, and brings 
praise rather as a tribote than a gift, more delighted with 
the fenility of his invention, than mortified by the prosti* 
tatioa of his jodgnwnt. It is indeed not certain, that on 
these occasions his judgment much rebelled against his in* 
tezeet. Then are minds which easily sink into submission, 
that lock on gnndeur with undistingnisbing reverence, and 
discover no dafeot whera there, ia elevation of rank and 
afflnwicft of riches. 

With his praisea of othara and of himself is always in- 
termingled a stninof disoontent and lamantation, a sullen 
groirl of risentmant, or e querulous munnar of distress. 
His works are nndar^ned, his merit is unrewarded, and 
* he has £wip thanks topayhU staxa that he was bom among 
SnglUhmen.' Tc his critics he is sometimes contemptuous, 
sometimes resentful, and sometiiBes submissive. The writer 
who thinks his works; formed for duration, mistakes hiaiup 
tereet when he mentiona his enemies, tie degrades his 
own dignity by shewing thwt.he was affected by their cen» 
aaieSf and giya s laiting importance tp names, which, left 
to thffnfelveCi would vanifh from remembrance. From 
this principle Dryden did not often depart ; his complaints 
are for the grvMar pari general; he seldom poUntes his 
pages with an adverse name. He condescended indeed to 
a controversy with- Settle, in. which he perhaps may be 
considered rather as asaaiUting than repdiing; and rince 
Settle is sunk.into oblivion, his libel remains injurious only 
to himself. . 

Among vtnmn to critiei* no poetical attacks, or alter- 
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tatioDs, are to b« incloded; they are like other poems, 
effusioos of geaitis, produced aa much to obtain pruse as 
to obviate censore. These Dr jden practised, and in these 
he excelled. 

Of Collier, Blackmoi^, and fifilbovme, he has iniade 
mention in the preface of his * Fables.* To the ceasara of 
Collier, -whose remarks may be rather termed admonitiona 
than criticisms, he makes little reply; being, at the ago of 
sixty-eight, attentive to'better things than ibe daps of a 
playhonse. He complains of Collier's rudeness, and 'the 
'horse-play of his ' raiUeiy;* and asserts, that *in many 
placies he has perverted by Ids glosses the meaning' of Whas 
he censures; bat in other things her confesses that he is 
justly taxed; and'says, with great' calnlnesi and oattdonr, 
' I have pleaded gniky to all ihodghts or exipremuas of 
mine that can be truly abcused of obscenity, immorality, 
or profaneness, and retract them. Tf he he my enemy, 
let him triumph ; if he be my friand, he will be glad of 
my repentance.' Yet as bur best dispositions are imper- 
feet, he left standmg in the same book a refleotion dn 
Collier of great asperity, and indeed of more asperity 
than wit. 

filackmore he represents as made his enemy by the poem 

of 'Absalom and Achitophel,' which *he thinks a little 

hard npon his fanatic patron's:' and charges him with 

borrowing the plan of his * Arthur* from the Preface tb> 

Juvenal, ' though he had,' says he, ' the baseness not to 

acknowledge his benefactor, but instead of it to traduce me 

in a libel.' - 

- The libel in which Blackmore traduced him was a 

'Satire upon Wit;* in which, having lamented die exabe- 

ruce of false wit and the d^ciency of trite, be proposto 

that all wit should be recoined before it is cmrent, and 

appoints masteis of assay, who shall reject all that is light 

or debased. 

Tis tme, that when tKe coarse aad worAless dross 
Is parir'd awajr, there will be mirhty lois: 
E'eo Coagreye, Southem, manly. Wvcherley, 
Yfhen thus refln'd, wilt grievoot sofferers be. 
loto the meldof pot when Drydea cones. 
What horrid stench will rise, what noisome fames ! 
How win he shrink; when all Us lewd allay. 
And wicked mixture, shall be purg'd away! 

Thus stands the passage in th« last edition ; bat in the 
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ofriginal there was an abatement of the ee&siire, beginDing 
thus : ' J 

/ Bat «lwt xemalnt wiH be so pmre,' 'twill 4)ear - ' 
Th* exajniaatioa of the most severe. 

nackmore; finding* the oeasue raieiited, and the ciWljty 
disMgkfded, angenetoiuly ouitted ther softeT part. Such 
TWiationB'diaooTer a wrher who ooosults hia paaaiooa moire 
than hia' rirtnt ; and it may be reasonably sapptnad that 
Dryden tmpotaa his enmitytoiu trua eaoae. 

Of Milbonme he wrDte4>n}y in general terms, such aaare 
always ready at -the call of anger, whether jnst or not : a 
Ao«t extract will beimffieieftt. ' He pretends a qaanel to 
me j that I havefullenihal npon priesthood ; if I'hsve, I am 
only to Ask pardon of good^niests/and am afraid hte share 
of the reparation will come to little . Let him • be -satisfied 
tiiat he'shali never be able to force himself 4ipon me for an 
adversary; I contemn him too modi to enter into compe- 
tition with him. 

' As for the rest of those who have writtea against me, 
they are such sooondrels that they desenre not the least 
notice to-be taken of them* Blackmore amd' Milboome-are 
only distingnished from the crowd by being remonbered to 
their infamy.* - ■ > 

Dryden indeed diseoTered, in Many of his wsitingB; an 
affected atod absurd malignity to priesta and priesthood, 
which naturally raised him many-emnnies; and which was 
sometiaBes as unseasonably mented as -it was exerted. 
Trapp is angry that he calls the sacrifieer in Uie t Oeorgics' 
the holy btiteher : the translation is 'not indeed ridionlona ; 
bnt IVapp's anger arises from his seal, not for dm* Author, 
bat the priest; as if any reproach of the foUieiof.pagBnism 
conld be extended to the preachers of tmth. "" 
- Dryden*B dislike itf ' the priesthood is imputed by Lang* 
baine, and Tthink by Browne, to a repulse which he snf- 
fered when he solicited ordination; bat he denies,'in the 
preface to his ' Fables,' ibat he«ver designed toenter into 
the ohureh ;• and such a denial he would not have hauatded, 
if he conld have been convicted of falsehood 

Malevolence to the clei^y is seldom at a great distance 
from irroTerenco of religion, and Dryden affords no ex- 
ception to this obseiratioD. His writinp exhibit many 
passages, which, with all the allowaaoe that can be mado 
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Ant ebwamtn «id 99auimh «• sQc]i.»a|ii«igr wpqU not 
hare tdmhtad, and tooh m maj vitiBtt light and tu^riiici* 
pledmindf. B«t tliart it bo nmm Uk t mn f om g that he 
diabdieTed tht religlMi which he disobeyed. Ho forgot 
hi* dotjr Tiithor then diioviMd it. Hii tendwejtopio- 
lenctteM ie ^e eSeet of Ittityv iMgUcBBoe, end iooee ook* 
▼erMtion, irith liderire of- econmoodetlt himeelf to the 
ooimptioo of the tiniee, b7 ▼BQtining to be wiohid M fer «• 
hednnt. When, ho profcieed hiaMetf n <dBf eH to UpMy* 
he did not premni to hvre leoeived any naw.OMVictiQnof 
the fiwdamental doottinca of Christiapi^. 

The peraec ot ioB of oritics «u noi the wont of hi#vjHB^ 
tioos; he was mieh aMre dsstubed by the InporQuitiee 
of want. Hieeonplahrts of vfomglj are eo ficoctvently 9^ 
pealed, either with the dqeodon o{ weekneM wnkiAg in 
helpless vuiery, or the indlgDalioa of necH claiming its 
tribute from nMBkiad,thatitisimpoeaiblo not to detoettho 
age which ooold impoaeon soch a man the neoeasitjof cneh 
solicitations, or net to despise the m$n who oonld sntaait 
toaneh soliottaftkna withoat neoaasity. 

Whether by tho world's nbglect, or hia 6«a impmdoiiQa» 
I am nfiraad that, tho greatest part of bt» life was pamad in- 
engencka. Such outcriea were sorely neirer ntionid^htt 
insenorepain. Of hiaanppUesovhJsoiptnstenQprohahlo 
estimeto oan new be made,. Emept Iha saUiy of thn 
laoreat, to which Kiag Jeams addad th6 oflwe of Oisiaii^ 
graphar,. perhaps with soau a^WJiienal emotmrnanta, hin 
whole lovenna aeema to hav« been easoal ; and it ia well 
known that ha aaMom Uvea frngaUy who Uvas by chnnooi 
Hope is always liberal; and they that trait her proiniana 
maJta lit^e.sonipla of rer^mg to^ay on the profits of Ihn 
morrow. 

Of hia plays tho proitwaanol gjMait end of theprodnea 
of hia other works «ery iitdo- inlattigcnoe can be had. By* 
diaeoQxaiBg with tha late aasialrla Mr* Xdnann, I ooold not 
fiod that any memoriab of the triAaaotiona between hia 
predoaeaaor and Dryden hed been pnairved, eicq^ th* 
followiog papoa : 

' I do hanby pzomiaa topay John J)iyden,£a«< orord«r, 
on the asth of Mavch, iQsHh tho aom of two hnndffld nad 
fifty vnineaa, in mnaiieration often thowind Ttrma, vliieh. 
the aaid. John BryvliB, Sa^. it tn dnlir^ la ntt Jnnoh 
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iliid irmMf uon ot l«s, tn alrelidj te Um wid Jaeob 
I!oaa«a'« po mM ioa> Awl I do kenby faidur fvonuM, 
•ad Mgtge ttyidf to aako up iliBnid i«n of two hndndl 
Md if^ g«iDtM three lundred pounda Htfling to ibosaid 
MiaD^d«ii» Biq. Us. oMetton, admiiiistfaiovi, or u* 
d^tiy u tte btginiiiBg of tfao Mumd Unp reaii M i of tho udd 



MawitMM wbanof I ]»▼• henonto stt my haad and 
Mil, ttto flOtb day of March, l69B^. 

<JaoobI\Dnfloa. 

^SMOed^Dd dtlifWMl, batag flm duly 
alinpad, pntatm to tha acts of 
IMffUamant for thM pmpoaa, in the 
pradMaof 

* B«a# Pordoek, 
'wm.CoagRT«,* 

. 'ManrhaittlflM. 
'Ecoahad than of Mr* J«eeb Tomob the atam t£ t«o 
hondxad sixty^alght ponada ^ftaao ihiUaga, in paf^aanea 
c|f m apaanam for tan thonaafod ^enaa, to be daUvaradby 
maio the Mdd Jacob Tonaoo, whereof I have tlraady de* 
Uvaifed to himabomaavan tbonsand five hundredf .flMyrd or 
lata: ha the aald Jaeob Toaaoa being obUgad to mihe np 
tin foraaaid earn of two bondrad sixtyi^ight ponnda iftaaa 
AiUfaqca three Ikandred poanda» at the begfaning of the aa- 
dood imprcaaion of the Ibieaaid ten thoaaand vereea ; 

* I My, seoahred by dm* 

< John Drydea* 
* Wiueea, Charles Drydea.* 

TWO hundred and Bfty gofaieaa, at lU U.6d. ia 8661. 15#. 

Ttii ttfiniflHt, from the dates of thiacMtraot, that it re- 
iMMto the Vohime of ' Fables,* whloho«iitalBaBbimttwelva 
ttMttMtnd vdraes, and for which theraAre Um payment maak 
hate betoa afterward enUitged* 

I have been told «feno<her letter yetMmahiiilglii wUeh 
ba daibsi Tooaon to brhig him meniy, to^y for a waiah 
which he had ontei^ fbr Ids son,abd Moh the aaher 
#Mld Mi laave vKhoM (he prloii4 

tte iBethable coase^oeiiee <if paffar^ ii ddp o d e aos. 
Diydetf had probably no reeoartfa to hie cxIgMCiee bat is 
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hi»bookMU«r. ThftpntisalarckMractar.of TMiwIdoBot 
kftov ; bofetka geowa)- cModnctiof. tfad«rm»M nraeh iea» 
liberal in those timas- liban in our ownr their Tifws wene 
iMurrever, end thefr.mwnen groner. To the merceotile 
TwneilaeM olthat nee, the ddicecy o£ die poet wes soiiMi. 
tfaeee eipeeid* Lord Boli]i|^b!toke» who in his yonUi bad 
edciVated poetry, rdatedto Dr. King, of Ozfoid, that one 
daj when he visited Dryden, they heard, as.they were cobp 
irexMig, another peraoo entering the hoaae. ' This,' said 
Bryden, ' is Tonson. • Yon will take care not to.depaint be- 
fore hegoes awaj : for I nave not completed the sheet wbidi 
I proDBised him ; and if you leave me unprotected, I mnst 
suffer all the rudeness to which his resentment can prompt 
his tongae.' v 

What rewards he obtained for his poems, besides the pay- 
ment of the bookaeUer, cannot be known. Mr. Derrick, who 
consulted some of hi& relations, was informed that his 
' Fddea' obtained five hundred pounds from the Docheas 
of Ormond ; a prcsont not uasnitable'tothe magnificence pf 
that qilendid family ; and he quotesMoyle, as relating that 
fortj pounds were paid, by a musical society for the uaa-of 
'Alflpcandcr's Feast.' ' ' 

' > In those days the economy of government was yet ub^- 
aettled, and the payments of. the Eiehequer were dilatory 
and uncertain ; of this disorder there is reason to beliAva 
that the laureat sometimes felt the efiects ; for in one of 
his prefaces, he complains of those, who, being entrusled 
with the distribution of the Prince's bounty, suffer those 
that depend upon it to languish in penury. 

Of his petty habits or slight amusements, trjsdition has 
retained little. Of the only two men whom I have found, 
- to whom he was personally known, one told me that at the 
hooae-which he frequented, called Will's CoffeeTh9U8e,.the 
Appeal iQton any literary dispute was made to him : wnt 
the other .related^ that hia aimed chair, which in ihe winter 
had a settled and prescriptive placer bythefire, was in the 
eutomer placed in the balcony, and that he called the tjrro 
l^aces his winter and.hie summer seat. This is all the io- 
-telligence which his two sarvivors afforded me. 

One of his opinioos will do .bin no honoqr in.the preieat 
in his own time, at least in the begiiniiig of it, 
from having itoonfiaed to himself. He put great 
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ooDfideace in the progDoaticatUms of jmiteiftl uhttUtgy, lu 
tbe Appendijc to the Life ot Googrtv* it * namsive of aome 
of hk predicdone wonderfully fulfilled; bat Iknoi^not the 
wtfter** meiBS of JBfomAuiao, ear ehtrftcter of veneitj.. 
That lie hiid tbe ooofigontioDa 6f the honttoope in hit mind, 
Mdcofirideired them •» taflaenciBg the aiUn of men, he 
doee notfofbear to Idnt. 

The atUMt maUce of the itan ft Mat.— 
Now Dreonent^riiiM Che hapnler %hli ameefff 
Aqd Ai|r4-r(iw'4< JoMifrom Bit dark priMii ri^. 
Those weights took off that on hit planet hong, 
Will f lorioiuljr the new-laid works succeed* 

H^ has elaewliere shewn his attention to the planetary 

powets ; and in the preface to his * Fables* haa endeaToored 

obliquely to justify his superstition bj attributing the same 

to some of the ancients. The letter, added to this narratlTe, 

leares no doubt of bis notions or practice. 

So light and so scanty It^e knowledge which I have beei 

' able to collect coneemiog the private life and domestic 

mannera of a man whom every English generation must' 

. mention widi reverence as a critic and a poet. 

Drtdbn may be property considered ts the father of 
English criticism, as the wHter who first taught us to de- 
termine upon principles the merits of compositicm. Of our 
former poets, the greatest dramatist wrote without rules, 
conducted through life and nature by a genius that rarely 
misled, and rarely deserted him. Of die rest, those who 
knew tile laws of propriety had ne^ectedto teach them. 

Two Arts of English Poetry were written in the days of 
Elisabeth by Webb and Puttenham, from wkieh something 
might bte learned, and a fewhinta hsidbeen given by Jonson 
and Cowley'; but Dryden's ' Essay on Dramatic Poetry* was 
the first regular and valuable treatise on the art of wTitin|;. 

He who, having formed his opinions in the present age of 
English literature, turns back to pen^e thia dialogue, will 
not perhaps find much increase of knowledge, or much no- 
velty of instruction ; but he is to remember, that critical 
principles were then in thehands of a few, who had gathered 
them partly from the ancients, and partly from the Italians 
and French, The structure of dramadc poems was then not 
generally understood. Audiences applauded by Insdnet • 
and poets perhaps often pleased by chance. 
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A writer wko has obtained his fiill purpose loses himself 
ia his own Instre. Of an opinion which isao longer doubted, 
the evidence ceaaei to be examined. Of any art uniTersally 
practised, the- first teacher .is- fdrgotteii. .• Learning once 
made popular is no longer learning; it has-the appearance 
of something which we have bestowed upon ourselves; as 
the dew appears to rise from the field which- it •refreshes, -i 

To judge rightly of an author, we must transport our- 
selves to his time, and examine what were the wants of hia 
contemporaries, and what were his means of supplying them. 
Tbat which was easy at one time was difficult at another. 
Diyden at leastimported his sciience, and gave hiscountry 
what it wanted before ; or rather, he imported only the ma- 
terials, and manufactured them by hisown skill. 

The dialogue on the drama was one of tiis first essays 
of criticism, written when he was yet a timorous candidate 
for reputation, and therefore laHpured with that diligence 
which he might allow himself somewhat to remit, when his 
name gave sanction to his positions, and his av^e of the pub- 
lic was abated, partly by custom, and partly by success. 
It will not be easy to find, in all the opulence of our lau- 
gu^e, a treatise so artfully variegated with successive re- 
presentations of opposite probabilities, so enlivened with 
imagery, so brightened with illustrations. His portraits of 
the English dramatists are wrought with great spirit and 
diligence. ' The a<^coant of Shakspearemaystandas a per. 
petual model of encomiastic criticism ; exact without mi> 
nuteness, and lofty without exi^eration. The praise 
lavished by Longinus, on the attestation of the heroes of 
Marathon by Demosthenes, fades away before it. In a 
few lines is exhibited a character, so-extensive in its compre- 
hension, and so curious in its limitations, that nothing can 
be added, diminished, or reformed ; nor can the editors and 
admirers of Shakspeare, in all their emulation of reverence, 
boast of much more than of having diffused and paraphrased 
this epitome of excellence, of having changed Dry den's gold 
for baser metal, of lower value, though of greater bulk. 

In this, and in all his other essays on the same subject, 
the (criticism of Dryden is the criticism of a poet ; not a 
dull collection of theorems, nor a rude detection of faults, 
which perhaps the censor was not able to have committed ; 
a gay and vigorous dissertation, where delist is mingled^ 
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wiUi instmction, and where the aothor proves his v^t of 
jodgOMiit bjr his power of perfonoanoe. *• 

. . The diflfexeat manner and effiect with which eritieal kaow: 
ledge ma; bo conveyed, was perhaps never more clearly 
exemplified &an in the performances of Ry mer and Drydeu'. 
It was siud of a dispute between twomathematicians, * malim 
- com Scaligero errare, qnam cam Clavio reicte dkpmet ;.* 
that ' it was more eligible to go wrong with one, than right 
with the other** A tende&Oy of the same kind every mind 
mast feel at the perasal of Dryden's prefaces and Ry mar's 
discourses .With Dryden we are wandering in quest of 
Troth; whom we ^nd, if we find her at all, dressed in the 
graces of elegance : and, if we miss her, the labour of the 
pursuit rewards iiself ; we are led only through fragrance 
and flowexs. Rymer, without taking a nearer, takes a 
rougher way ; every step is to be made through thorns and 
bnunbles ; and Truth, if we meet her, appears repalstve by 
her mien, and cmgracefol by her habit. Dryden's criticism' 
has the majesty of a queen ; Rymer's has the ferocity of a 
tyrant. 

As he had studied with great diligence the art of poetry, 
and enlarged or rectified his notions, by experience perpetu- 
ally increasing, he had his mind stored with principles and 
observatiotts ;' he poured out his knowledge with' little la^ 
.hour ; for of labour, notwithstanding the multiplfcity of his 
productions, there is sufficient reason to suspect that h6 wais 
not. a .lover. To write fi^n nnMore^ with fondness for the 
employment, with perpetual touches and retouches, with 
unwillingneiis to' take leave of his own idea, and an unwearied 
pursuit of unattaini^^le perfection, was, I think, no part of 
his character. 

His criticism may be considered as general or occasional . 
I^ his general precepts, which depend upon the nature^ of 
things, and the structure of the human mind, he may doubt- 
less be safely recommended to the confidence of the reader ; 
but his occasional and particular positions .were sometinies 
interested, sometimes, negligent, and sometimes capricioas. 
It is not without reason that Traiqp, speaking of the praises 
which he bestows on Falamon and Arcite, says, ' Noviihna 
judicium Drydeoi de poemate qaodam Cliouceri, pulchro 
sane illo, et admodum laadando, nimimm quod non modo 
vere epicqm sit, sed Iliada etiam atqne £neada ssqaet, imo 
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•optvft ftsd Bot^pua «Qdai tattpoM ^viii iUiu mtzimi 
oon sempor aocoratiiunas tast oaimrMt mc ad aavtria* 
aiaata eritkea nonBam axaelju c ilia jiuiioe id plammque 
opCiamiii aat, qood nvqe pn^ numihaa Inibat^ at in qno ouoe 



Ha. h tberafiow by bo Bie«ia. eoastaBb to liimaalL Hb 
dalBBpB:aBd d«sestiod of draaaatierliyBia {sgcnaiiillj kaown. 
fippDoa» in Jata ramarlpion Pofw's * Odyaa^/prodneaa viuA 
Iia ihiidKa ftn onconqoeKakla. qootatloo froai IH7daa's-,pr«. 
€mm to th« < .^aid,* IB fivroor oftraaalatiog bb apio p<tem 
iBto UfBk Tana J bat ha fisi^ats that whaB his BBChor mu 
tempted tfaa * U&ad/ aome yean Bftanrwd, he departed 
ftsm hb owB dectsioo, aad tra&ilatad into rhyara. 

"Whaa he hai eay objeotf<m to obriata, or any IkeBae to 
dafead, ha ia aot very aorapaloBa abovt what he matca, 
not my camiooa, H the pveaant pospeae be aerv«d» B«t to 
eatable himself ia hii owa aophiatries. Bat, whea all bmb 
are ezhftnstad, like ether hunted aaimal^ be sometimes 
•toads at hay ; whan he cannot diaowB the groaancas of eaa 
of his plays, he dedarea that he knows aot any law that 
pveaor^M* morality to a comio poet. 

His remaxics on ancient or modem waters are net 'aU 
waya te be trusted. His parallel of the Tefsiilcacioii of 
Ovid with that of Gfamdiaa haa beea very jostly oenattnd 
by aeweL* Hia compariaoa of the first liBe of Viigil laitli 
the fint of Statioa is not happier. Vxicil, he says, ia aolt 
and geade, and wonM have^tt^m^ jStatios mad, if he bad 
heard him thoadesiag oat ■ ^ . 

Qntt eiiperimpoatte metes geniaala ejfloMot 

Stotiiis perhapa' hbats htmsdf, as h^'pneee^Syto ezag- 
geratioo somewhat hyperbolical ; '5at andoobtcdly Vn^ 
would have been too hasty, if he had condemned Um to 
straw fmi oae sonnding line. Dryden wanted an iaatance, 
and the fint that Cccurred was impvesaed into the service. 

Whathe wishes to say, he says at haaard; he cited Oor- ' 
tntduc, whidi he had never seen ; gives a fitlse aoeount of 
Chapmaa'a versification ; and discovers, ia the preface to 
his ' Fables,' that he traaalated the first book of the * Iliad* 
without knowing what was in the aeoohd. 

It will be difflcnlt to prove that Dryden ever made any 
great adrances in Hteratore. As, having distinguished hkn- 
• Prefoce to OtM^s < Metamor^ous.'->Dr. J. - 
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stlf at WeittriMter uaAn Urn taitUn 6f BmSbf, mte td- 
▼«no«d his nholan to a htight of. koowlodft v«r^ vaftly 
attaiaed ia graanaar'aohoola, he resided aiftanrard at Outt- 
l>ridga; itU Hot to be snppatod^ that hia skill Itoilitkaeknit 
laoga^aa was defieioDt, oooipared with that of toutaub 
students; bat his icholastie aoqaisitioBs seaia w»^M(M(». 
tiaaata to hia o^NHtiiiudat sod ablUtias. Ha (MftM oM, 
like Milton or Cowley, have made hb oame illastrions 
merely by his learning. . He nenUoaa hot fbw books^ and 
those sooh as lie in the beaten track of.re|[alar study} fMoi 
which, if he ever departs, he is ia^ danger of losing himself 
in wdmowo regioos. 

In his dialagne on the drama, h^ pcononnoes with grant 
ooofiddkiee that the Latin tragedy of * Medea' Is not Ovid's, 
because it is not safficiently interesting and pathetic. He 
might have determined the qnesUon upon anrer evidence; 
for it is qnoted by Oalatilian as the work of Seneca; and the 
only line which remains in Ovid's play, for one line is left 
OS, is not there to be fomid« Thore was therefore no need 
of the levity of conjeetnre, or the discussion of plot or sen- 
timent, to find what Was already known vpon higher attho* 
rity than such discossions can ever reach. 

His literatmc, tho^ not always free from oftintitioa, 
will be oemmdnly foand either obviaos, and made his own 
b7 the att of dressing it ; or saperfidal, whieh,by whM he 
gives, shews what he wanted: or erroneous, hnttily tfiri- 
lected, and aegUgently scattered. 

Yet it cannot be said that his genius is ever unprovided 
of manv, or (hat his h^btj laogoishes in penary of ideas. 
His worka aboaad with knowledge, and spaitle wtth Wm- 
trationa. There is scarcely Bnj adenee or facidty that 
does not attpply hidi with ooeasional images and locky si- 
militades; every page dlsoovera a mind rtity widely ab- 
qnaiated both with ait and natore^ and fin foil poiaeasioa of 
groat scores of intelleetaal wealth. Of him that knows 
miKlt it ia natunl coongfa tosnppote that he has rted «tth, 
diligsiaoe: yet I rather believe that the lolowledgB ^ Dry.' 
den was gleatted from accidental intelligence^ a^ vWrions 
oooirei'aatibn, by a (iaUik appr^he&sion, a judidotas iiattjtion, 
and a happy memory, a keen appetite of tdowledge, attd a 
powtrM digMldn; by vigllanod that permitted nothing to 
pws wtthMt flMiee« aad ahabit ti teilaetiott that stdfeted 
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iMMhiag Qicfttl to be lost. A miad tike I^rjden's, alvaye 
cortoas, elwi^s ective, to which every iindentendhig was 
prood to beenocii^d, and of whfeh every one aolicited 
the ngudf by an aabitioin display of himself, had a morW 
pleasant, perhaps a nearer way to knowledge than by thjB 
silent progresa of solitary readiog. I do not suppose that 
he despised books, or iatentionally neglected then; but 
that he was carried out, by the impetiuBity of his genius', 
to more vivid and speedy instmctors ; and that his stadias 
were rather desnltocy and fortaitoosduB constant and sys- 
tematical. . 

It most be confessed that he scarcely ever appears. to 
w^t bodc'lcaiaing when he mentions books ; and to him 
maybe ftranserred the praise which he gives his master 
Charlea: 

Bia coDTenatlon. wit, and parts, 
His knowledire in the noblest ttsentl arts, 

Were such, dead aathors could not gire. 

But habitudes of those that live : 
Who, ligbtinic him, did greater lights receive; 
- He draiu'd from all, and ail they knew, 
His apprehensions quick, his Judgment true;. 

That the most learn'd with shame confeas, 
'U|s knowledge more, his reading only less. 

Of aU this, however, if the proof be den^andeit, I Will not 
nndertake to give it; the atoms of probability, of which my 
opinion has been formed, lie scattered over all his works ; 
and by him who thinks the question worth his notice, his 
works most be perused with very dose. attention. 
- Criticism, either didactic or defensive, occupies almost 
all his prose, except those pages which. he has devoted to 
his patrons; but none of his prefaces were ever thoogl^t 
tedious. They have not the formality of a settled style, 
in which the first half the sentence betrsys the other. The 
pauses are never balanced, nor the periods modelled ; every 
-word seems to dmp by chance, though it fails into its proper 
place. Kothing is cold or languid; the whole is airy, an^ 
mated, and vigorous ; what is little, is gay ; what is great, 
is qilendid. He may be thought to mention himself too 
Irefliiently; but while he forces himself upon our esteem, 
we cannot refuse him to stand high in his own. Every 
thing is excused by the play of images, and the sprighc- 
liness of expression. Though all is easy, nothing is fieebie : 
though all seems careless^ there is nothing harsh; and 
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.thoncU sittM. his earlier works more than a.eentvy has 
pa8»ed» they haye nothing jet ancomh or obiolcte. 

He whowriteiL mneh will not easilj escape a manoer — 
soch a recnnence of particular modes as may be easily 
.noted. Pryden is always another and the samej. he 
.does not exhibit a second Aime . the same elegances in the 
same form, nor appears to have any art other than that of 
expressing with clearacss what he thinks with vigour. His 
style could not easily be imitated, either seriously .or Indi- 
.croosl^; for, being always equable and always varied, it 
has no prominent or discriminative characters. The beauty 
who is totally free from disproportion of parts end fisatares, 
.cannot be ridiculed by an overchai^ed resemblance* 

From his proae, however, Dry den derives only his acei> 
dental and secondary praise; the veneration with which his 
name is pj[onounced.by every cultivator of English litera- 
ture, is paid to him as he refined the language, improved 
the sentiments, a^d tuned the numbers of English poetry. 

After about half a century of forced thoughts, and ruggml 
metre, some advances towards nature and harmony had 
been already made by Waller And Denham ] they had shewn 
that Long discQurtes in< rhyme grew mpre pleasipg when 
they were broken into couplets, and that verse consisted 
not only in the .number but the arrangemient of syllabljes. 

But though they did much, who can deny that, they left 
much to do i Their works were, not jnany, nor were their 
joainds of very ample comprehension. More ^samples of 
jnore modesjof jcomposition were necessary for the esta|»li»h- 
ment of regularity, and the introduction of propriety in word 
and thought. 

Every language of a learned nation necessarily divides it- 
self into diction, scholastic and. popular, grave and familiar, 
elegant and gros^; and from a nice distinctioo of these dif- 
fereptparts arises a great part ef the beauty of style.. But, 
if we eitcept a few minds, Uie favpurites of nature, to whom 
Jtheir own original rectitude was in the place of rules, this 
delicacy of selection was little knpwn to our authors; our 
apeech.lay before them. in a heap of confusion; and every 
jnan topk for Krfity pu^rpose what chance might offer him. 

There was therefore before the time of Dryden no poetical 
dietion, no system of words at once refined from the gross- 
ness of domestic use, and free firom the harshness of terms 
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ipproprtiMd lo>patta«d«r art*. Vofdt too-fiattixywr tob 
rtmote, 4«flMt tti* piurpoM'of a poet. ftOM tliokit 'Moitfs 
which wt hetf on small or «n ^oaritooottltfiii, w^dtf not 
iMUyne«iv«8trbttgi]&prii^ioiis»or^«ligttMiaiie**j and 
iponlt M which w» aft naarty atraagttfl, wfasnevar thajrM- 
MT, draw that atteutioii on themaelvas which thay ahoold 
tminait to things. 

Thoia happy eoodnoatioiAaof words whidh disdaguidied 
poairy fimm proea had been Yarsljr attempted: lire had &« 
aleganeeftorfleweHofapeedt; the roses had notyetheeft 
plucked lipom the hraaible,or diifeiwt odloors had nm been 
joiiMd to enlivea one aootlMfr. 

It may be doubted whether Waller and Deaham eoold 
have «terb«rne the pie|miices which had long pretailedy 
•ad whieh eirea dMa were sheltered by the protection of 
Oowley. nia new veraiftcatlon, «s it wa* eaUed, may be 
tonaidered aa Ofring its estabUshmeat to Dry den; firom 
whose time it is apparent that English poetry has had no 
leodency to relapse to ito foirm«p savnganeas* 

The afflneaoe and comprehensfon tff our langnage is very 
illttstriotisly displayed in oar poetical transbiioos of indent 
writers i a work which the French seem, to zelia^abh in 
de8pair,aml which wis were long onable to perform with 
dexterity. Ben Jensen thaaght it neosasary to copy H^ 
race almiet word by word; Fsltham» his oontemporaxy 
and adversary, considers it as indispeDSably reqaisita ia a 
translaaonto ^ipb line for line< It la said that Sandys^ 
whom Dryden calls tha best veiailier of the last age, haa 
atraggled bard to comprise e'reiy book of tin fingjUsh ' Me- 
tamorphoses' in the same nmnber of verses with thaor%inaL 
Holiday haiA nodrfng in vieir bes 10 shew that he nndirskood 
his author, with so Ultle regard to the graadeof of hit 
diction, or the vohiUltty of his nnmbers»ihat his uatres 
can hardly be 6aU«d irefses j they oannot be read vIlhMit 
relnetance, nor will the labour always be rewalrded by un- 
derstanding them. CtiifUy sawthat anoh copiers iram a 
aenrileraoe: he aaierted hie Ubeny» and spread Idi wings 
to boldly that he left hia wtthoia. It was fel«NM for 
Dryden to ilx the limfts of poetMal liber^, and giv» «s)n8t 
ndes and examplee ef translation. 

When kttgnages Wiri fornwd upon differsttt priMlplaa, 
^osaibla that ^a samettodes of azprasilon ahMid 
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almjtbttleguAM both. While they nm on together, th^ 
closest trenslation maj be considered as the best ; but when 
they divaricate, each most take its natural course. Where 
correspondence cannot be obtained, it is necessary to be con- 
tent with something equiyalent. * Translation, therefore,' 
says Dryden, *is not so loose as paraphrase, nor so close 
as metaphrase.' 

All polished languages have difierent styles; the con- 
cise,, the diffuse, the lofty, and the humble. In the proper 
choice of style consists the resemblance which Dryden 
principally exacts from the translator. He is to exhibit 
his author's thoaghts in such a dress of diction as the au- 
thor would have given them, had his language been Eng- 
lish:, rugged magnificence is not to be softened ; hyper- 
bolical ostentation is not to be repressed; nor sententious 
affectation to have its point blunted. A traoslator is to be 
like his author ; it is not his business to excel him. 

The reasonableness of these roles seems sufficient for the 
▼indication ; ^and the effects produced by observing them 
.were so h^ppy, that I know not whether they were ever 
opposed but by Sir Edward Sherburne, a man whose learn- 
ing was greater than his powers of poetry, and who, being 
better qualified to give the meaning than the spirit of 
Seneca, has introduced his version of three tragedies by a 
defence of .close translation. The authority of Horace 
which the new translators cited in defence of their prac- 
tice, he has, by a judicious explanation, taken fairly from 
them ; but reason wants not Hontce to support it. 
. It seldom happens that all the necessary causes concur 
to any great effect: will is wanting to power, or power to 
will, or both are impeded by external obstructions. The 
exigencies in whiph Dryden was condemned to pass his life 
9re reasonably supposed to have blasted his genius, to have 
driven out his works in a state of immaturity, and to have 
X .tercepted the full-blown elegance which longer growth 
-., jtMiH have supplied. 

** '^' Poverty, like other rigid powers, is sometimes too hastily 

accused. If the excellence of Dryden's works was lessened 

by his indigence, their dumber was increased: and I know 

I not how it ,will be proved, that if he had written less he 

would have written better ; or that indeed he would have 

VOL.1. If 
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Haw hari wss tticQ hit task, at ooce to be 
What in the body uatural we see ! 
Men*t Architect diHtiiiciIy did ordAtn 
The charge of musclM, nervea, and of the braia, 
. Throogb viewleas condiilis spirits to dispense 
The springs of motAn from the seat of sente: 
'Twas not the hasty product of a day, 
Bat the well-rlpenM fnilt of wi»e delay. 
He, like a patient angler, ere he strook, 
Would let them plav awfadle upon the hook. 
Qar healthful food ine ctomach labours thus, 
At flrst embracing what il straight doth crn&h. 
Wise leaches will not mlo receipts obtrude. 
While growing pains pronounce tlie humours crude; 
Deaf to complainis, tnev wait upon the ill. 
Till soma sare crisis autnorize tneir skill. 

He had not yet learned, indeed he never learned Veil, to 

forbear the improper use of mythology. After haring y«- 

▼arded the heathen deities for their care. 

With Alga who the sacred altar strowst 
To all the sea-gods Charles an oBerinjf owes ; 
A bull to thee, Portunus, shall be slain ; 
A ram to you, ye Tempests of the Main. 

He tells iu, in the language of religion, 

Pray*r storm'd the skies, and ravishM Charles from thence. 
As heav'n itself is took by violence. 

And afterward mentions one of the most awfnl passages of 
Sacred History. 

Other conceits diere' are^ tod cnrions to be quite omit- 
ted; as, ' 

For by example most we sinnM before. 

And, glass-like, cleasness mix'd with frailty bore. 

How far he was yet from thiokih'g it necessary to found 

his sentiments on nature, appears from the extravsKance of 

his fictiqps and hyperboles: 

The winds, that nerer moderation knew, 

Afraid tp hlow too much, too fainily blew; 

Or, out of breath with joy, could not enlarge 

Their straiten'd longii.>- 

It Is no longer motion cheats your view ; . ^ 

As you meet it, the laud approacheth yon ;' 

The land returns, and in the white it «r«an 

The marks of penitence and sorrow bean. ,. 

I know not whether this fancy, however little be its value, 

was not borrowaitfh A Frendi poet^read to Malherbe some 

verses in whic! ***** ^or^sents France as moving out of its 

place> to receive the ' ..uog. ' Though ' this,' said Malherbe> 

* was in my time/ 1 do not remember it.' 

His poem on the * Coronation', has a 'more even tenor of 

thought. SbneliBes^estrvetobe^iiotBd: 
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Ton hare already quenched sedition's brand ; . 

And wal, that bnmt it, only waron the land ; 

The jealous sect* that durst not trust their cause, , 

So far from their own will as to the laws, ' ' < 

Him for their umpire and their synod take, 

Aud their appeal alone to Csesar malte. 

Here may b« foond one particle of that oldYenifioatioo, 

of iHiich, I believe, in all his works, Uiere is toot aaoCher: 

Nor Is It duty, or our hope alone. 
Creates that joy, but tali fruition. 

In the Teraes to the Lord Chancellor Clarendoo, tvo 

jears afterward, is a conceit so hopeless at first view, that 

few would have attempted it ; and so saccessfallj laboured, 

that though at last it gives the reader more perplezitj than 

pleasure, and seems hardly worth the stndy'that it costs^ 

yet it most be valued as a proof of a mind at once subtle 

aad comprehensive: 

In open prospect nothlnr bounde our eye, 
Until the earth seems joinM unto the say : 
So In this hemifphere our utmost view 
Is only bounded by our king and you : 
Our sight is limited where you are joln'd. 
And b^ood that no farther heaven can find. 
So well yoiir virtues do with his agree. 
That though vour orbs of different greatness be. 
Yet both are Tor each other's use dispos'il, 
, His to inclose, and yours to be inciof'd. 
Nor could an<Aher in your room have been. 
Except an e'mptiness Had come between. 

The comparison of the Chancellor of the Indies leaves 
all resemblance too far behind it : 

And as the Indies were not found before 
Those rich perfumes which from the happy shore 
The winds upon their balmy wings convL'y''d, 
Whose fuiity sweetoew first thoir world oetray'd; 
So by your counsels we are brought to view ' 

A new and undlscover'd world in yon. 

There is another comparison, for there is little else in the 

poem, of which, though perhaps it cannot be explained 

into plain prosaic meaning, the mind perceives enough to 

be delighted, and readily forgives its obscurity for its mag< 

nificence : 

Row strangely active are the arts of peace, 
WhMwe reeClrss motions less than wars do cease ! 
Peace is not freed from labour, but from noise ; 
And war more force, but not more plains employs. 
Sach is the mighty swiftness of your mind. 
That, like the earth's, it leaves our sense' behind : 
wtule yon so smoothly turn and roll our qibere, 
Twt ri^pi4 motion does but rest appear* 
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Forts in mt»^%tmHnm$, witb tto ttawif 
Of AyiDf orb««Ul0 (hus te iMme «l«lig« 
All MCMlii rut to aiedia»d«4 «yc^ 
Mov'd by the «oiil of the nme kanaoajr ; 
So, carrjfM od by four unwearied cut. 
We rest la peace^ aod ;et ia Aotkm snre* 

Tp tWtMwMed Coor Um^ whioh perbapt affoni PcfAiA's 
first attmpi^tl tlMiMiwoton»tii« iMiiirk»o»teii»«iiM^ 
for which he seems to have been peooliarly iw»td : 



Let enTT tiien those ciimes within you see, 
Efosi lAlch the baopf never most he ft«e} 
BaTjr. that does with miiterT reside, 
Tlie joy and the revenge of mln'd prtde. 



Into this poem he seems to have collected all his powers ; 
and after this he did not often bring upon his anvil sach 
stabbom and onmalleable thoughts ; but, as a apedmen of 
his abilities to unite the most unsociable matter, he has 
concluded with lines, of which I think not myself obliged 
to tell the meaning : 

Yet unimpaired with labours, or with time. 
Year age but seems to a new youth to climb. 
Thus heavenly bodies do our ttme beget. 
And measure change, bat share no part of ft : 
And still it shall without a weiglit Increase, 
Like this new year, whose moaont never cease. 
For dace the rlorloas course yoa have b^an 
Is led by Cbarles, as that is by the Sun, 
ft must both wdghtlets and immortal prove. 
Because the centre of it is shove. 

In the 'Aums Mirabilis* he returned to the. quatrato, 
which from jdiat time he totally quitted, perhaps from ex> 
perience of its inconvenience, for he complains of its diffi- 
culty. This is one of his greatest attempts. He had sub- 
jects equal to his abilities, a great naval war, and the fire 
*of London. Battles have always bean described in heroio 
poetry; bat a sea-fight and artillery had yet losiethinf of 
soveliy* New arts are long in the world before poets da? 
scribe them; for they borrow every thing from their pr«> 
decessors, and commonly derive very littk from oatwie or 
from life. Boileau was the first French writer that bad 
ever hasarded in verse the mention of modem war, or the 
effects of gwipowdsr . We, who ars less afraid <»f novelty, 
had already possession of those dreadftd I magca . Waller 
had described a sea-fight. Miltoa bad Mt yet tHqisfrrred 
the inventf oa of fire arass to the rebelUoaa anfals. 

This poem is writtw vVh 8r«ilt diUgf!Ma> Tet does not 



sttch a writer. With th« «taim of Dftvenuit he ha* some- 
times his veio 9f psrfotlMtb «aA isuoldeoUl duqill^ltion, 
and stops his narrative for a wise remark. 

The genend famlt is, that he affords more se alim e n t 
than description, and does Dot to nw^ iiojprpss scenes 
npon the faocy, as dediM» cooise49enoes and vu^p com- 
parisons. 

The initial staasai have rather too pkwk resemblvwe to 
t^f first lines of Waller's poem on the War vith Spain; 
perhaps anch a beginning is natoral, and could not be 
avoided without affectation. Both Waller &4 Dryden 
might t^ke their hint from the poem ofi the chdl war of 
Rome* ' Orbeip |am totum^' &c. 

Of the King collecting his navy, he says, 

Jtseemt* as every tblp th^ir •overeien knows, 

Hte awful tammoDs they so soon ooev : 
Bo hear the scaly herds when Protew bloia^ 

And so to pasture follow thrpagh (he a«|u 

It would not be hiM^ to believe that DrydMi ht4 written 
th» two fwnti liAe* seri99«ly, «od that some wag had added 
the (po Ititm In biurlesqne. Who would ei^ect the ljae» 
that immediately follow, which are indeed perhape inde- 
cently hyperbolical, but certainly in a mode totuly dif- 
ferent i 



To see this 0cet epon the ocean more, 

Angels wrw wide the enrtaias of the i 

And Hearan, as If tiiere wanted Ughis ahOTe, 



Angels (Urw wide the enrtaias of the skies ( 
nd Hearan, as If titers wanted Ughis ahot 
For tsiwrB made two gtariflf comets rise. 

The description of the attempt at Bf^rgen will afford a 
very complete specimen of the deacriptioM in thla poem : 



And now approacbM tiieir fleet Arom India, ftraught 

With all the ilclies of the rising sun : 
And preciois uhd flrom southern climates broagfat, - 

The fatal regions where the war begun. 

Like hunted castors, conscious of their store, 
Their way -laid wealth to Norway*s coast ttiey fartog : 

Then int the North's cold bouon^ spices bore. 
And Winter brooded on the Eastern Spring. 

^ Ihe rich scent we found our p^rfum'd pnjt 
^nrSch, flapkM wlni rocks, did close in covert lie : 
AskI Boaad about tbelf merd^ring cannon lef , 
At<«ce to ^tff a^«ia »n<i lovjie th« ey^ 

Wigfpvtitim caanpp, and Jban rodw mor* har^ 
The EngHsb undertake th* unequal war. 

6eveD ships aione, ^ wMcb the pwt is barM, 
BailMre the Inuini ««m1 all Ofnmai* dam. 
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ThcM flfht like habaiidf , bbt yke loren thoM ; 

Tbete fain would keep» and thuw more lain ei^oy : 
And to such beiKbt their frantic paMioo grows. 

That what botb love, both hazard to destroy : 

Amidst wltole heaps of spices lights a iially 
And now their odours arm'd agrainst tlaem tly : 

Some preciously by shattered porcelain fall. 
And some by aromatic splinters die : 

And, though by tempests of the prize bereft. 

In Heaven's inclemency some ease we find; 
Oor foes we vanqaish*d4>y oor valour left. 

And only yielded to the seas and wind. 

In this manner is the sublime too often minted with the 
ridicnlons. The Dutch seek a shelter for a wealthy fleet : 
this snrelj needed no illastration; yet they most fly, not 
like all the rest of mankind on the same occasion, hut ' like 
hanted castors;' and they might with strict propriety be 
hunted ; for we winded them by our noses — their perfjunes 
betrayed them. The husband and the 2over, though of 
more dignity than the castor, are images too' domesticto - 
mingle properly with the horrors of war. The two quA- 
trafais that follow are worthy- of the Author.* 

The account of the difierent sensations with Whic1i''tbe 
two fleets retired, wfaeir the night parted them, ifl^ obe of 
the faiirest flowers of English poetry : 

The night comes oii, we eager to pursue / 

The combat still, and they asham'd to leave ; 

Till the last streaks of dying day withdrew, - 
And doubtful moonlight Sd our rage deceirc. 

In th' English fleet each ship resounds with ioy. 
And loud applause of their great leader's fame : 



In flery dreams the Dutch they still destroy, 
And, slumbering, sinile at the Imagin'd ui 



.me* 



Not so the Holland fleet, who, tir*d and done. ' 

Stretch'd on their decks, liiie weary oxen lie; 

Faint sweats all down their mighty members mn, 
(Vast bulks, which Uitle souls but ill Apply.) 

In dreams they fearful precipices tread, 
Or. sbipwreck'd. labour to some distant shore : 

Or. in dark churches, walk among the dead ; 
They wake with horror, and dare sleep no more. 

It is a general rule in poetry, diat all appropriated temas 
of art should be sunk in general expressions, becausa fottry 
is to QMak an universal language. This rule is .still 
stronger with regard to arts not liberal, or confined to |iBWS 
and therefore far removed from common knowledge; and 
of this kind, certainly, is technical navigation. Tet Dry-' 
den was of opinion, that a sea-fight ooght to be daicribed ia 
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who in a logical ditp«t«ti«B k«tp to geacral tcnnt^ «oiM 
kMe'«lllhi^,ti»tboMiiiM d* it in poefioii dMeitftioft 
would yell their ignorases/ ' 

Let us tben pmui to •«p«iaenM« for by «iperiaico at 
Uit we learn a» well what wfll ^aae as what will profit. 
In the battle, bis iarms seem to bare been blow* iwsj ; 
bat he deals them liberally in the dook : 

' So here Mine pick out boIlettfrofD the Ade^ 
Some driye old okuq thro' eaeh wan and riSU 
Their lefl hand does the calking-lroo ruide. 
The rattllagr aiaUet witfi the Afkt tlMqrUft» 

With bolUoff pitch another near at band -i • 

(From irtendiy Sweden' brought) the aeamt toftoiM ; ' 
Which, well laid o'er, the talt-sea wave« widiatan^ 
• And shake them from the rising beak in drops. 

Some fhe f«n*i ropes with dauby niartkir ttnA, 
Or sear*cloth masts with strong tarpawung coats : ■ 

To tnr new shrouds one moantsinto thewfndf 
And one below dieir ease or stiffness ooteai 

I sappoittlieraia not one term wMeh ofwy rtader dote 
Ml wish ftw«y» 

His digi«Mio» to the prifiiml aad fivignsf of mrl&Ukmi 
yfUk his prtspsct «f tht xl vt o emtB t which M •^•U Mr 
wkt^fyam. ths Royal Society, tho* newly institntad* miu 
be conudezed as an example seldom equalled qfneimnaHt 
a «<i»io > wd anfal ntnm. 

. Qm U«e« howtfrer, Jeavft* me 4iyn»rtf < l « d » b» Miy» 
that, by the help of the philosophers. 




Immcfed iMpv shall saO to (|«ick 

Bf wWiBk leootest reg ioos are alUsd^f— 

¥Fhich iM Is ooaatrsined «o taqpWB in a aete * by » mora/ 
ire of loagtade.' It had bstmv btaoma Ih^ 
aad gea ia s to bars labonnd aaaenea ima 
paetiy, osd have ahawa, by eaplaJniagtoafitadti that ^araa 
did nac falosatito ideas of pfaikMophy. 

ms dastiiptisu off Ae fcah paipted by resalata madiiat> 
tioa, oat of a miad bsttar fovmad ta xaasos than to fmk 
Iks oeailagratlon af the dty^ wiA alltta tamollaaf osm> 
aaailiaai dliti^m, is aw af dm mom 4nadfal qpeeteeba 
«blcliihiawaaldflaaoftrtahaaHmeyea} yatilasamsto 
ralwlllde«meiioaiBthahiaaM.of ihapaot; he 
ihaflaaw aaattylmm slrsat to atamlt vil^ bow « 
ttaB,«idaawaalMllt»liil«tlait ba matti (ha SiBi» fm 

If s 
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whom h» mdces a speech, rather tcdions in. a timeiohv^; 
and-thejk follows again the progress .of the fire., . . 
1 There .ane, however, io this part some passages that da- 
serre attention ; as in the beginning; 

The dllffeoce of trades and nolieful gate. 

And luznnr, more Uite, asleep were laid ! * 

All was tbe Night's, and ia her silent reign 

No soand tbe rest of Nature did inrade 
In this d«ep qaietp— < 

The expression '.All was the. Night's/ u taken from S«- 
neca, who wmarks on Virgil's line. 

Omnia noeHi erani, pktcida eompotta gnutg, 
that he might haye concluded better, 

Ontmia noetU ertmt. 

The foUowiog quatrain is vigorons and animated: 

The ghosts of traitors from tbe bridge descend 
With bold faoatic spectres to rejoice ; 
I About the'flre iuto a dance they bend, 

. Apd /kiiig their saWMth notes with feeble rolce. , . , 

fiis prediction, of the improvements which shall be made 
in die new- city 4S elegiAtand poetical* and with an trmi 
which poete cannot always boast has been happily verified: 
The poeiri conAludes with a simile that might have better 
been omitted. 

Dxyden, when he wrote this poem, seems not yet ftilly 
toliave formed his versification, or settled his system of 
propriety. - ^ . • i . . ' 

I^m this time headdteted himself almost whqUjjto the 
stage, ' to whicb,*'&ays he, ' my genius never much inclined 
me,' merely aa the .most profitable market for. poetry. 3y 
writing' tragedies rin rhyme, he continued to inqicovn Jib 
diction, and his^numberst Acoording to thenpiriignMi^f 
Harte, whp had ftudiedhis works .with great altqpti«a,.JM 
settled his principles of versification in 1676, when hfiiplrtK 
dodeditheplay^.of fAoreng Zehe;' and, < needing t«Jiis 
.o#n account of the^horttiae inwhidi Jie.wv>le * l^nuA* 
Bie)Love,*.-aod < Th^;statttQfc^noocen6e,' he sQoa,ohtai9M 
tho'fiiU effect of di%mee,7andi added faciUty toexactuMi* 
' ) ahyma^haiebeen sa loog:baBished from tha theatra^.tltat 
-w« liBow&notita fffcets «pctn.the passions of. aaandianaa : 
bnelt lMUk>this4fioaTraiieDee^hk saqtenecs ^Ofd mava.'fiid** 
'''ftW'ftifl'h irthfTi' wd ¥<**Vtpg pMitgut wra 



( 
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tttUy MlaetBd nd ntaiaad.- ' Thiutha dawripti«aof Ni^ 
in '-The Indian Emperor/ ind the>iia« wd'^fkU pf«emplA 
in ' The C^nqueet of Granada,' are «morfr fr^uentlj re- 
peated than any linea in ' All for ]Joye/or ' Don Sebaatiao*' 

To search his pla.vs for vigoroos sallies and sententious 
elegances, or to fix the dates of aJy little pieces which he 
wrote hj chance, or by solicitation, were labour too tedions 
and minute. 

His dramatic ld>ours did not so wholly absorb l^t 
thoughts, but that he promulgated the laws of translation 
in a preface to the English Epistles of Ovid ; one of which 
he translated himself, and another in conjunction with the 
Earl of Molgrave.. 

' Absalom and Achitophel' is a work so well known, that 
a particular criticism is superfluous. If it be considered 
as a poem political and controversial, it will be found to 
comprise all the excellences of which the subject is sus- 
ceptible ; acrimony of censure, elegance of praise,' artful 
delineation of characters, yariety and vigour of sentiment, 
happy turns of language, and pleasing harmony of numbers ; 
and all these raised to such a height as can scarcely be 
found in any other English composition. 
. It is not, however, without faults; some lines are' inel»> 
gant or improper, and too many are irreligiously licen- 
tiooa. The original structure of the poem was defective ; 
all^ories drawn to great length will always break ; Charles 
eonld not run oootinually parallel with David. ' 

The aubjecfhad likewise another inconvenience ; it ad- 
mitted little imagery or descripbon ; and a long poem of 
mere sentiments 'easily becomes tedious ;' though' all the 
parts are forcible, and every line kindles new rapture, tha 
reader, if not retieVed by the interpositioo of something that 
aoothea the fancy, grows weary ef admiration^ and defers 
thextst. 

As an apRToach to the historical trtitK was necessary, 
the action and catastrophe were not in the Poet's power; 
there is therefore an unpleasing disproportion between the 
begfaudng and the end. We are alarmed by afaoHen 
fonned'of macny sects, various in (heir principles, 'bat 
•(peeing in their purpose of mischief; • formidable' for their 
Mmbers; and strcmg bytheir sappoKa; .while-.thatKinffa* 
firieads'ara^few and weak. - Tha ehiela.oa either, part .are 



ait foMhi* tlMri Wt,whta u^iiiaibi ii at Hit lnJiM^ 
tfc» Mag nt^M m ipttrhi •nA 

nBDCcfwCh 'ft 46TWi of Wflf tniwi v6|fMi* 

"Who can forbear to tihink of an enchanted castle, with 
a wide moat and \ohy 'battlements, walls of marble aad 
Cates of brass, wbich vanishes at once into air, when (he 
destined knight blows lus horn before it ? 

In the second part, wtittoi bj Tate, there is a long in- 
sertion, which, for its poignancy of satire, exceeds aajr 
part of the former. Posonal resentment, though no taud- 
able motiTe to satire^ can add great force to general prin- 
ciples. Self-love is a bnsj prompter. 

* The Medal,* written upon the same principles with ' ^b- 
saloAi and Achitophei,' but upon a narrower plan, gives 
less pleasure, though it discovers equal abilities in th« 
writer. The superstructure cannot extend beyond the 
foundation ; a single character or incident cannot furnish 
as many ideas as a series of events, or multipliciQr oJT 
agents. This poem, therefore, since time has left it to 
'itself, is not much read, nor perhaps generally understood; 
yet it abounds with touches both of humorous and serioua 
satire. The picture of a man whose propensions to mis- 
chief are such that his best actions are but inability of 
wickedness, is very skiifolly delineated and strongly co- 
lonred : 

Power was Us aim ; bat, thrown from tlMt pnelcaee. 

The wretch tnruM loyal in his own defence. 

And mtilee reconcil'a falm to Us prince. 
^ litmlatbea<Bffai>h«rfUsawilibeserv'ds 

Bewarded faster still tlian he deservM : 

'Behold him now exalted Into trnst; 

His eeamels oft eoavenlent, seMotB last; 

S'ea in the most sincere advice he gavi^ 

He had a grudging •Utt to be a knave. 

TlKifMMi4s, beieanittaUs fcaailcyears» 

Made him uneaay in his lawful gears. 

At least as little nnnest as be could, 
« And, Itte whAie uttches, mlseliievoaSly goad* 

To this Mm Ua^ longiofflr t,he Ifum t 

And rather would be great dj wicked means. 

Sha 'Thnanodia*' whidw by a tem I «n afiaid Mithey^ 
tsaiinwgad not annlagiaal, h* «aUa ' AngMUlbw' i* »ot 
OMag hiahappAaskpK^dttotiona* ita firal and oMo** d»* 
iMtit the inefalarily of its aalre, Co vhiah the oaea of 
•p, hoiMwv* wiM itfiufnaod Whot it v«Mb ic 



htft BtitliM teii4«Mi» Mr H^itjl it it witWr nafoUi' 
cent nor pathetic. He eeems lolook NiUMlUm ftr ia^tee 
which he e»im»t.6nA» 9»d what he has ha dutortohy endcap 
vooring to enlarge them. ' He is,' lie says, * petrified with 
grief;' bat the macUe sometinca zalenU, and tlickles in a 
joke: 

fhe sens of art an aadVlaei tnr'd* 

And every aoUe reaedy epplr'd s ' 
With emulation each eMay'd 
lil« vtmoek aiilli ; «My, nuret tktf pmi^d : 

Was never loting game vrith better ooomct plSf Mt 

He had been a littla indiaad to menuMDt btfore, apon 
the prayers of a nation for their i^ing sovereign : nor was 
be serious enough to keep heathen fabUs oot of his religion: 

With bim the ianvmeraMe crowd of armed prajos 

Knocked at the i^tea of hearen, and k&ock'd aload; 
The line well-meaning mde petlllonen 

All for hie life aasaiPd the tlinme. 

All woald have brib'd the skies by ofTerlnr vp their own. 

So gpsat % tbroBff not Heaven iCieif coaldi bar ; 

'Twat a] moat borne by force as io the fiants' war. 

Tbe prayers, at ieaat, for his reprieve, were beard ; 

His death, like Hezekiab's, was deferred. 

There is throughout iha compoittaoa a deairt «f fl|>len- 
dour without wealth. In the conclusion he seems too much 
pleased with the praspeot of the new reign tohAveUMfnted 
his old master with much sincerily. 

He did not miscarry in this attempt for want of skill 
either in lyric or eleglae poetry. His poeni w the death 
of Mrs. KilUfrew is undoubtedly the noblest oda that our 
language eter has prodooed. The first part iows with a 
torrent of enthusfain. Fervet kntnensua^ue ruU, All 
the stansas indeed am not eqaaL An impnial crown can- 
not be one continued diamond ; tbe gems must be held toge- 
ther by some less valuable matter. 

In his first < Ode for Cecilia's Day/ wMch is loat in the 
splendour of the second, there are passages which would 
have dignified any other poet. The first stansa is Tigorous 
and aiaganl, thoagh tka word Uiapawm ia too frtiniral, 
and Che Aymas are too noaote fnm one another. 



From harmony, from heavenly harmony, 

This aniversal frame began ; 
vvbea Naiare ■n dw r a ea t b a neap of janiug tlotiM lay; 

And could not heave her beady 
Tbe toaeYtRl voice vms heard from hMt, 

AiiiM^ ya JBoi« tha» dead. 



Tki conclstLoa b IlkMriu Hriklnt 1 bit i[ iKludn u 
Iniw iniwfal In iiulf. itau'ii cu i>« littli u 11M17: 
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Tlw d4ul iJnl] IIVB, Ihc HTlar die, , 
And miHlc (ball luuua ibe iCi. 
or U> ikill » il>er l» ku firu k 
£lHH»ra, «r wkich itaa tollawing liui 
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^ Thraoffh town and conotry, tUl.the dreadful blul - 

*• ordwn to distant colouiev at last. 

Who then, perhaps, were offering vdirs In Tain 

For his louev life, and for his happv relj^n : 

So slowly, oy degrees, nnwilling Fane 

I>id matchless- Eieonora'a- fate proclaim, 
. ^ Till public as the loss the news became. .. 

. This is little better than to say in praise of a shrab, that 
it ia.as green'as a txee;>'or of a brook, that it' waters a 
garden^ as a river waters a coontry. 

. .Dcyden confesses that he did not know the lady whoni 
he celebrates: . the praise being therefore inevitably general, 
fijceanaimpressUm upon the reader, nor excites any ten- 
dency to love^ nor. moch .desire of imitation. Knowledge 
of the eolgcct is to the poet what durable materials are to 
the architect. 

The ' Religio Laici,' which borrows its title from dlie 
' Religio Medici,* of Browne, is alinost the only work of 
Dryden which can be considered as a voluntary effusion f 
in this, therefore, it might be hoped, that the full effulgenee' 
of his'genitts would be found. Bat unhappily the sobjeM 
is rather argumentative than poetical ; he intended oidy a 
specimen of metrical disputation : 

And this nnpollsh'd rugged verse I chose, 

As fittest for discourse, and neacpit prose. ., ^ , > 

This, however, is a composition of great excellence in. 

its kind, in whi(ih the familiar is rety properly diverdfied 

with the solemn, and the grave with the humprous; in 

which metre has neither weakened the force, nor clouded 

the peispichity of argument; nor will it be easy to find 

anodier example .equally happy of this middle kind of 

writing, which, though prosaic in some parts, rises ^ high 

poetry in others, and neither towers to die skies, nor^reeps 

aloni; the ground. . ■ - ..>::.,, 

- Of the same kind, or not far distant, ttevir it, is * The. 

Hind and Fanthef,* the longest of all Dryden's original 

poems; an allegory intended to coinprise and to decide the 

controversy between the Romanists' and protestants. - The 

^^ seheme of the work is injudrdous and incommddfons ; for 

what ean be more absurd than that one 'beast should- eovn- 

•el another to rest her faith upon a pope and conndl? He 

seems^well enough skilled in the nsu'al topics of argmnent, 

endeavours t». shew the necessity; of an infallible judge, 

and reproaches th9 reformerai with" want of onity : but is 
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iveak eD<M^ to aik, wkj, sinoe tre Me tirftlMMit Immiag 

how, wo mo7 M(kikT« oa iafaUililo j«dgowitIwNit knowing 

where? 

' The Hind at one time ii eiraUl to drink at the cMnnon 

brook, becenae she ney be wonM ; hot, walking home 

wiih the BanCher, taUte bj the waj of «ho Nioeno falhan, 

•od ai laet deolares henetf to bo M lh0 cathotts ohoMh. 

This abtordity was very peoperly li d ic n l edia the * Ci^ 
Ifoiiae and Coiinlijr MMne* of Mo nt ag n o and Riar; and 
|ft ihodeieetiflik and eenooto oCtheiaaongraify of the fiodon 
ehiaflj onMiata the valoe of tfaeic peafieraMnoa, whieh^wtai* 
•w TCpntntioB kmigfat obtniB by the help of tcaapytney 
pawiwHy eeemyto readcn atanaet a eetounry diatant^ not 
rery forcible or animated. 

Fopo, whOfo jndgment was peilttpa a lUtk bribed by the 
aabjaal» nati to meatioa thie poem aa tbo aMtt cjoai o u 
apaeinMai of Dryden*a ▼«^fieation. Jt was mdeod wfittea 
whi» be had c on apU u l y formed hla mannar^aad may be 
aappeied 10 oshibit»negMgenee emepted^hudeliborau and 
•Itinoto mhame of metre. 

We may therefore reasonably infer, that he did not ag> 

prove the perpetual uniformity whieh oenfinee the aanse to 

couplets, since lie haa braken b»liaee(in Ae iaHial para- 

gnpb. 

A mUk^wUte Hted. teB«rtal and mttkm^ . 
Fed on the u.wns» and in the forest ran; 'a: 
Vnihottt antpotted, tnnocept wftbln, 
•taefetf'dno dangor, Cor riw kaev no sin. 
Yet bad she oft heea cbae*d with boms end henada^ 
And ScytUmn shafts, and maay-idDKed wonnds 
UaM at her heect; was often ferc^ to fly, 
And doon'd to death, thongk Cited ^t to die. 

Thaaa Unea ve lofty.elegant, and mnaicalr notwitkatnndr 

ing the intempti<m of the panse, of which the effiiet ia c%- 

thar iBOteaaa of pleaenre by Tarioly , than offence by < 



Xo the fiist part it waa hie intention, he aayey 'to gieo 

tha majestie tun of heroie poesy :* and pexhi^ bo ajl^ 

hare axeented his daugn not onsnccesafolly» had ami. n» 

offpectmiiy of satire, whidi he ceano^ forbear, f alloA mitt^ 

times iahia way. The character of npres^yteriaM«i«|ifBa 

anblem is the Wolf, is not Teigr heroically aMiJoitia; 

MoBehaeabtT than the rast» the wdM kaee 
dppeur wfth heUygee nt and^lah*d fOoaj 
MoTct was ao dcmniV abaaei of Krace% 



hBd nami like Adilp auHlnx trm bnat. 






»' vban sl^ts vhi mun ia Ub choica,- will ihi 



rei; die fintliii fUDiliBj, ud iha two MlunhaTt 
int. Iluas. Tlu orlgiDit iDCODjrail]' mos tliroD{h 

( nUDB Pu ia (Ina to (h< Bnpint Btisi. 



But wkeii thii <ionrtttnttoni\ ^i»aflAt7 U Igflthm^tlM 
poem MWft b* ««itf««M4 t* W vriMMt irith aaoothanB of 
motroy a wide extent of knowledge, and ifa abo^daiit mxd- 
tiplioity of imtfef ; the controversy is embellished iiidi 
pointed sentences, diversified bj iUastradons, and en- 
livened by sallies of invective. Some of the facts to wiikli 
allosions are niade are now become obseoze^ and pwli ap s 
there may be msBy satirical passives little understood. 

As it was by its aatore a work of defiance, a composition 
which would natnrally be examined with the mtmost acri- 
u<Hiy of criiicisn, it was probably laboured with uncom- 
mon attouion, aad (hen are, indeed, few ne^geocea in 
the subordinate parts. The original impropriety, ^d llw 
subsequent unpopularity of the subject, added to the ridicii- 
loosness of its first dements, has sunk it into n^lect i b«t 
it may be oflefolly stndiod, as an example of poetical ra- 
tiocination, in which theaiigument snfftrs litde irna-the 
metre. 

In the poem < On the Birth af the Prince »f Wales,^ so- 
4aSo§ is very vemarkaUe but die exoriNtant adnlatioa, and 
IhatinseasibtHty of the preoipioe on which the Kiag waA 
then standing, which the Lanraate apparently shared witk 
the rest of the conutiers. A few moaths cured bioi of pon- 
troversy, dismissed him from court, and made him qgain 
a play-wrigbt W tfipslator. 

Of Juvenal there had been a translation by Stanton, 
and another by Holiday; neither of them is very poetical. 
Stapylton is moreeitooth; aad Holiday's is more esteemed 
for the learning of his notes'. A new version was proy^cod 
to the poets of that tiaie, and undertaken by them ia coa- 
junction. Ihe main design- was c(»ndacted by Drydea, 
whose reputation was such that ae maa was nnwillin|( to 
serve the Muses under 1^. 

The general character of this traasla<1op wiU he giv«a» 
when it is said to preeerve the wit, but to want the dfigpiQf , 
^ the original; The peculiarity of Juvenal is a mixtors of 
^^ty aodstatelioeas of pointed sentences, and dedamatorj 
^W^Vtiwr. ^lis points have not been neglected; but his 
times ia hiSf»e of the band seamed to consider as Qeoesaarj 
fnUem is the v^xce pt Creech, who undertook the thirtoantli 
ftl!!Si^2fSi^*r?^*'*» P^'J^V*. POWible to give a bettor 
U^^,^Si^ greMi BpmMt, «ve« 19 those p»rt. 



Qi9l«4» wlveb will Mf w U <xeeUtd» 

Watb Ji««mI wm piibli»l)«4 Fenuu. trMflat«d whvUy 
IV Prjta* Xhit work* tbongli, Uis« all oUiev pr«4i|6tipM 
of Dryden, it may hays fbiigiii^ 9WU, mma i» 1mv« baai» 
mjnM iMrely for vrpiim, ia • wii6Nra» nedwctnt j, wi^- 
Oiit«ur MgRT andaaTow ahvf •wtitkaon, or lnh w io w al^ 

!fhefe.wM4fi« »a opiiuoA MBong t|w raadajra af .pof^rjr, 
diat MM of thaw satires ia an axarcii^aftbafcliaal* ]>*j« 
dso taySftfets* he on^e trmiiatad it at sobool; but nvt that 
1m pnsarrad or f«|>Ui]i64 tha javaiwla scifonpao^a, 

Nat laaf afterward ha wdaitook parha^ tha most %i4^ 
ovs work of iu kind, a translation of VixgU, for which ha 
had Aawn how well he' was qualified by his Tersion of the 
PoUio, and two episodes, one of l^ysas and EoryahiSy tha 
other of Meoentifis and Lansas. 

In the comparison of Homer and Vurgfl, the diserimi- 
aatfra exedlenee of Homer is alevstion and eonpiehaniko 
of thoni^, and that of Tirgil is graea and spleadonr of 
dietiea. Olw heawtias of Homar am tfaarefivre diAoait to 
ba lost, and those of Virgil dUBcnlt U be retained. Tha 
maMf traak of sentimeBt is safe by its saUdity, bat tha 
blesB om s of oloeataoa easily drop away. Tlia aathar, hair- 
ing t&eehoiee of his own iasages, selaotsUiaee which ha oan 
beat adam; tha tnnalator wast, at all haasrds, fallow his 
orighal, and aipress thoaghts which perhaps he woold apl 
havadMssB. When to this primary difficulty is adikdtiM 
ioMnveBicace of a laagoage so maeh inferior in iuarmoay 
to tha Letii; it eennot ba axpeeted that they who read tha 
" <}eorgk»' and the ' iEneid* should be much delighted with 
aoy yeisioa. 

All tiiesa ohstacUs Drydea saw, nnd all diese he dfter* 
mined to encounter. The expectation of his work was m- 
4oab|edly great; the nation considered its honour as inter, 
asted in the a^ent. One gave him the different editions of his 
author, another helped him in the subordinate parts. Tha 
arguments of the seTeral books ware given him by Addison. 

Tha hopes of the puhlie were not disappoiatad. Ha pro- 
dnead^aayaPipfa, ' the most noble and spirited translatiaa 
ihatlkaowipwgrlMgnage.' It fi«rt»ialy e;icaUe4 what* 
arer had iffpMi«di9 gagKthj ind siymrs |ph»Te Mtiffiad 
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his friends,' and for the most part •to hare aileaced his ene-; 
mies. Milboame, indeed, a clergyman, attacked it;, bat' 
his oatn^s seem to be the ebullitions of a hiind agitated 
by a stronger resentment than bad poetry can aerate, and 
previously resolved* not to be pleased. 

His<criticism extends only to the .Pr^/oce, PastoreUtt 
taA'Geopgici ; and, 'as he professes to givejiis antagonistr 
an opportunity of reprisal, he has added his own -j version- 
of the first and fourth Pastorals, and the first Georgic. i Ihe 
world has forgotten his book ; but since his > attempt, haa' . 
given him a place in literary history, I will preserve a spe->^ 
cimen of- his criticism, by inserting his remarks on the ia^ 
vociction before the -first Georgic; and of his poetry, by 
annextng hb own version. 

. Ver.l. . 

* What makes a plenteous harvest, wlien to turn , 

The fndtful soil, and when to sow the corn. 

ItL*s unlucky, they say, to ttumble at the thre^kofd ; Jbnfk, 
whiihaa^ plenteous harvest to do here? Vii^ would. 
Bot pretend to prescribe rules ior, that which df^pends nq^ 
on the Att«frantf»Min'acare,butthe<2«Jj>o«t^i4m({f J94Bao«f» 
altogether. Indeed, the plenteous crop depends sqmewhAt 
on. the goodmethod of tiUage; .and where the ioflMT^ill- 
maoun'd, the com, without a miracle, can , be but indiffie- 
rent .- but the harvest may be goody yi)xif^ Is its ffopereat 
epithet, though the huf^handman^s skiiiMen aever.sosis- 
dkfferent. . The next sentence is too Jiteral, and wfien. to 
plough\iaA been Virgirs meaning, and .intelligible tp every 
body; when to sow the corn is a needles* a^ti4m%\ 

Ver. 3. 

4'Tbe careofsbeep, ofoxcn, andof kine. * 

And when to geld the lambs, and shear the swine, 

woul^ as well have fallen under the cura bourn quictdtsu 
habendo sitpecori, as Mr. D.'s deduction of particulars.* 

Ver. 5. 

' The birth and genius of the frnnl bee 
1 sing, Maeceoas, and 1 siug to thee. 

But where did eaeperientia ever aignify birth andgeniue'f • 
or what' ground was^there for such ^ftgwre in this place ?' 
^^ How much more manly is Mr. Ogylby's veisioB ! - * 
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What makes rich nround*, in iwhat celattal tlgiM 
Tis ffood to plough, and itfarnr elms with vine 
What bent fits 'cat(i«, what with i heep Agreca, 



Tis f^ood to plough, and itfarnr elms with vines; 
What beet fits'cat(i«, what with i heep Agr 
And several aru improving frugal bees ; 
I aiJig* Mscenas. 

VThidi four Hoes, tHoagh faoU7 ettougb, are yet much more 
to the purpose than Mr. D.'s six/ 

Ver. 22. 
' From fields and mountains to^ n^y song repair, 

Torpatriam linquens nemus, saltissque Lycai-^Vftj 
well explained!' 
I Ver. 23, 24. 

' Inventor Pallas, of the .fattening oil, 
h Thon founder of the plough, and ploughman's toll ! 

I "Written as if the$e had- been PaJWs invetUUm, The 

' * ploitghinum*^toil*»imftniMQt.* 

Ver. 25. 

* The shrond«lilte cypren ■ 

Why shroud'like T- Is a express, pulled- up by the roott, 
which the sculpture in the last Eclogue fills Silvaousfs 
^and with, so very like a shroud? or did not Mr. D. think 
of that kind of cypress nsM often for scarves and hatbands 
at funerals formerly, or for widows* veils, &o. ?. if so, 
'twas a deep, good thought,* 

. • Ver. 26. 

* — '• That wear 

The royal huoonrs, and Increase the year. 

.What 's meant by increasing the year ?- Did the godt w 
goddesses add more months, or days, or hours to it? Or 
how can arva tueri signify to near rural honours ? Is 
this to translate, or abuse, an author? The next.coup^e^ 
is borrowed from Ogylby, I suppose, because less to the 
purpose than ordinary.* 

Ver. 33. 
' The patron of the world, and Rome's peculiar guard. 

■ Idle, and none of- Virgil's, no more than the sense of the 
precedent couplet; so again, he interpolates Virgil with 
l,hat and the round- circie qf the year to guide powers- 

ftU qf blessings, which thou strew*st around ; a lidictir 
'. Iptts LaHn^M, and an impertinent addition ; - indeed the 

' whole period is bat one piece'of absurdity savlrnonseus^, 

■ ,as those who lay ivwith^the or/f 4iMl{.iD0st'find*' ' 



« And NepMMiiMU ndgn ths Aaces of Um 
Was he conml of dictator there ? 

And walerf vli^;iju for thj bed f baU itrire* 

Both absurd interpoUitUMU.* 

Ver. 4ir, 48. 

« Wbeie la tho voU of heaven a alaeo is fiae» 
^A, happf D D, were that place /or <Aee./ 

But where is that vaidf Or, what does cor trandat^r 
mean by it? He koows what Ovid wytGod did to proTent 
such a xntid in heaven; perhaps this was then forgottm; 
bat VixgU talks nsora seosiblj.' 

yer.49. 

' The Morpion fsady to raeolv* thy Istws. 
l^o, he would not then have |;9<ten 0ii< q^ his way so fast.* 

Ver. 86. 

* Thoof b Proserplfte affects her dfeat seat. 
VThat made her then so ai^ry with Asctdaphut^ for pr«- 
ireadog her mornf She was now mta'd to TaHeue^ onler 
the detern^huUioM qf Fat^» mther diaa/ifMl.of bar re- 
Mence/ 

Vep. 61, 62^ 6i» 

' Pity the poet's and the ploughman's cares^ 
Interest thy greatness in oor mean affsin. 
And ttse mstat betimes to hear oor prayers. 

Whxdi is such a wretched pervertton of VirgB's hmM* 

thought as Viean would have blashed at: botMr.Ogylby 

lAaltfS OS some amends hj his better lines: 

O wheresoe'er thon art, from tfaeoce <ncllBe» 
And fraat ssBistanee to ay bold design; 
I Pity with me« poor hvsbandnen's anaint, 
And now, as if translatedt hear oar prayers. 

Thia is smue, and to tht purpose: the other, poor mi«- 

Svch wen ^ sCfictoiea of Milbonme, who tmatA fcw 
abactoiai, and of whom k ma^ ba reasonabl/iaiagtactf, Aac 
auBj who iavattxed his design w«re ashamed of Ma lBi»i 



Whaa adndMfoahad aabsMsd^dia tnoMhrttai 
MoUjr aaaarinad, ami feond, lika aH olhara, to ha 

wd mmeidmm Ueentiow* 

L 




e««]i iiid htS/ti, fhMgltl t!ll«:f co&ld mroM Ibtii : ^ Br. 
Bndly iktfaipCed iaUaiik t«r«6 « tninlMiott «f th* ' AmM/ 
^hksh, wfa«Adttggedilitottkew0rld,didlu»t IW«l<Mif «im«^ 
16 cry. I h&ve a«ter Mcn it ; btit that s«eh a tvrstoii tlwr* 
ii, or \aA bMH, perbaps aome old catalogue infatwuA m^ 

Wittt ttOt nrteh better Meetss^ Tr&pp, when hia Tn^f 
tsd his Fi«lfee<lon» had given him reputatieo, attenpced 
another blank veMoD of the ' iBaeid f lo whidhi, notwith- 
Uteding the sdight regard with iifaich it was ireaetd, fa« had 
ftftSfwltfd peneterancfc eno«gh to add the < £(j«g««i^ and 
' 6e«r|fci.' His book may «OtttiMt« ia efxtstcaee at lOhg 
as ft it ae'dtadetlhte refuge of sekool-boyt* 

Since the English ear has been acenstoaicd to the m^M- 
ftaxttu of fofM's Atimbeft, and the dictioii of fotwy has 
beooifle more splvadid, new attlempts ha^e been made %b 
iranslatii Vifgfl ; and aD hit wories have been atlear^d by 
flien better qualified to eoatend with Dryde». I wtti not 
engage ttyself fa an teridloas 6omparisoB> by ofpMtog eae 
pastage to Mother; a woHc of whkSi there would b« no end, 
ttd which might b« often «ffiMstt« withont vse. 

It it not by comparing fine iHth Ihie that tko atrif of 
Igroal ivorks js to be estlmeied, bM by their gsaeral effects 
•nd tikimcee rettOl. It is easy lo note ai»eak Kne, aod 
«iAe one more vigorow in its pi tee ; to find a hafftottt of 
W p i ea ahm in the original, and ttansplaM il by feivt hiio 
the Tersiou: bat what is given to the parts may bo toj^ 
tf^Cted from the whole, and the nader may bo weary, 
Ihoagh the critic may eommeod. Wotlts of hnagfamciou 
ooiBol by their allnrement mid deMght; by their power of 
attracting and detaining the attention. Iha boole is good 
in vtdtt which the reader throws away. Ho ^ol^ it the 
setter who keeps the mfaid in pleating ctptiTity $ whoee 
pSget are pemted with eagerness, aiid in Ik^o of mw plea, 
lore are perased again; and whose conchnion is peieeivei 
wilk tn eye of sorrow, sadi at the traveller cnut ipoA de- 
parting day. 

&y hit proportion of this pfedomhmtion I wttleeMent 
that Dryden should be tried; of this, which, te opposithMl 
toreatoD,mtkes Arlosto the daxlhig and tte pride of Mbly ; 
of this, which, in defianee of eritlditt,eoa«ia«tt Moiupeare 

the tovtreigtt of the dMma. 

Hit hM w«A WM hit • rMtt/ in wy«h hi i»va ^ 
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tain nrheiher it wm not nther the difficulty whicb Im UmuA 
is exhibiting the genuine operations of the heart, than a 
servile sabmission to an tnjadicions andienoe, that illed his 
plays with false magDificenee. It was necessary to liz at^ 
tention ; and the nkiad can bo captivated only by rsdollec- 
taon, or by cnriosity ; by reviving aatnnd sentiments, or 
impressing new appearances of things ; seiitentes were rea* 
dier at his call than images ; he could more easily fill the 
«ar with splendid sovel^, than awaken those ideas that 
slumber in the heart. 

The favourite exercise of his mind was ratiodnatioo; 
.and, that argument might not be too soon at an end, he de« 
lighted to talk of liberty and necessity, destiny and conUn- 
gence ; these he d i scusses in the language of the school with 
so much profandity, that the teniw which he uses are not 
always understood . It is indeed learning, hut learning oat 
of place. « . 

When once he had engaged fainself in disputation thoi^tt 
Howed in on either side: he was now no longer at a loss ; 
he had always objections and solutions atxM>mmand; * vt» ' 
baque provisayi^reoi'-^gave him matter for his verse, and 
he finds without difficulty verse for his matter. 

In comedy, for which he confesses himself not naturally 
qualified, the mirth which h» excites will perhaps not b^ 
found so much to arise from any original humour, or pecu- 
liarity of character nicely distinguished and diligently pur- 
sued, as from incidents and circumstances, artifioea and 
surprises; from jests of actios rather than of sentimeM, 
What he had of humorous ox pasaionate* he seems to have 
had not from nature, but from other poets ; iTnot alwagrs 
as a pli^^ary, at least as an imitator. 

Next to argument, his delight was in wild and dMrins 

tallies of sentiment, in the irregular and eccentric vioLeDce 

of wit. He delighted to tread upon the brink of meaoioc^ 

where light and daricness be^n to mingle; Co approack the 

pradpice of absurdity, and hover ovet the abyss of unidcal 

«raeaney« This inclination sometimes produced 

«which he knew.; as. 

Moire swlftlf , Satt, and fly a loveHi pan. 
Leave wieeki and moatbs bebiod thee in thy ipce* 

- * Arosiin^I flies 

To fruard thee Prom the demons of the air; 



Mv fl ami Off .sword above then^ to d^nplar, 
'An keen, and ground upon the edge of dAjr. 



J 



And aomctiiiiis it iisied in abrarditiMy of #hkk pttbaps 
bfe was not cobscious ; ^ 

Tbeq we apon oor orb's iMt verge ahall go, 

Attd see Ibe ocean leaalDV on the sky ; 
from thence our rolling nefghbours ure shall know, 

And on the Innar world secnrely pry. . 

Tkeae linea bare no meaning ; bot may we not say, in 
initaiion of Cowley on anotber book, 

>Tis so like sense, 'twill serre the tarn as well? . 

This endeavoor after tbe grand and tbe new prodnced 
many sentiments eitber giaat ot boikyi and many images 
either jost or splendid : ^ 

I am as free. as Nature first made man, 
Cre the base laws of senritnde b^:an, 
When wild in woods the noble savage ran. 

o-nis bat becaoM the liTing death ne'er knewv 
Tbey.fear to prove it as a thing that's new : 
Let me tb' experiment before yqa try, 
I'll shew you first bow easy 'tis to dfe. 

• -.-There wiib a forest of diefr darts be strove, 
. And stood like Capaneas defying Jovei 
>^ith his broad sword tbe boidesi beating down, 
While Fate grew pale lest he should win tbe town, 

. And tarn'd the iron leaveii ef his dark book 
To make new dooms, or mend what It mistook* 

— I beg no pity for this moalderiug clay ; V 

For if yon give it burial, there it takes 

Pmsriiiffn of your earth : 

ff burnt, and scatter'd In tbe air,. the winds 

That strew my dost diirase my rovalty, 

And spread me o'er Tour clime; for where one atom 

Of mine shall light, know there Sebastian reigns. 

Of these qaotations tbe two first may bq allowed lo b^ 
great, the two latter only tnmid. , 

Of sacb selection there is no end. I will add only a few 

more passages : of which the first, though it may not par^^ 

baps be quite clear in prose, is not too obscure for p<>etry, 

as the jneaoing that it has is noUe :* 

..No, there is a necessity in fate, 
- Why still the brave bohl man isfntinate; 



« I caanot sea wby.Xohasoa: has thooglit there was any want 
q( clearness in this passage even in prose. Addison has given us 
almost tbe very same thought in veiy good prose : ' If we lode 
forward to Him (the Deity) for help, we shall never be ip dangef 
of falUng down those precipices wnich our imagination is apt to 
create. Like those who walk upon a line« if we keep our eye 
fixed upon one point we may step forward securely; waereas au 
imprudent or cowardly glance on either side will iniklUbly de- 
stroy us.' -Spetf. VOi-^. B. 
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1 He-keept hit olject ever fttUJniirliks 

And that awurance holds bim firm s|id ngbt; 
True, *tta a narrow way that leads to him. 
But rirtt before there to no predict . 

Fear makes men look aside, and so their footing mte. 

Of the images which the two foUawing citations afford, 

4he first is «legaat, th« second magoi^oent ; whether either 

be just, let the reader judge :. 

What predons drops are these. 
Which silently each other's track powtte, 
Bright as yoang diamonds in their infant dew ! 

. Resign your castle—— 
—Enter, brave Sir : For. when you speak the word. 
The srates shall open of their own accord ; 
The genius of the place its Lord shall meet, 
And bow its towery forehead at your feet. 

These burets of extravagance Dryden calls the DaU- 
lahs qf the Theatre ; and owns that many noisy lines of 
« Maximin and Almvnxor' call out £ar vengeaace upon him : 
• but I knew.- says he, * that they were bad enough to idaaae, 
even when I wrote them.* There is surely reason to ens- 
p^ that he pleased himself as weU as his audience; and 
that these, like the harlots of other men, had his love, 
though not his approbation. . , 

He had sometimes faults of a less generpus and splendid 
kind. He makes, like almost all other poett, very frequent 
use of mythology, and sometimes connects religion and 
fable too doaely without distinction. 

He desctnds to display his knowledge with pedantic ot- 

tentation ; as when, in translating Virgil, he says, iaek to 

f the larboard — and veentarboard ; and talks in another 

work, of virtue spooning before the twnrf.— His vanity 

now and then betrays his ignorance : 

They Nature's king throogh Nature's optfoi Tiew'd; 
ReversM, they vIewM Urn lesaen'd to their eyes. 

He had heaidof revising a telescope, and anlucUlyre- 

verses the object. «. v a -i^ 

He is sometimes uneipecledly mean, wnai he descnbes 
the Supreme Being M moved by prftyer to stop the fife of 
London, what is lus ezpressioa i 

A hollow crystal pyramid he ^es» 

In flrmamental waters dipoM above, 
Of thtotthroadttatlngiitoherbe makes, . 

And hoods the aaaus that to their quarry stroia. 
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vrbm hedeaeribes Ui« last day, and tha dedaita ttribimal» 
he intemiiDgles this image : 

When rattling bones togedier Hr, 
From the four quarters of the sky. 

It was indeed never in his power to resist tka temptation 
of a jest. In his ' Elegy on Cromwell :* 

Mo sooner was the Frenchman's canse embraced. 
Than the liglit Monsieur the grave Don outweigVd ; 
HIaAMrtiiiie van*d the soate 

' He had a Tanity, unworthy of his abilities, to shew, aa 
may -be soq^ected, the rank of the company with whom he 
lived, by the use of French words, Vhich had then oxept 
into conversation : such as/rm'cAeifr for eoolntm,fougue 
for IwrtelMee, and a few more, nooe of which the laiH 
gaage has incorporated or retained. They cwttinne ooly- 
where they atood first, perpetnal wandnga to future iano- 
vasAnu- 

These are his faolu of affiectation ; his fanlts of negli^- 
geooa an beyond recital. Soch is the vnevennesa of hie 
QouiioBition^ chat ten Uaea are seldom found together with- 
out something of which the reader is ashamed. Dryden 
waafiorfgid judge of his own pa^es; he seldom stroggled 
after sopreme excelieaoe, bat snatched hi hasto what waa- 
wjUiin his reach ; and when he could content others, was 
himself contented. He did not keep present to his mind an 
idea of pure p^rfootion ; nor compare his works^ such as 
they were, with what they might be madew He knew to> 
whom he should be opposed. He had more music dian 
Waller, mere vigour dian Denham, and more nature dian. 
Cowley ; and from his contemporaries he was in no (Jaager^ 
Standing ttierefore in the highest place, he had no care to 
rise by contending with himself} but, while there was no 
n«ne abov^ his own, was willing to enjoy fame on the. 
easiest terms. 

He was no lover of labour. What he thought soffioient, 
he did not stop to make better ; and allowed himself to Uava 
many parts unfinished, in oonfidenca that the good lines 
woold overbalance the bad . What he had once written, he 
dismissed from his thoughts; and I believe there is no ex- 
ample to be found of any correction or improvement made 
by htm after publication. The hastiness of his productions 
might be the elTect of necessity ; but his ftubsequent ne'-^ 
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cottld hardly h&ve euijr other cause thao imsfati^noe «f 
study. 

What can be said of his versification will be little more 
than a dilatation .of the praise given it by Pope: 

Walter was smooth ; bat Drjdea tau|pht to join 
The varymfc verae, the faU*re«ouDding iiae» 
The long mt^estic march, and energy divine. 

Some knprovements had been -already made in EagUah 
n^bers ; but the foil force of our language was bbt yet 
fiedt; Uie verse that was* smooth was commonly feebla. If 
Cowley had sometimes a finished line,heikad it bychalicet 
Pryden knew how to choose the flowing and the aoArtoas 
words; to vary the pavses, and adjust the accents;; to di* 
versify the cadence, and yet preserve the smoothness of his 
metre* 

Of triplats and Alexandrines, though: he did not intnv' 
dttce the use, he established it. The triplet has long sob-* 
sistod among us. Prydea teems not to have traced it 
higher than to Chapman's Homer i but it is to be fonnd'iit 
Phaei's Viigil, written in the reign of Mary ; and in. HaU*a 
' Satires,' published five yean before the death of ^ittbeth« 

Hie Alexandrine was, I believe, first used by Spensnf 
fas the sake of closing l^is stanza with a fnUer sound. We 
had a longer measure of fourteen Syllables, into which the 
* £neid' was translated by Fiiaer, and other works of the 
ancients by other writers } op which Chapman's ' Iliad* 
was, I believe, the last. 

like xwo first lin«s of Phaer's third * .aioeid' wiU exem<^ 
pli(y this measnr« : 

When Asia's state wss overfbrowa, and Priam's ktefdom stout, 
AU guiltless, by the poif er of gods above was rooted out* 

• As these lines had theif break, or camra, always at the 
eigikth syllable, it was thought, in time» oommodious'to di- 
vide them : and quatrains of lines, alternately, coosistitt^ 
of sight and si:k syllables, malrt the most soft and {deasing 
of oar lyric pleasures i as, 

Relentless Time, destroylBr power, 

Wlilch stouie and brays obey ; 
Who givM to ev'ry flying hour 

To worlt some ttew decay. 

In the Alexandrine, when its power was once felt, soma 
poems, as Prayton's < t'olyolbion/ were wholly writtan^ 
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tnd'toBMtimM the measure* of twelve and fourteen sylla* 
bles were interchanged with one another. Cowley was the 
first thi^ inserted the Alexandrine at pleasure among the 
heroic lines of ten syUables»and from him Dryden professes 
to have adopted it.* 

- The triplet and Alexandrine are not univeis^y ap-i 
proved. Swift always censored them, and wrote some 
lines io ridUmle them. In-examiriing their propriety, it is 
«o be considered, that the essence of rerse is regularity, and 
its ornament is variety. To write Terser >» to dispose syl- 
lables and tounds hannonically by someiuwwn and settled 
rule ; a rule however lax enough to substitute similitude 
for identity, to admit change without breach of order, and 
to relieve the ear without disappomting it. Thus a Latin 
hexameter Is formed from dactyls and spondees dififere^tly 
combined ; the English heroic admits of acute or grave syl- 
lables variously disposed. The Latin never deviates into 
«even feet, or exceeds the number of seventeen syllables ; 
but the Edglish Alexandrine breaks the lawful bounds, and 
.surprises .the reader with two syllables more than he ex- 
{lected. 

The effect of the triplet ik the same ', the ear has been ac 
oustomed to expect a new rhyme in every couplet ; but is 
•on a sudden surprised with three rhymes together, to which 
the reader conld'not accommodate his voice, did he notob< 
tain notice of tiie change from the braces of the margins, 
fiiuraly there as something unskilful in the neceasi^ of toch 
mechanical direction. 

. Considering the metrical art simply as a science, and eou* 
seqnentiy excluding all casualty^ we must allow that tri- 
plets and Alexandrines, insertedby caprice, are interruptioos 
of that constancy to which science aspires. And though 
the variety whick ti&ey produce may very justly be desired* 

• This it sn error. The Alexandrine Inierted zmoni heroic 
lioea of ten svllaUet is found in many of the writers of Queen 
Elizabeth's refirn. it will be safllident to mention Hall, who has 
already been quoted for the use of the triplet : 

At tho' the ttarinr world hanged on hisileeve 
Whenever be smiles to laugh, and when ho sighs to trrievet 

J7«rf r« Sat, BoolE i. Sat. 7. 
Take another Instance : 

for shame! or better write or Ubeo write none. 

JMd.fi.U.Satl.-rJ.Bi 
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yet, io make poKry exwst»^ tiMre ought la be loaie ittted 
mode of admitting tkem. 

Bat till some aach regalatioa can be fon&ed, I wish 
tliem atill to be retained in their pieeent aiate. They are 
sometimes convenient to the poet. Fenton was of epinioi» 
that Dtydea was too liberal, and Pope too spaiing ia.their 



The rhymes of Diyden «i« commonly jnst, and he va- 
locd himself for his readiness in finding them; bathe is 
sometimes open to objection. 

It is the common practice of onr poets to end the second 
line iHtk a weak ov grave qrllable t 

Tofretber o*er the Alps metblaks we fly, 
FUPd with Ideas of fsir Italy. 

Bryden sometimes pats the weak rhyme in the first : 

Laagb, all the powers that farovr tyranny, ' * 
And all die ttaniing army of thetiky. 

SometimjBa he condndes a period or paragraph widi tha 
first line of a couplet, whidi, thon^ the French seem to do 
it without irreg«larity,al«ays diseases in English poetry. 

The Alexandrine, though much his fayourite, is not aU 
ways Tf ry diligently.fabricated by him. It invariably re- 
quires a break at the sixth syllable; a rale which the mo- 
dem FMnch poeta never violate, bat whidk Dryden aomo- 
times neglected : 

And with paternal dranderiiadlcatear Ut flironek 

Of Dryden's works it was said by Fiope, that ' he could 
select from them better specimens of every mode of poetry 
than any other English writer could supply.' Perhaps no 
nation ever produced a writer diat enriched his language 
with such a variety of models. ' To him we owe the im- 
provement, perhaps the completion, of our metre, the re- 
finement of our language, and much of the correctness of 
our sentiments. 'By him we were taught saptre et/dri, 
td tliink naturally and express forcibly. Though Davies 
has reasoned in rhyme before him, it may be perhaps main^ 
tained that he was the first who joined argoment with pdetry . 
He shewed us the true bounds of a>transIalor'ii liberty. 
"What was said of Rome, adorned by Augustus; may be ap- 
plied by an eany metaphor to English poetry embellislied 
bx^Hii^ kUerMam inveitU, monnoremm rtii^it. 
Mck and hr left it marble. 
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And (raw at kvt, cMlvnted Pvoa^rpiiHr* • 
Can an ner mother's earnest prayers decline. 
Whatever thou It be, O nlde oWYeBtle coaiM* 
And with t^ smiles oar Bold attempts enforce ; 
With me th*^ unknowing rnstics' wants relieve* 
And, though on earth, oar sacred vows recdTe. 
> . '• ' ' ' 

Mr. DrydeD, having received from Rymer his KemMflcs 
on the Tn^^ediea of thQ last Age,'* wrote obacrvationa on 
the blank leaves : which, having been in the possession of 
Mr.Garrick, ara by his favour communicated to the poUie, 
that no particle of Dryden may be lost. - 

' That we may less wonder why pity and terror are not 
now the only q^ringa on which our tragedies move, and that 
Shakspeare may be more excused, Bapin confesses that the 
IVendk tragedies now all ma on the tendrej and gives the 
reason, because love is the passion which most predominates 
in our souls, and that thwefore the passloaa represented 
become insipid, unless they are conformable to the thoughts 
of the audience. ' But it >a to be concluded* that this. pas- 
sion works not new amongst the French so str<»ngly as the 
odier two did amongst the ancients. , Amongst us, who have 
a stronger genius for writings the operations from the wri> 
ting are much stronger; for the raising <>f Sbakspeare'a 
passions is mora from the ezcelienoy of the Words and 
thoughts^ than the justness of the occasion; and* if he has 
been able to pick single oocasions, he has never founded 
the whole leaamably : yet, by the genius of poetry in 
writing, he has sooceeded. 

' Rapinattribulee more to the diciiOt that is, to the woida 
•ad diseourse of a tragedy, than Aristotle haa done, who 
places themia Ae last rank of beauties ; perhiqps, only last 
in order, beeanser they are the last product of the design, of 
tiie diqwsition or connexion of its parts ; of the cbaraetara, 
of the manners of those characters, smd of tha thoogihta 
proceeding f^wi jdiose manners. Rapin's words ara ra 
markable : ** Tit not the admiraUe intrigue, ikt suipriaiag 
events, and «ilnonlinary incidents^ that niake the battnty 
of a tn^^y ; *d$ fha discourses, when they are natural 
and passionate) tp aiaiSbakspeareV 
'Ihe parts of a poem, tragic or herole, are, 
'1. The fable itself. 

'S. The order or manner of its eontrivanee. In lelaliDia , 
tothalihoie. 
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' S. Hm mtiuwn, or decency of the dhartteten, In quak- 
ing or MCing what is premier fw then, ud proper to be 
ilynro by the poet. 

'4* The thous^ which expreet the mannere. 

' fl; The words which express those thooghts. 

*Itt the last of these, Homer excels VirgU: Virgil all 
the other aDdent poets} and Shskspeare all medcm poets. 

* Forthe second of these, the order: the meaning is, that 
a'fsUe onght to have a beginning, ndddlOf and an end, all 
jut nod natnral ; so that that part, «. g, which is the middle; 
Goold not Danirally be dw begfamiiig or end, and so of the 
rest: all depend on coe aaotfan^ Hke the links of n cturiona 
chain. If tenor and pity are only to be raised, certainly 
this aathor follows AristodVs rales, andjSophoeles and £a- 
ripides' example; batjoymay be raised too, and that doobly. 
either by seeing a widced man punished, or a gOod man at 
last fertonate; or perhaps indignation, to see wickedness 
prosperons, and goodness depresaed: both these may be 
profitable to the end of a tribady, reformatioD of manners; 
bat the last Improperly, only as it begets pity in the andi- 
cnce: though Aristotle, I oonfess, places tragedies of this 
kind in the second form. 

'■ He who nndertakes to answer this excellent critique of 
Mi:. 1tymer,in behalf of onr.English poeM against the Greek, 
onglfat to do it in this manner: either by yielding to him 
Ae g^atest part of what he contends for, which oonsistt in 
this, -that the jui^^, I. «. the design and condnet of it^ is 
more condodng in the Greeks to those ends of tragedy, 
which Aristotle and he propose, namely, to caaae tenor and 
pi^ ; yet the ^antmg this does not set the Ghreeks aibore 
the-fiagUshpoett. 

' Bat the answerer ought to prove two things : ^tr8t,That 
tfaa fable is not the greatest mastetplSce of atragedy, diodgh 
h be the foundation of it. : 

' Secondly, That other «ids as sultahle to ths nature of 
tragedy may be foond iff the English, which were not in the 
Greek. 

* Aristotletilaoes the fable first; not quoad dignUatem, 
ied fuoadJUndmtenhim: for a faUe nefw so motringly 
contrived to those elds of his, pity and terror, will operate 
nothing on oor tffieotions, exeept the charaetert, 
ihodghis, and wofds, are saHidae. 
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.*69 th«l it remaSnt for Mr.Ryviet to vtovt, tiiat ill %U 
those, or the greatest port of. thengt, we anriaferior to So« 
phodes and Earipides ; and this he has offered, nt, in some 
measure ; bat, I Uiink, a little paxiiiUy to the andcnti. 

'For Uieiable itself, 'tis in the. English more adorned 
With episodes, and larger than lA the Greek -poata; oonse- 
qoently moM diverting. For, if the action be but 4)iie» and 
that plain, without any conntertom. of design or episode, 
I. e. underplot, how can it be so pleasing as the Engliah, 
^bich haTe both nndendot . and a tamed design, which 
keeps the audience in eiqpeotatioa of the catastrophat where* 
as in the Greek poets we. aea through the )rhole design at 
first. 

* For the characters, they are neither so many nor mo 
▼arioos in Sophocles and £aripides» as in Shakniears and 
Fletcher: «nly they are more adapted to those endsof tra* 
gedy which AriatoUe commends to us, pity and terror. 

• * The manners flow fnm the diaracters, and consequeMly 
mast partake of their advantages and disadvantages* 

* The thoughts and Words, which are the fourth a^ fifth 
beauties of tragedy, are certainly more noble and more 
poetical in the English than in the Greek, which must b* 
proved by comparing them somewhat more equitably than 

' Mr* Rymer has done. 

. ' After all, we need not yield that the English wny is 
less condocjng to move pity and terror, because they oAea 
shew virtue oppressed, and .viee pauished: where they do 
pot both, or elUker, they are not to be defended. 
' *.'And if we should grant that the Greeks perfofased- 
this better^ perhaps it may admit of dispute, whether, pity 
and terror are either the prime» or at least the only ends of 
tragedy. ^ • 

* 'Tis, not enough that Aristotle had said so ; for Afia> 
totle drew his models of tragedy fr«m SofAodes and Eioii- 
pides ; and if he )iaA seen oors, migh. have changed hia 
miod. And chiefly we hAve to say. (what I hinted oa phy 
and terror, in the last paragraph save one), that the paiiia|t« 
ment of vice, and reward of virtue, are the most ade^nate 
ends 6f tragedy, because most conducing to good aamplo 
of life. Now, pity is not so easily raised for a oriadnai 

^^^H^j^ andent tragedy always represenu its chief ptoaoik 
'tis for an innouutmui ; tad the sufferini af i»4 
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pocfUiDe and panishmeut of the offender is^'the tsatare of 
English tragedy: contrarily, ia the Greek; i&Qooence » 
wihaft^ often, and the offender escapes* . Then we are not 
touched with the sufferings of any sort of men somach as. 
q€ lovers; tod this was almost unknown to the ancients : 
ao that they neither administered poetical jnstice, of which' 
Mr*Rymer boasts, so well as we ; neiU^-knew they the 
best common-place of pity, which is love* 

*Ha therefore unjustly blames us for not building ton 
what the ancients left ns; for it seems, upon oottBideratioor 
o€ the premises, that we have wholly finished what they 
began* . 

* My judgment on this piece is this ; that it is extremely 
learned, but that the author of it is better read in the' 
Oreek Uian in the English poets; that all writers ought to. 
study this critique, as the best account I have ever seen of 
the ancients ; that the model of tragedy, he has here giv^n , 
is excellettt, and extremely correct ; but that it is not th«' 
only model of all tragedy, because it is too much circum- 
scribed in plot, characters, &;c.; and, lastly, that we may 
be taqghthere justly to admire and imitate the ancients, 
without giving them the preference with this author, ia- 
prejudice to our own country. 

'Want of method in this excellent treatise makei thr 
thooghts of the author sometimes (rfncure* 

<His meaning, that pity and terror are to be moved, is, 
tiiatthey are to be moved as the means, conducing to th$' 
ends of tragedy , which are pleasure and instnictioti4 
. * .And' these twp ends may be thus distinguished. The 
chief end of the poet is .to please; for his immediate !«• 
patation depends on it. . 

' The great end of the poem is to instruct, Irhich is peiu 

. fintned by .-making pleasure the vehicle of that instructioo ; 

Am* poesy is an art, and all arts are made to profit.-^iiap<h. 

' The pity, which the poet is to labour for, is for tlie 
criminal, not for those or hiv whom, he has murdered, or 
who have been the occasion of the tragedy. The tenror is 
likewise in the punishment of the same criminal ; who, if 
he be represented too great an offender, will not be pided ; 
if altogMher innocent, his punishment will be nnjust. 

'AnotherobscurityiSfWhere he says, Sophocles perfected 
r tttgttijr by intMdttdag the third actor ; that is, he meant 
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three Iciois 6f 'wtion: one eompuy ainging, wt speaiclBg; 
another pUying on the music; a third dancing. . 

* To auke a trae jodgment in this eompeticionbetwixt 
the GMek poets and^the English, in tragedy : 

' Consider, First, Hov Aristotle has defined a tribady. 
Seeondly^ What he assigns the end of it to be. Thirdly^ 
What he thinks the beauties of it. Fourthly, The ueans 
to attain the end proposed. 

' Compare the Greek and English tragic poets jnsdy, nhd 
without partiality, according to those rules. 

* Tiien, Secondly, Consider whether Axistode has.made n 
just definitimi of tragedy ; of its parts, of its ends, and of 
its beauties; and whether he, having not seen^iay othdrs 
but those of Sophocle8,'£uripides, &e. had ortnUy coidd 
determiae what 411 the excellences of tragedy are, and 
wherein they consist. 

' Next, shew in what ancient tragedy was defici«it ; for 
example, in the narrowness of its plots, and feiraess of 
persona; and try whether that be not a fault in the Gnelt 
poets ; and whether their exceltency was so great, whentfaia 
variety wasviaiUy so little ; or whether what they did was 
not very easy to do. 

' Then make a judgment on what the English have added 
ta their beauties : as, for example, not only more plot, bnt 
also new passions: as,namdy,thatof lore, scarcely touched 
on by the ancients, exceptin tins one example of Phadm, 
cited by Mr. Bymer: and in that how short they were of 
Fletcher! 

* Prove also that love, being an heroic passion, is fit for 
tragedy, which cannot be denied, because of tiie example 
alleged of Phaedra : and how far Shakspeaxe has ouidoMl 
them in friendship, &g. 

.' Td return to the beginning of this inquiry ; coarider if 
pity and terror be enough for tragedy to move ; and I bSNt 
Iteve, npon a true definitixm of tragedy, it will be found 
that its work extends {BitUer, atad that it is to reform ma»* 
ners, by a delightful r^resentatioh of human IKe in great 
persons, by way of dialogue. If this batme, then not only 
pity and tenror are to be moved, as the only means to taring 
us to virtue, but generally love to vutue*- and hatred to 
vice; by riiewihg the rewards of one, aad pttiushments'of 
the «tber; at least, hy-xeBdering virtoa'afarayi a^i^aWt 



ilvmi)i» It 1(eplwim«Bforciiiiai« } udTiet datcfetaUe, though 
it lt« vhiBwn triaivphiAt. 

< If,.th«D» the encooragtnwDt of Tirtno ud diaeonrago- 
Tfa/UK% (4 viot bo tho pKoperends of poetry intragedy, pity 
•imI t«iTor, thoogh good im»ii3» aie not the only. - For all 
tho panioovin their tMmt, Are to he set in a femieiii; u 
joy» ikoger, lore, fear, an to be need as the poetli cemnon^ 
plaeoa ; and a general concraament for the princi^ aeion 
|a to be raised, by making them appear each in their ohi^. 
VftCters, their words» and actions, as wUl intenst the andi- 
eace in their fortones. 

* And if, after all, in a larger sense, pity comprehends 
this ooneemment for the good, and terror iadndes detest»> 
tion for tha bad, then let as consider whether the Enghsh 
hftvie not aoswend this end of tragedy as well as the aa> 
dents, or perhaps better. 

. * And hert Mr. B^ymer's ofajeotions against those plays 
«l« to.be impaxtially weighed, that we may see whether 
they ere of weight enough to torn the balanoe against onr 
oooittiymen. 

* It is evident those plays, which he arraigns, have moved 
both tfioie psssioDS in a hi|^ degree upon the stage. 

To give the glory of this away, from the poet, and tc 
place St opon the acton, seemji nnjost. 
. * One reason is, beoaoae whatever actors (hey have fbiudy 
the event has been the same; that is, the same passiene 
have been always moved ; which shews that there is sOnM< 
thing of force and merit in the pUys themselves, condodng 
to the design of raising these two passions : and snpposa 
them ever to have been excellently acted, yet action oaly 
adds grace, v^onr, and more life, upon^ stage ; bat can- 
not give it wholly where it is not iirst» Bat, secondly, I 
dare appeal to those who have never seen them aieted, if 
4i^ have not loond these two passioasmoved within ^anss 
V^ if the general voice will cnny it, Mr. Ryowr's prejuc 
diee will lake off his iCngle testiaraqy. 

'This, bdag matter ol fact, is reasonably to be esta* 
bUihed by this appeal; as, if one manaeyeit ia nighty trhsB 
die list of the wokld oondode it tohedsy, there needs ac 
farther argomant agidntt him that it is so. 

' If he -ttiie that the gaBeral tasti is depraved, Us argn- 
VMtti to prove this can at best bat evinoo that car posu 



toQkjwtthsbtttwftjtortfiMdMtse puskms: bat«3Ep«i>i. 
enoe proves agftinat him, diat thoae means, which they hmrt 
•used, have been suooetefiil, and hare iiroduced thMtt.- 

^ And one reason of that sneoess is, in my opinion, this; 
that Sbakspeare and Fletcher hare writtwi t^ llie fgtaiva 
of the mg& and nation in which thejNlived; for tikoogh Ba- 
^re, as he objects, is the same in all places^ and reaam 
too the same ; yet the climate, the age, thp dispositioii of 
the people, to whom «. poet writes, ma$%e so • dififeiient> 
<faat wtoLi pleased the Greeka would not satisfy mt ^af^ish 
audience. ' 

^And if^they proceed opoa a foundation of tmev zuasoa 
to please the' Athenians than Shakspeure and- Fletcher te 
please the Enj^sh, it only shewa that the Athmiaae w&e 
a more judicious people ; but the poet'sbnsiness is ceitaioly 
to please the audience. ' 

J Whether our Eogtish audience have been (leased hi. 
therto with acorns, as he calls it, ol with bread, is tlM 
next question; that is, whether the meaas which Shafc- 
speare and Fletcher have used, in their plays, to raise thoae 
t>aasions before-named, be better applied to the ends by the 
Greek poets than by them. < And perhaps we shall not 
grant liim this wholly: let it be yielded that a writer is 
not to run down with the stream, or to please the peopla 
by their usual methods, but rather to reform their jndgt 
neau, it still remains to prove that our theatre needs thie' 
tatak reformation. 

' < The faults, which he has found in their design, are ra- 
cier wittily aggravated in many places than reasonably 
u^ed ; iifid as much mfty be returned on the Greeks by 
one who were as witty as himself. 
: /They destroy not^ if they are granted, the focuidati<Hi' 
of the fabric ; only tak6 away from the beauty of tbb sym- 
metvy; fbr example, thefaulta in the ohartMSter of the* 
King,;in <<King and •Ko>kiag,'^ are not, as he «alls dMOS/ 
such as render him detestablo, but oalyittperfeetS(»isirhid^ 
aecompaay human nature, aad are fer the most put ix- 
cased by the violence of hie love; s« Ukat tifey'deitiio^' 
■ot oar pity or coneernmeat for him : this anawe» itaif be 
applied to most of his ob^eedoM of that Und. > -^ 
• ^And3UUao«mtt]ittia^tnaByBnird«fr8,K^htD he is ilo> 
asrevikble but for one, ia tho eeverely arraigfti* ^ hUa; 
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tor, it ftdds to <mr Itorror 8^d detestatim of the crimiBal ; 
and poetic jnttite is not neglected neither ; for we atah 
Mm in owr minds for every offence whieh he commits ;-«ad 
dw p^^t, whidi the poet is to %tm on the andience, is not 
so iBtich in the death of an offender as the raising a horror 
of hif crimes. 

* That the criminal should neither be whoU j gniltjr, not 
wlwtly innooent, but so participating of both as to moYO 
both pity and terror, i» certainly a good role, but not>per* 
petttfdly to be observed ; ibr that were to make all tragedies 
ttoo much alike; whioh objection he foresaw, bnt has not 
flBlty~ answered. 

*To condode, thereforo; if the plays of the ancients 
are more correctly plotted, oiira are moro beantifoily 
written. And, if we can raise passions as high on worse 
fbondations, it shews. onr genius in tragedy is greater; for 
in all other parts of it the English have manifestly ex- 
celled them.' 

The original of the following letter is preserved in the 
X4br«ry at Lambetht and was kindly impan^dto the pobHc 
Hy ihe reverend Pr. Yy«e. 

Copy of an original letter from John Dryden, Esq. to 
his sons in Italy, from a MS. in the Lambeth Library, 
marked No. 939, p. 56. 
C St^encribedj . 

* Al illnstrissimo Sigre. 

Cairo Dryden Camariere 

d'Honore A.S.S. 

' In Roma. 

' Franca pfer Maatona. 

< Sept. the 8d,oM Kyle; 
' Dear Sons, 
' Being now at Sir William Bowye}r*s in the conntry, Z 
caaaot write at large, becaase I ^d myself somewhat in- 
diapaaed with « cold, and am thick of bearing, ratbef 
worse thant was in town* I am glud to find, by yoor 
letter- of Joly 26tit, yoar style,, that you ar^ both in 
b^th; bat wondef yon shonJd think mf «a negligort a« 
to inigiitto gii;e<you an ai^eoont of the-. shipi to which you 
panel is to eonw. I- have written to you two or three 
Utters ooBoeraing it,, which X hava seftt by iftf? han48, an 



I told jomt slid do«bt not but ^o« have (h«m b«for« Cliitf 
eu «nrhrt to ywi» Being out of town^.I have Ibrgotxeo 
tfaa ahipPa nanMv which yoor motkra ^iU inquires *^4 pnt 
it into h«r letter* whi<^ is joined wiUl Mine. . Bat thQ 
maatev's naae Iremeadwr : heis.oalled Mc* Q«lph Thmrp; 
the ship is bound to Leghon, consigned to lV(r* Poler and 
Mr. Thbaias BaD) mArohMKs. I am oC yov opinioo>.that 
hy Toason's means almost aU oar lettefB.have miscwri^ 
far tUs last year. Bat, howeTer» he has missed of his da*, 
sign in the dedication, thoi^ he had prepared tha book 
lor it; for, in every figoxe of £neas, he has caused hi» 
to be drawn like Khig William, with a hooked nose. After 
my letnm to town^ I intond to alter ^ play of Sir Robert 
Ifoward's, written long since, and lately put into my 
hands; it is called < The Conquest of China by the Tar- 
tan.' It will cost me six weeks' study, with the probable 
benefit of a hundred, pounds. In the mean time I am 
writing a song for St. Cecilia's Feast, who, ypu know, is 
the patroness of music. This is troublesome, and no way 
beneficial ; but I Could not deny the stewards of the feast, 
who came in a body to me to desire that kindness, nbe of 
them being Mr. Bridgeman,* whose parents are your mth'' 
therms friends. I hope to send yott thirty guineas between 
jItfichaelnAS and Christmas* of which I will give you an 
accoDDt when I come to town., I remember the counsel 
you give me in your letter ; but dissembling, though Uw" 
fttl in some cases, is not my talent; yet,,for your sake, I 
will struggle with the plain openness of my nature, and 
keep in my.just resentmeiit.agiunst that degenerate order. 
In.tfie mean time, I flatter not myself with any manner of 
hopes, but do my duty, and suffer .£or Grod's sake; bein^ 
aiMred, befoee-haad; never to be rewarded, though the 
times should alter. Towards the latter end of this month, 
defMember, Charles will begin to leeorer his perfect health, 
aeeording to his nativity^ which« casting it myself,! tm 
Mttn is true, and all things hitherto hare happened aoooid* 
iagly to the vety time Umt I predicted them : I hope a» 
the aame time to reeovermarahcahh, aocoardii^to ay aga. 
Bemember me to poor Hany» whose prayers I eaiteitly 
desire. My Vitgii succeeds in the world beyond its deant 
or my expeetatloii. You Imow the profits might have besA 
ibom; but neither my owMcienca nos ngr hoaou vooMt 
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sjUffer iM to take tham } but I nertlt can repent of my mni« 
auaej, etnoe I am thoioagUj peMuaded of the jwtiM of 
t)ie cause for wkich I mffer. It haa pletted God to f aiaa 
up maay friends to me amongst toy enemies, ttaongh they 
who ought to have been my friends are negligent of »e» 
I am called to dinner, and cannot go on with this lettAfy' , 
vhich I desireyon to exoose ; and am 

. * Yonr most affectionate faihef f 

'JOHM Dktden/ 

SMITH. 

feovuNt) SuiTil iA one of those lacky writers who have^ 
^tbout much labour, attained high reputation, a^d who 
aie mentionM with reverence rather fbr the possession 
than th6 exertion of nncommon abilities. 

Of his life little is known; and that little claims no 
praise bat what can be given to intellectual excellence 
seldom employed to pay virtaons purpose. His character, 
as given by Mr* Ofdisworth with ijl the partiality of friend- 
ship, whicli is said by Dr. Burton to shew * what fine things 
toe man of pftrts can say of another,', and which, however, 
eomprisei great part of what can be known of Mr. Smith, 
it is better to trabscribe at once than to take by pieces. I 
shUI svbjoin soch little memoriilB ha accident has enabled 
iMtocollect* 

Mr.^DMUND Smith was the only son of an eminent 
merchant, oo« Mr* 27eale, by it dao^ler of the famous 
Baron Lechmere. Some misfortunes of his father, which 
were soon followed by his death, were the occasion of the 
aos's being left rny young in the hands of a nf ar telalioti 
(one who marri^ Mr. Keale's sister) whoso name waa 
Smith* 

This gentleman and his lady tneated him bs their own 
child, and put him to Westntinatir ScbMl* nnder the cam 
of Dr. Busby; whqaoa, After. the loss of his faithfhl and 
generous guardian (whosA.name he asenmed and retained) 
he was rMuoved. to ChristHshurah* in Oxford, and ther» 
by his aunt handsomely maintained till her death; alter 
iThioh be continuedAmentbor of that learned and ingaaiow 
aocietjr till ^riihia 6ra yefura of hit owb$ though* sometidw 
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btfonUs leariog. Chrbt-chnfch, 1m wit sent for by .« 
mother to Worcester, and owned and acknowledged ca Imt 
kfitiniate son ; which had not been.mentiotwd^ but to wip« 
off the aeperaiona tbtt were ignoraotl j east by some oa hie 
bivtb« It is to be remembered,^ for our .^thor'a bouosr, 
that, when at Westmtnstn election be stood a<»uididflte 
for one of the oniyenities, he so signally diatingaiabed 
himself by his oonspicnons perfoxmances, that there arose 
no small contention between the representatite electors of 
Tlrinity College, in Cambridge, and Christ«hnrcb, in Oxon, 
which of those two royal societies should adopt hinf as 
their own. Bat the electors of Trinity College having 
the preference of choice that year, they resolutely elected 
bim,; who yet, being invited at the same time to Christ^ 
church, chose to accept of a studentship there. Mr. 
Smith's perfections, as well natural as acquired^ seem to 
httve been formed upon I^orace's plan, who says, in his 
' Art of Poetry,* 

—Ego nee stodfuoi sine divlte Tens, 
Nec.rade qald profit video lageDlum ; alterius lie 
Altera irascit opem res, et cor\}tu*at amice. 

He was endowed by nature with all those excellent and 
necessary qualifications which are previoos to the aconn^ 
plishment of a great man. His memory was laicge and 
tenacious, yet by a curious felicity chiefly sosceptiUe of 
the finest impressions it received from the best anthers ha 
read, which it always preserved in their primitive strength 
and amiable order. 

He had a quidcness of apprehension and vivaeity of 
nnderstanding which easily took in and sormoonted Ae 
most subtle and knot^parts of mi^emaities and metap^ 
aios< His Wit was prompt and flowing, yet solid and pteiFtt^ 
ing; his taste delicate, his head clear, aad bis way ef ez<> 
pressing his tbooghts perspicuous and engi^ng. I shafi 
say nothing of his person, which yet was so well tnmed, 
that no neglect of himsdf in his dresa conld render it dis- 
a^eidAe; insomuch thkt dip fair-tez, who obswred and 
Mcemed him, at once eommended and reproved him by tiie 
name of the handsome sloven. An eager but gdieroftt 
andnoMe mnnladoa grew up with him ; which (as it were 
a ratioBal sort of instinct) pndied bim upon striving to tt- 
0^ in every ar» and alienee that^old mnke him a credit 
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^^hit GoOegty'aBdrdiat eoIUge ths wBaBMBt of lite noit 

' IttMnsdi'aad poUtt UnivBrrity; and it tvM hit baqppitoMs 

to hatfo -scleral oontsnponnas and foOotr-nndaiti idio 

•zttrebed-and caeitBd this virtiw in UiaBMlvw,'aiid'otlien 

. ihtnby bttcopioig so dcaer^adlj in fMOor trfth thit «g8, 

and so good a proof of its- irioo diMaruMit. Hia'^dg* 

inoDt, natnralljr gbddj aooo riptnad into an ex^nlsiM fine- 

HOM and disttagnialiing sagaettj, wbieh, as It was Aftive 

tnd lms7,ioit was Tigoroas and aiaaly, kMiping «yen paeoa 

with a rich and strong imaguatkn, alw^s iipon the wing, 

•nd narer tired widi a^ddng. Hmca it was, that though 

ha writ as yonng as Cowlaj, he had an poeriUtica ; and 

Ids aarUeat pradoetions were so iar fiwn having any thing 

in tham maaa and Rifling, that, Uka the janior oonpo^ons 

of Mr. Stepney, they aay make gray anthon bhiah. There 

are many of his first essays in oratory, in epigram, el^^y, 

and epiqoa, acfll handed about the Univarahy in manoseript, 

which shew a masterly hud $ and, though maimed and 

injured by frequent transeribingi make their way into our 

itiost cddmtsd miseaUanies, where they shine with un- 

Gonmon histre. Besides those venae fai dM Oxford bodes 

which be could not help setting his name to» several of his 

•ompositiooa came abroad under other aianes» which his 

own aingnlar modesty and faithfol iilenoe strove in vain' 

to eoaeaal» The Enennia and public CoUeetiena of the 

University upon State SabJeMb were navar ia aoch esteem, 

either for degy and eoogratnlatlon, as when he oantiflAted 

most largely to them ; and it waa natufal far thoee' who 

knew hie peeoUar way of wvitiag to torn to hie ihan in 

the woric, as by ftr the most velisUag part ofithointeHain* 

meat. Am liis peats ware axtraeadinary, to m widl' knew 

.howtolmprovathem; aadaotoiilytopolis&tfiadfaBMmd, 

bat enchase it in the asost solid and dnnMe metal. Though 

he was an aeadamic the greatest part of his liiie, yet he 

c on tracted no eooniess of temper, no epioe of jidaatty, no 

itch of dilatation, or abatfamte vontentioD fee dM did or 

aew fhfleeophy, no aaaaming way of diotatfng to <MlMrs, 

which are fMdta'(thoagh exdnaable) whieh aadia tM-hiaes- 

dbly led taitb who ioro oanstrafaied to dwell Idag WiUli the 

waHs of a^rfvate oo&cge. HIa oo nver s at ioa waa iplkbaaat 

•ad inatrnetiNne ; and What Horace said of Ftotiaa» Vaviast 

and Tiiga,aightjtudyha applied to Urn: ^ 

NU ego oootolerin jucuado saaos Anleo.^-flM. v. I 
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i M etrreet « wiitf r tsbe wm in hiBJanoii «Ubortt» pfecer, 
]m rtad tha woiks of otlwn witliieaiidoor« aad roervvd Ids 
gTMtMt tevwhy lor h» own ooMpontiaos; being readier M 
fberiah tod.iMlvMiee than damp or depnaa nneiBg genius, 
jiad M pa^tm of baiog exceUad binsell (if any oonld exeel 
tiim) aa isdnatvionsio excel others.. 

It vexe to be viahed be bad cooiQed himself to a partt* 
c«lar profession who was capable of anspaasing in any ; bat, 
in thiSk his wantof applioatiea was in a greatmeaaare owing 
x/^ bi> vent of doe eneow^ement. 

He pasatd through the exercises of tbe CoU^fO and Vnlh 
versity with oaosanl applaoae; and thotq;h he often aoffeiw 
«d his friends to call him nS from his retirements, and te 
lengtiien oat thoee jovial avocations^ yet his retnm to hit 
studies, was so mnch tbe more passienate, and hia intentioa 
.upon tbeee refined pleasores of reading and thinking ao vie> 
))enaat (to wbu^his faoetioos and nnbended intervala bort 
no pvoQpniop) that Uie habit grew nptm him, and ihr aeiiea 
of peiMtation and refiectioa being k^it np whole wtttka to- 
gether, he ooald bettevsort bis ideni, and take in the aoadry 
parts of a science at oae view, without, intexraption or ca» 
Mop* Some indaed of his acqnaiatancB, who wefepleased 
|o di9t)ngni9h between tbe wit andthe soholar,extoUcd him 
fdtogether on the account of these titles; bat othai% who 
ko«w him better, conld not forbear doing him jastica as a 
prodigy in both kiads. He had aignaliasd. himself, in the 
sehool»> as a pbiloaopber and polemie of extensive know, 
(edge and deep' penetration; and went throogh all the 
poaraea. with a wise regard to letm dignity and importanco 
of each sciaoQe. i remember him in* the pivinity-ariiool 
lespondiog add dispating with apeespicaofla energy, a ready 
jsaactpess, and commanding force of aigsament, lAen Dr. 
Jane worthily presided in the chair ; whoaa eondeaeending 
j)9d difiQtereated oommiwriaticnot him gave him each a 
faputatioo $§ sUenoed tbe eavioaa. vialiea of hia enemies^ 
^9 dunt net coatradici'tha apprtbalimi af ao prolband a 
muster i»the^ogyw None of thoaaeelf>eafiieienftonataroa 
who hava either toiad with philotophy,<by aHeBptiag tv 
Ki4i0Qlei|,.or>9iava<eaBaaBbcred it with oorel tahaa and 
hardenaone etptanatioaa* anderstood its real wiigfat aa* 
poq^y.Mf 9o:weU as My. Smith* . He was too dieeendm 
to allow of the-.aharaottr of anfttoOMe^ mggad* and ak 
p> wbicbsome superfiQial sciolists (so very 9Wl9i^ and 
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poUto M to sdmliof no tmpNuivn) tidm lott ^^ ^|. 

lliliiUiigiBddeaeew«aitt.«ioa]idedprei«idie«)|^^^K^ 4 
tothi»aortoftiiidk8» H« knev tlM thoniy ttn^ ^^^^^ 
losophyicrftd wdl to {dnft ia tks tne 'doctrui^ ^^^U/^ 
^^fjtoa ; and looked upon Khod^viaity asvpoik « ^ ^ 9^* 
w«U-wrongkt aimour» vbioh might tt onco adoia %,|?^Bii ^ 
tlM Chiisttauk hero, aad eqnip biok for the combat]/^ ^'^^iiici 
Mr. Smith' had a long and perfect iadinacy 1^ . , 

&nA and Latin dasaics; with which he had^^' che 
eompeted wheteTer was worth perasing in tlj^ j '"^'y 
Spanish, and Italian (to which languages ha w«s wZ^^^' 
jer), and in all the eelehrated writers of hU o^ ^J*|^- 
Bat thea, aocovdiog to the cmcioas obsenratioQ ^ ^, r^ 
Earl of Shafterimry, he kept the poet in awt by mA,^ 
criticism ; and, as it were, marked the two att, |^, ^y^^ 
sMtnal sapport and improvement* There was aot % tract 
oC credit upon that subject which he had not dUigeaily ex. 
^amine^^; ^m Aristotle down to Hedelin and Bossa ; aq 
that, Iwring each role constantly before him, he eoaldcairy 
the an throagh every poem, and at once point ant ih« 
graces and deformities. By this means he seemed to ras^ 
with a design to oonect as well as imitate* 
; Being thqs prepared, he conld not bat taste every little 
delieaoy that was set befora him ; though it was impossible 
lor him at the same time to be f!ed and aouri^ed with aajjn 
tbintbiit what waaadMaatial and lasting. -. He eoDsidered 
thd ancients and modetnsnot as parties or rivals forfaoiei 
hot aa axchiteota npcn one and the same plan^ the Art* of 
Poetry; aecoiding to which he judged, approved, and 
blamed, wfthont ilattery or detraction. If he did not ak. 
ways commend thecompoMtioas ot others, it. was not il)< 
aatnre (which was not in his temper), bat sftrict jostice 
would not let him call a few flowers set in ranks^ a glib 
measore, and so many couplets, by the name of poetry ; he 
was of Ben Jonson's opinion, who conld net admire 

• 

—Verce9 as smooth and 'Wtfk as crettaKi 
la wUch tiiere was neither deptk nor streaau 



And therefore, though his want of complaisance for some 
•len's overbearing vanity made him enemiee, yet the better 
part of-maaUiid were obliged, by the freodon^iol his rt-, 

IMioo*., . , 

'His Bodleian 3pee«h« though ta]t^ ffoi^ s^yemotf r' ' 
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ifliperfect««nr,'^atk tk«4n»:4h«irtrld^kqiR4ISMtiftjnwter 
ha nfM of the Gkei(9iiiaB:«lavu»Q«» wuwA -milki thti iooft* 
ciawMft ud faro*, of IdomoMbtoH, ttio.ebgMat.aBd movii^ 
tvns of "Bhuy, oadtiM ae«tec8Dd}viM9afiiotiMit«f Xaeitao. 
Sinoe Taoplooiid QjoaoomiiMni, no aion>«adantoad.Ii«- 
»aco faettar, ei poc ioH y o» to hU boppirjdu^ioB, roHteg »bi» 
ben, beantilnt inaiery* and.altonuitofliixtiito of • Ae ooft 
and Mibliine. TbiM aodaand Drt.HaBnea^.ode» to him, the 
finest geoioa for Lado lyrio since the Angoatao age. His 
friend Mr,PhiIips*s Ode to Mr. St. John <Uta Lerd.Bo- 
liDgbfDke> after the mennar of Horaee^a Loooij, or Am*- 
torian Odes» is oertainly. a maater^pieee ; bnt Ifr . SmUh'a 
• Pocoeldna* is of tho anfaluner kind, though* like W«Uer*a 
wntings ni^on Oliver €n>niweil, it wants not tho aioat ddi* 
eate and snprising tuns pecaliw to tho person .praiaod. 
I do- not remember to hare eeen any thing Un it in Dr. 
Bathttst,* who had made some actempta this way with a|»- 
planse. Ha was an eaceUent jndgs of haniianity ; and ao 
good ao hiat<»iatt,that in familiar disoonrse he woold.talk 
over the meat memon^le f acu in aatiqnity, tho livoa, «e* 
tioas, and diaiacters Kti celebrated men, with auMudng fad* 
lity and aocnracy. As he hadthorongUy read and di« 
gested Thnanos's vorhs,; so he. was able to copy after him ; 
and his talent in this kind was so wdl known and allowed, 
diat he had been singled out by smoo great men to wiilo* 
history whieh it was/their imerest to have done with l^ 
ntmott «t and dentarity. I shall not montioa for what 
reasons this design was dropped, thoogh thex ar»ve*/ 
mach to Mr. Smidi's honour. The traih is, and I apeak It 
before liWag witnesses, wtilsc on agneablo omnpaiiy oaald 
fix bin upon a aobjeot %i asefoi Uteratnrs nobody shoao lo 
fteanradvaptace; ho seemed to be that Memidu 
LocretiQs ^esks of: 



tM, Dee, teapore iA eaini 
Omalbos-offoMun ToleisU excellere rdNis. 

His works are not aMny> and those scattered up and 
down in miscellanies and orilecti o ns, being wrealad froaa 
him by% okiiiends with great difficulty and nlMtOMa. 
All of tpyor ^gether oMko but a anall part of tha» w noh 
greater b^V<«haoh Ues ^Kpumi in Ow pMSiMfan of i 




r. Ralph Bathant, whoie Life and Llterarr Remtlntvcfe 
"~" to tf«i, If Ifr. Thosms 1^ai«M«— C. 



WHpuiDttiKMv Mdcaaaot perh^wbe a»fl« mdn, 
vithoot great injuaiic* to him, because few of tbeai bad 
bu laat hand, and ihe traiMoriber was often obliged to take 
the liberties of a-friend. His eopdoleooe for the death of 
Jtf r. Philips is full of the noblest beauties, and hath done 
jostice to the ashes of that second Milton, whose writings 
will last as long as the Eaglish langoage, goneroaity, and 
Taloar. For him Mr. Smitli had contracted a perfect 
Aiendshtp ; a passion he waamosisoscepiihle of,-aqd whose 
laws he looked upon «is 8«cnd and inviolable. 

Bvery subject that passed under his pen had all the life, 
proportion, and embellishments, bestowed on it, whifik 
m exquisite skill, a warm imaginatioit, and a cool jadg. 
jonent, possib'y could bestow on it. The epic, lyric, de- 
fia^ every sort of poetry he touched upon (and he touched 
upon a great variety) was raised to its proper height, 
and the diffrrenoes between each of them obeerved widi 
«k Judicious aocnrauoy. We saw the old rules and new 
beauties placed in admirable order by each other; and 
Ihare was a pcedominant fancy ai|d spirit of his own in- 
fiued, superior to what some draw off from the ancients, 
or frcun poesies here and there culled out of the modems^ 
by a painful industry and servile imitation. His contri* 
Taaoes were adroit and magnificent ; his images lively and 
adequate; his sentiments ohanaiog and majestic; his ex- 
pressioasnataral and bold; his numbers various and sound- 
ing; and that enamelled picture of classical wit, which 
without redundance and affectation sparkled through hia 
writings, and werano Uss pertinent and agreeable. 

His ' Phaedra' js a consummate tragedy, and the ancoest 
pi it was as great as the most sangoine.expectations of his 
fitiends could promise or forsiee. The ntunber of nights, 
and the common method of filling the house, are not al* 
ways the sorest marks of judging what encouragement a 
play meets with; but the generosity of all the persons of 
a refined taste about town was remarkable on this occasion ; 
«od it mast npt be forgotten how pealon»ly Mr. Addigcn 
asponsed his inMns^y ^i^ ^ ^< elegant judgment and 
di^jBsive good'Ui^tuTC for which that accomplished gentle<t 
Bsan and author is so jpstly valued hy mankind. Bpt ua 
ta * "Pbstdn,* she has .^ertMnly made a finer figure 
|Cr. Smith's condoa ^ff»a tlw SsgUih ati^> thaaait^ 

VOL. I. P 
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.Roa« <tt Alihtns; ud if the ezods tbe OnA and Ij^Oh 
' FlUBdra,' I need not my -she surpasses the French om, 
though embellished with whatever regaliir beaaties aad 
moylng softness Racine himself could give her. 

Noman had a jaster notion of the difficulty of composing 
than Mr. Smith; and sometimes he would create greater 
difficulties than he had reason to apprehend; Writing 
with «as6 what (as Mi<. Wycherlcy speaks) may b« easily 
written, mored his indignation. When he was writing 
upon a subject, he would seriously consider what Demos. 
Ifaenes, Homer, Virgil, or Horace, if alive, would say upon 
Chat occasion, which whetted him to exceed himself as 
veil as others. Nevertheless, he could not or would not 
finish several subjects- he undertook: which may be im* 
pated cither to the briskness of his fancy, still hunting after 
a newmatter, tfr to an occasional indolence, which spleen 
■and lassitude brought upon him, which, of alhhis foiUes^ 
the world was least inclined to forgive. That this was«ot 
owing to conceit or vanity, or a fulness of himself (a 
frailty Which has been imputed to no less men than Shak« 
apeare and Jonson),is clear from hence; because he lefl 
his works to the entire disposal of his friends, whose moat 
rigorous censures he even courted and solicited, submitting 
to their animadversions and the freedom they took with 
them with an unreserved and prudent resignation. 

■ 1 hAta seen sketches and r6ugh draughts of some poems 
to be' designed set out analytically; wherein the fable, 
itruMare, and ooonezion, the images, incidents, moral, epi- 
sodes, and a great variety of ornaments, were so finely 
laid out, so well fitted to the rules of art, and squared so 
exactly to the precedents of the aodents, that I haye often 
looked on these poetical elements with the same concern 
with which curious men are affected at the right' of the 
most entertaining remains and ruins of an antique figure or 
building. Those fragments of the learned, which aome. 
men have been so proud of their pains in coHeetlBg, aie 
vmWs rarities, without form and without life, when coa-^ 
^sQrad' with these embryos, which wanted not spirit anongli^ 
to pieieri^ethem ; so that I cannot help thinking that if some- 
tff them were to come abroad they' would be' as hIgUjf 
ealeediiy the poetoas the sketches-of Julio and Titian are 

rthe painters; dioegh there is nothing in theti but a four 

llinaa, u to the design end' proportion. 
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It must ^ donfessed, that Mr. Smith had some defecta 
iahis coDdnct, which those are most apt to remember who 
could imitate him in oothiog else. His freedom with him- 
self drew seyerer acknowledgmeots from him than all the 
malice he ever provoked was capable of advancing, and he 
did not scrapie to give even his misfortunes the hard name 
of faults; but, if the world had half his good-nature, all the 
shady parts would be entirely struck out of his character. 

A man who, under poverty, calamities, and disappoint* 
menta, could make so many fiiends, and those so truly 
Valuable, must have just and noble ideas of the passion of 
friendship, in the success Of which consisted the greatest, 
If not the only, happiness of his life. He knew very well 
what was due to his birth, though fortune threw him 
short of it in every other circumstance of life. He 
kroided making any, though perhaps reasonable, com- 
plaints of her dispensations, under which he had honour 
enough to be easy, without touching the favours she flung 
in his way when offered to him at a price of a more dura, 
ble reputation. He took care to have no de&lings with 
mankind in which he could not be just; and he desired to 
be at no oth^r eipense in his pretensions than that of in- 
trinsic merit, which was the only burthen and reproach he 
erer brought upon his friends. He could say, as Horace 
did of himself, what I never yet saw translated : 

Meo som pauper in sere. 

At his eoaniag to town, no man was more surrounded 
by all those who really had or pretended to wit, or more 
eourtod by the great men who had then a power and op. 
portmilty of encouraging arts and sciences, and gare 
proofo of their fondness for the name of patron in many 
instances, which will ever be remembered to their. glory. 
Mir. Sinidi's character grew upon his friends by intimacy, 
•nd outwent the strongest prepossessions which had been 
ooDoeived in his favour. Whatever quarrel a -few sour 
eraatoies, whose obscurity is their happiness, may possi- 
bly have to the age, yet amidst a. studied neglect and 
tiCal disuse of all those ceremonial attendances, fashion- 
•Me equipments, and external recommendations, which are 
flhooi^ necessary introdnctioos into the gramde monde, 
this genftUman was so happy, as still to please; and mbfi 
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the rich, the gay, the noble, and honourable, saw how 
mach he excelled in mt and learning, ihej easily forgave 
hini all other differences. iJence it was that both his ae- 
qoaintance and reiireoients were his ovn free choice. 
What Mr. Prior observes opon a very great character 
was true of him, that ni09t of hUfcMltt frroitfA/ their 
€Xcu8e with them. 

Those who blamed him most aoderstood him least, it 
being the custom of tlie vulgar to charge an excess npoia 
the most complaisaot, and to form a character by the mo- 
rals of a few, who hare sometimes spoil -d an hour or two 
in good company. WLere only foiiune is wanting to midn 
ft great name, that single exception can never pass opoa 
the best judges and mo^t equitable observers of mankind j 
and when the time comes for the world to spare their pitjr, 
we may justly enlarge our demands upon them for than 
admiration. 

Some few years before his death, he had engaged hinaeli 
in several coosiflerable undenAiogs; in all which he had 
prepared the world to expect mighty things from him. I 
have seen about teo sheets of his £oglish Pindar, which 
exceeded any thing of that kiad 1 could ever hope for ia 
our own language. He had drawn oat apian of a trafady 
of the Lady Jane Grey, and had gone throngh aeTccid 
scenes of it. >Bot be could not well have beqneathed thai^ 
work to better hands than where, 1 hear, it is at pxMtnt 
lodged ; and the bare mention of two snch namea may 
justify the largest expectations, and is sufficient t» auika 
the town an agreeable invitation. 

His greatest and noblest undertaking was Longinu. Ha 
had finished an intire translation of the ' Snblimt,' whieh 
he sent to th« ReTerend .\Jr. Richard barker, a frimd of 
' his,l%t9 of Merton College, an exact critic in tha Gmk. 
tongne, from whom it came to my hands. Tha VnaaA 
▼cfsion of Monsieur Boilean, though unly valaabla, mg 
far short of it. He proposed a large addition to this woili» 
of notes and obaervatioos oi his own, with an entire ajratan 
of the Art of Poetry, in three books, under tha titlaaal 
Thmight, Diction, and Figure. I saw the last af thaaa 
perfect, and in a fair copy, in which he shewed prodjgiMM 
judgment and reading ; and particularly had raformad Uh 
of Rhetoric, by reducing that vtat and cwnfundtln^ 
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of limw, with lAxUA a long »iicc«»sion of pedintohad en- 
CTunbtred the vorld, to a very narrow compass oompve* 
kending all tbat was nsefal and ornamcDtal in poetry, 
trader each head and chapter, be intended to make re- 
marks vpon ell the ancients' and moderns, the Greek, 
LatJB, E&gltth, French. Spanish, and luiian poeta, and 
to note tiieir several beadties and defects. 

What remaaoaof his works is left, as I am infcnaed» in 
the hands of nsea of worth and judgment, who loved him. 
It cannot be supposed they would soppress aay'thiog that 
was his, but out of respect to his memory, and for waai of 
proper hands to finish whut so graat a geaius had begnn. 

SucB is the declamatioa cf Oldiswosth, written while 
his admiration is yet fresh and his kindness warm : and 
tkarefora such as, without any criminal purpose of da* 
oairing, shews a strong de»ire tt> make the most of all fap 
wonrabla truth. I cannot much commend the perfona* 
anoe. The praise is often indistinct, and the sentences are n^ 
loaded with words of mnte pomp than use. There is little, 
however, that can be coatradictcd, even when a plainer 
tale comes to be told. 

Edmund Neale, known by the name of Smith, was 
born at Handiey, the seat of ihe Lechmeres, in W^orcester- 
ahire. The year of bis birth is unoei tatn.* 

He was edacated at Westminster. It is known to hava 
been the practice of Dr. Busby to detain those yonth long 
at fliehool of whom he had formed the highest expectationa. 
Smith took his master's degree on the 8th of July, 1696 ; 
he therefore was probably admitted into the University in 
16^ when we may suppose him twenty years old. 

His reputation for literature in his college was such aa 
has been told ; but the indecency and licentiousness of his 
behaviour drew upon him, Dec. 24, l694, while he was yet 
only bachelor, a public admonition, entered upon record, 
in order to his expulsion. . Of tbjs reproof the effect is not 
known. He was probably less notorious. At Oxford, aa 
we ell know, much wilt .be forgiven to liurary merjt ; 
and of that he had exhibited sufficient evidence by his ex- 
cellent ode on the death of the great Orientalist, Dr. Po- 
cock, who died in 1691, and whose praise most have been 

* By hit epitaph he iippearR to have been forty>two fears old 
when he died, tie was cooaequeutly bom ia the year i4B^ 



writteD by SmiUk when h« liad bees but ur«'yt«n intb* 
Uaiversitj. 

This ode, which closed the secood volame of the 
'M1U8B Anglicanae,' though perhaps some objections -may 
\>t made to its Latinitj, is \>y far the best lyric composK 
tioD in that collection ; nor do I know where to fi&d if 
«qaalled among the modern writers. It expresses, with 
gnitt felicity, images not classical in classical diction ; its' 
digM38ions and returns have been d^rvedly reeonn- 
mended by Trapp as models for imitation. 
* He had several imitations from Cowley : 

'Tentitur hfnc tot sermo coloribos 
Quot tu, Pococki, diMimilia tui 
Orator efferv, quot vlciasim 
Te memores celcbrare gaudent. 

- I >irlll not commend the figure which makes the ontor 
pronounce the colours, or give to colours memory imd 
delight. I qaote it, however, as an imitation of these liBe»: 

So many langaa^ps he had in store. 
That only fame Khali speak of him in mote* 

The simile, by which an old man, retaining the iSre of 
his youth, is compared to MtnA flaming (hrongh the snow, 
which Smith has nsed with great pomp, is stolen from 
Cowley, however little worth the labour of cooveyaofce. 

He proceeded to take his degree of master of arts, Joly 
"%, 1696. Of the exercises which he performed on that oo> 
easion, I have not heard any thing memorable. 
; As his years advanced, he advanced in reputation : for 
he continued to cultivate his mind, though he did not 
kmendhls irregularities: by which he gave so mnch'of- 
fence, that April £4, 1700, the Dean and Chapter declared 
' the place of Mr. Smith void, he having been convicted 
ipf riotous behaviour in the house of Mr. Cole, an apothe> 
cary; but it was referred to the Dean when and npoa 
Ivhat occasion the sentence should hi put into eoceoution.* 

Thus tenderly was he treated: the governors of his col- 
lege could hardly keep him, and yet wished that he wotild 
iiot force them to drive him away. 

Some time afterward he assumed an appearance of de. 
eency : in bis own phrase, he whitened himself, having a 
desire to obtain the censorship, an office of honour and 
profit in the college; but, when the electioa cmm. 



tlM.prefiMiie* WM giTtn to Mr. FoolkAi , hU janior : tfa* 
tame, I si^pose, that joiiied with-FraiDd in wn editimLof 
pan of Demosthenes. 1 he censor is » t«U»r ; . and it- was 
Mt thought proper to trnat the sopexintendance o£ others 
loanao who took so little care of. himself. • . 

From this time Smith employed his malice and his wii 
acaiast the dean, Dr. Aldrich, whom he considered a» the 
opponent of his claim. Of bis lampoon upon him, I onco 
Mard ft siogle line too gross to be repeated. . 

But he was still a genias and a scholar, and Oxford was 
adwilling to lose him; he was endured, with all his 
pranks and his vices, two years longer ; but on. Dec 20, 
1705, at tbe instance of all die canons, the sentence do-, 
dared five years before was put in execution. 

Tbe oiectttion was, I believe, silent and tender; for one 
•f his friends, from whom I learned much of his life, ap* 
peared-BQtloknowit. * 

He was now driven to London, where he associated him* 
felf with the whigs, wlicther becaase they were in .power, 
jor bocaose the toxies had expelled him, or bpcauae he was 
ft whig by principle, may perhaps be doubted. He was, 
however, caressed by men of groat abilities, whatever. w:ere 
their party, and was supported by the liberaliQr of those 
who del^hted in his conversation. 
• There was once a design, hinted at by Oldiaworth, to 
havo made him useful. ■ One evening, as he was sitting 
with ft friend at ft tavern, he waa called down^by. tho 
waiter; and, having stayed some .time below, came up 
thoughtful. After ft pause, ^aid he to his friend, ' Ha that 
wpnted me b^w was Addison, whose business was to tell 
me that a histoiy of the B«volutioa was intended, and to 
propose that I should undertake it. I said, ** What shall I 
do with the character of Lord Sunderland ?'* and Addison 
immediately returned, "Whan, Rag, were you dnudc 
Iftst ?* and went away.' 

Captain Ri^^was ft name which he got ftt Oxford by his 
iMi^igeacft of dresa. 

r onus story I heard from the We Mr. Clark, of Lincoln's 
IwB, to whom it was told by the friend of Mr. Smith.: 
. tooh scruples might debar him from some profitable em- 
ployaie!^ ; but, as they could not deprive him of a^y real 
Mtaem, they left him mavy iiriaada » and BO man wa« 



odofliot'ai panws» htd a pfolsgoe aad «pcbB«t frttot llM 
fir«t wiu on titlier aide. 

B«t iMxikiBg «iid nftton wiSk aem and itom tek<^ iIUBu ii * 
courses. His plaj plaased tke critic*, smd «h« eritie* nnl^. 
It was, M Addison bas recorded, hardly heard tfaa third 
night. Smith had indeed inttted entirely to his-ueiityhaA 
ensured do bend of eppfanderSrUor ased any artifice't» Awee 
soccess, and found that native exoellenoe way ootsafiefiBi 
for iu own support. 

The play, howev«r, waaboaght by Ximot^who advanced 
the 'price from fifty guhieas, the ennrent rate, to sixty ; and 
Halifax, the genet-aTp^tron, aceeptedthe dedieaUon. SnMi's 
indolence kept him frou writing the dedication, till liotot, 
alter fruitless importunity, gare-notioe that he woidd pcb- 
Hah the play without it. Kow, theref<M*e, it war written ; 
and Halifax expected the Author WiHk his book, and h«A 
prepared to reward hfiBB with a; plaev of three iMadred 
pounds a year. Smith, by ptide, or eapnee, or iadalene^ 
<M- ba»hfalnes8, neglected to attend hkuy thongh dMfeclesi 
warned and pressed by Us Ineods, and at' laK ttisiad hi* 
reward by not going to aolioit it. 

Addison has, in tha' Speelatef,* mentioned the ae^eel 
of Smith's tragedy as disgraeeful to the nation, and impmtm 
it to tbefisndneis for opetaa then pnvaiiiog. Thaawihafity 
of Addison is great ; yettlw Toice -of the paoplo, Whew to 
please the people is the purpose, deserves legard. - In^bM 
qne&tion, I cannot bat tbinki the people In the right. Tki 
fable is niytholegtealv a.Mory which we are acc ui t o ang i to 
reject as false; and^ oiannera are 410 distent fiNAa «tt 
own, that we know them not framsyDapathy, hoc hf 
study; the igboTi&t do, not understand the aetioa; tba 
learned reject it ash s^ih«0l4wy's tdle; iMredulus «di> 
What I oaidiat for a moment believe, i cannot for ««•» 
meat behold with interest or anxiety^ The Mntimenb tkt# 
remote fiom lift ailre ttfinoved yet ihrther Vjr the dletion, 
which is too luxuriant and splendid for dialogne, iod taet- 
▼elopes. the thoughu rather thad displays them. It ia a 
scholtf 's play, such ae may please the reader ratlier IhaA 
the spectator; the work of a vigorous and elcgiat mind, 
led to please itself with its own co&ooptiftAfe» bat «lh 
«khilM4ou»»«nifs. 
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Dtnnb'tells «»» in mie of Us pieiees, tfiAtb* hid oom k 
dcngiT td hm < w^ittso tlM tragedy of « Phndm }V' bM WM 
oonvinced that the action was too mythojogicid. 

In 1709. a year after tha exUbHion of * Phaedra/ died 
j^hn Phflips, the friead and Mfow-collegian of Smith, wh(S 
on that occasion, wrota a poem, which justice most placa 
amoag the beat elegies which oar langu^ie can shew, an 
«l«gantmixtiiza of fondneis and admiratioo, of digaity and 
aoftnass. Thera are some passages too lodierons ; bat 
•Tery haman performance has its faults. 

nda elfgy it was tbe mode among his friends to pnrchasA. 
for a gunea ; and, as his acq«iaiatance was numerooB, U 
was a Tery-profiti^Me poem. 

Of- Us Pindar, mentioned by Oldisworfh, 1 have nevir 
otherwise heaiii. His LongiDos he intended ttf accompany 
with some iUoatrations, and had selected his instances of 
•the falsa soblime from the works of Blackmora. 

He resoWed to try i^ain the fortaoe of the stage witik 
the story of Lady Jane Grey. It is not unlikely that his 
czperlenee of the inefficiency and incredibility of a mytho- 
logical tale might determine him to choose an action from 
the English history, at no great distance from oar own 
timai,' which was to end in a real erent, produced by the 
^iperation of known dtiracters. 

A subject will not more easily occur that can give mora 
opportunities of informing the understanding, for which 
SaUth was unquestionably qualified, or for moving thop«9> 
sions, in which I suspect him to have had less power. 

Having ibrmed his plan and collected materials, hedO' 
eland that a few months would complete his desiga ; and, 
that he- might pursue his work wHh less frequent avoc»- 
tions, he was, in June, ITIO, invited by Mr. George Due- 
ket (ohis house at Oartfaam, in Wiltshire. Here he found 
inch oppntunttles of indulgence as did not much forward 
his atndies, and particalarly some strong' ale, too delieious 
to be resisted. He ate and drmik till he found himself 
plethwrie; and then, resolving to ease himself by evaouA- 
tion, ha wrote to an ^othecaryin the fleighbourhood^ 
prescription of a purge jo forcible, that the apothecaiy 
thon^t it hia duty to delay it till he had given notice of 
its danger. Smith, not pleased with the contradiction of 
i'shopman, tad boAstful cS iiis own knowledge, iraatad ****- 
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Botiet «X^ nd» voBtMogpc, and swallowed his fmu «ndi- 
. fiiiie» whJbb. to July, 1710« brought him to tho fr»y«. Bi 
WM buried. »t Gartban. 

Iflapj 7«an aftarward, Ducket connauicated to Old- 
junon, the hiatwiau, aa aciboaat pretended to have been n • 
•iiTed from Smith, that Clarendon** tJistory was, ia Its 
yibUoaitiop, corrupted by Aldrich, Smalddge, and Atter- 
bwy ; and that Smith was «mi»loyed to forge and imaiitha 
alleratioBS. 

The story was published triumphantly by OldoijuWa m4 
»ay be supposed to have been eagerly steeived ; b«t its 
progress was soon checked: for,. finding its way int4> Ihi 
Journal of Trevoux, it fell under the eye ot Atterbury, ikm 
fm exile io France, who immediately denied thf ehaigCy 
irith thisreoMurkable particular, that he never in his vhok 
life bad once spoken to Smith;* .his company being, aa 
must be infemd, not accepted by those who attended t» 
(dttir characters. 

The charge was afterward very diligently refated by Di. 
Burton, of Eton, a man eminent forliurature ; and,t]M»ug^ 
Aot of the same party with Aldtich and Atterbury, too 
•tttdioosof troth to leave them burdened with a falsa oharge. 
The testimonies which he has collected have convjoeiil 
mankind that either bmith or Ducket was guilty of villil 
iMid malicions falseliood« 

Tbis^ontroversy bntoghtinto view those parts of Smjtl^i 
Jifa, which, with move honour to his aarne^ might have basa 
concealed. 

Of Smith I can yet say a little more. He was ^ibmi of 
.•foch estimation amoug his companions, that the casual < 
I .* sures or praises which he drof^d in conversation ware < 
aidered, like thoee of Scaliger, as worthy of preservatioB, 

He had great readiness and exactness of critieisas, Mii 
by » cursory glance over a new compo^oo wo^ exf»|]j 
•tall all iu faults and beauties. 

He was remarkable for the power of readiag irith gyaei 
riHpidity, and of cetaining, with great fidelity, what hm- •• 
easily collected. 

!• Bee Biihop Attcrbarjr^ .'Eplstolarv CerreqMirieD0e/i9«iL 
Pk ^M>> ISO. 133, lu the same work, vol. ^ p. ssi^ it Wg 
•«wthat one Hue was 'o*P^^ by Atterbory Io liav? 
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He Aerefbn tlways lEoetr what the ptcflcilt qnestioii re* 
qniied ; and, when bis friends eipressed theit wonder aft 
his acqiUsitions, made in a state of apparent negligence and 
drunkenness, he never discovered his hoars of reading or 
method of stady, bntiavolred himself, ittafl^etfed sUenoe, 
and fed his own vaiuty with their admiration; 

One practice he hsd, which was easily obftrved *. if any 
dwnght or image was presented to his mind that he ootlld 
we or improve, he did not snfkt it to be lost : bat, amidK 
the JoIIitj of a tavien^ or in the warmth of converaatioih ^'^^■ 
rery diligently cooamitied it topaper. 

Thas it was that he had gathered two qaires of hints for 
Us new tragedy ;' of which Rowe, when they were pat into 
bis hands, coald make, as he says, very little use, but which 
die coHector considered as a raloable stock of materida* 
' When he came to London, his way o^ Hfe connected him 
with the licentious and dissolute; and he affected the aira 
and gaiety of a man of pleasore : but his dresa wtn always 
deficient; scholastic cloudiness stitl hang aboat him; and 
his merriment was waft to produce die scorn of his com" 
panions. 

With all his carelessness andaR his vices, he was one of 
die murmorers at fortune ; and wondered why he was attC- 
fered to be poor, when Addison waa caressed and preferred ; 
hor woold a very little have contented him ; for he eatir 
mated his wants at six hundred pounds a year. 

In his coarse of reading, it was partieidar that he had i 
diligently perused, and accurately remembered, the old' ro» 
mances of kni^t-eiraotry. 

He had a. high opinion of his own merit, and was seta»> 
thing contemptuous in his treatment of thpse whom beooa- 
ddered as not qualified to oppose or contradict him. H« 
had many frailties ; yet it cannot but be snpposed that he had 
gre^X merit who could obtain to the same play a prelogat 
ilt6ta Addison and an epilogue from fttar*, and who oonld 
have at once the patronage of Halifax and the praise of 
Oldisworth. 

For the power of communicating these minute memorials, 
X am indebted to my conversation with Gilbert Walmsley, 
late registrar of the ecclesiastical ctmrt of lichfleld, wh» 
was acquainted both with Smith and Docket ; and def ' 
ihat, if the tale coacerniog Clarendon waff forged, Y 
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■uptct Dvektt of tilt falachood ; for Bi^ wm a naaof 
freoc ▼«racitj. 

Of jGUbert Walmsley, thus pr^santed to my mind« let mo 
iodolBe myself in. the renemhrance. I knew him rery 
early ; he was one, of the first, friends that literature |j;co> 
cored me, and I hope that at least my gratitude made mo 
worthy of his notice. 

Ho was of :aa adranced ace,.and , 1 was only not a boy ^ 
yet bo never received my notions with contempt. He was 
f whtg« with all the Timlence and malevolencoof his party; 
yet difference of opinion did not ke^ qs apart* 1 honoored 
him, and he endued me. * 

•He had nuugled with the gay world, without excmptioii 
from its vices or its follies, but had never neglected thecnl- 
tivatiim of his mind ; his belief of revelation was.unshaken; 
his learning preserved his principles ; he grew first regolar, 
and thai pious. 

His studies had been so various, that I am not able to 
namo a man of equal knowledge. His acquaintance with 
books was great ; and what he did not immediately know^ 
he could at least tell where to find. Such was his ampli- 
tado of .leaniing, and soeh his copiousness of commumca- 
tioo,U»atit may ba doubted whether a day now passes ia 
which I havaaotsome ad vantage from his friendshipL 
. At this maa's table I enjoyed many cheerful and inf* 
stmctive hours, with. companions such as are not often 
foond ; lAth one who has lengthened and one who .has 
gUdd^Md life ; with Dr. James, whose skill in physic will 
be long remembered, and with David Garrick, whom I 
hoped to have gratified with this character of our commoa 
friend : but what are the hqpes of man I I am disappointed 
by th«t stroke of death which has eclipsed the gaiety of 
nations, and impoverished the public stock of hanaleaa 
pleasure. - 

In jthe Library at Oxford is the foUowiag ludicroua Ana^ 
lyais of Pocoduus : 

BX AUTOGBAPHO. 

(Sent by the Author to Mr. tTrry.) 
■ OPi;acDLUii hoc, Halberdarie amplisstme, So lueem 
popferr^hacteous^disuili, judicii tui acumen subverjtos msh> 
"^ — ' — I bipenois. Tandem aliqaando oden hanc ad to ndttft 



\f tabeMOD* flebileiD, •aavcin, qnalca j|«tt«m 6M' 
niu (ai Mosia vacaret) scripsiaset Gaatrelloa: ad«o aoUicel 
aablimdm oc inter legendnm donttire» adeo flebUem at ridere 
yeliB. Cojua clegantiam ntmelins inspiciaa» yenantn oi^- 
Bern et matcriam breviter referam* Inma. verana de duo- 
bos pneliiadeeantatia. Sdaa. et Saa. de Lotharingio, cqjik 
c«]ia a ubterraoeia, aaxia, ponto, hoatibos, et Auk, 4tiu. «t 
jkaa. de catenia, anbdibua, oncia, draconibna, tigribiu, «t 
erocodilis. Gua. 7us. Sua. Qoa. de GomorThlll» de Babylooet 
Babcle, et qaodam domi auae peri^ino. lOaa. aliqvid de 
qaodam Pocoekio. lias. ISaa. de SyriSi, SolymH. tSva* 
14aa. de Hoiel, et qaerca, et de jnvcne qaodam vaMe acne* 
15aa. l6aa. de JEtnft, et quovodo £uia Fccockio fit rilde 
similis. 17as. I8ua. de uibSi, astro, ambrft, flammb, rotia; 
Pocoekio non neglecto. Caetera de CbrUtiasia, Ottomania}. 
Bebjloniia, Arabibaa, etgraviasimSL agroram melandKriiij 
de Caoaare Flacco* Neatore, et miterando juveaia cajom 
dam florentisaimi fato, anno aetatia aasa centeaimo praema* 
t/xT^ abrepti. Qaae omnia cnm accuratd expenderia, ncceaaa 
est at oden banc meam admiraodli plau« varietate conatant 
fatearis. Snbitb ad Bataroa proficiscor, laaro ab illia do* 
nandaa. Priua verb Fembrochieoaea voco ad ceitames 
Poeticom. Vale. ' < 

lUuatrisnma t«a deoacolor cnira. 
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Op Mb. Hichard Ddkk I can find few memoriala; He 
waa bred at Westminsterf and Cambridge; and Jacob re- 
latea, that he was aome time tator V> the Dnke of Richmond. 
He appeara from his writings to have been not ill quali- 
fied for poetical compositions; and, being conscious of hia 
powera» when be left the Uoiveraity, he enlisted himself 
among the wita. He waa the familiar friend of Otway ; and 
waa engaged, among other popular names, in the translationa 
of Ovid and Javenal. In hia * Review,' though onfiniabed, 
are aome yigoroca linea. His poems are not below medio* 
crity ; nor have I found much in them to be praiaed.J 

, • Pro Fteeeo, animo paalo attentiore, srripaiascm Martmf* 
t He waa adoiMted there in 1670; waa elected to Tiinitj C(4* 

lege, Cambridgetin lers; and took his roaster'adegrvein leaS.— N. 
I They make a part of a volume pabliabed by Tosaon IniTO^ 



With tlM wit be teems to have shared the diteol qt enen 
eC the tiikMe; for some of his oompoaiuoos are eaish'aa he 
Btachave reviewed with detestation io bis later daye, when 
he published those Sennooe which Falton has eoipnieDdcd. 

Fefiiapi, like some other foolish^ yoang men, he ratlMr 
talked than lived viciously, in an age when he that wooM 
he thooght a wit was afraid to say bis prayers ; and, whaC- 
ever mig^t have been bad in tbe first part of Ids life, was 
mmIj oendemned and reformed by his better jadgment: 

In 16B9, being then master of arts aod fellow of Triai^ 
College, m Cambridge, he wroto a poem on the marriage of 
tlk Lady Anne with Georje, Prioce of Deumark. 

H^ then took orders ;* and, being made prebendary «f 
(U<Rieeeler,becamea proctor ia convocation for that chtueh, 
•Bd chaplain to Qoeen Anne. 

In 1710, he was presented by the Bishop of WiBehesttr 
to the wealthy living of Witney, in Oxfordshire, whieh h» 
eajoyed but a few months. On Febroary 10, 1710-11, hav- 
k§ returned ft6m an emertainmeDt, he was found dead the 
•est monUttg. His death is mentioned in Swift's Jimmal. 

KING. 

William Ktire was b<«n tn London, in i6G^; the son of 
Eaekid King, a gentleman. He was allied to the family of 
Clarendon. 

From Westminster-school, where he was a scholar on 
the foundation under the care of Dr. Busby, he was at eigh- 
teen elected to Christ church, in 168I ; where he is said to 
have prosecuted his stodies with so much intenseness and 
activity, that before he was eight years standing he had 
read over, and made remarks upon, tweDty*two thpusand 
odd hundred books and manuscripts.! The books were cer- 
tainly not rery long, the manuscripts not very difllcult, nor 
die remarks very large ; for the calculator will find that he 
despatched seven a day for every day of his eight years ; 
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^K»» colicctiOQ.— H 
• Re was presented to Hie rectory of Blaby, in Lelcesterahlr^ 
iMjD-e; sail obtaloed a urebeod at OHNiccstev, hi Mei.«~N.' 
^^ eppears by hb * Adversaria,* printed ia hto woiIbbi odtti 
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wiUi ft raiDiiMit that mpm than Mtis6cs most oduir •tndnts. 
He took his degree in the most explosive manner, as 9^grfmi 
compounder; whence it is ioferied that he inherited a «oa- 
.siderable fonune. 

In 1668. the same year in which he was made muter of 
arts, he published a coDfutatioo of Varillaa's account, of 
Wickliffe ; and engaging in the study of the civil law* bo> 
came doctor in 1699. and was admitted advocate at Doe< 
tors* Commons. 

He had already made some translations from the TnofSk, 
and written some humorous and saty-ical piecea ; trheo* in 
1694, Molesworth published hts ' Accoant of DenmaiiEs' ia 
which he treau the Danes and their monarch with gmat 
contempt ; and takes the opportuuitj of insinuating thoaa 
wild principles, by .which he supposes liberty to be eatar 
Uished, and by which his adversaries suspect that all wb* 
ordination and govern nent is endangered. 

This book offended Prioce George ; and the Danish mi- 
nister presented a memorial against it. The prindplea <tf 
its aathor did not please Dr. King } and tharefore he iin^<- 
took to confute part, and laugh at the rest. The ecntro- 
▼era y is now. forgotten ; and books of this kind saldon lira 
long, when interest and resentment have ceased* 

In 1697, he mingled in the controversy betwean Bogrla 
and Beotley ; and was one of those who tried what wit 
could perform in opposition to learning, on a question whiA 
learning only coohl decider 

In 1692, was published by him ' A Journey to liOndoD/ 
after the method of Dr. Martin Lister, who had published 
' A Journey to Paris.* And, in 1700, he satirised Uie Royal 
Society, at least Sir Uaus Sloane, their praaidaat* in two 
dialogues, entitled ' The Trausactioner.' 

Though he was a regular advocate in the coBrta of civil 
and canon law, he did not love his profession, nor indeed 
«ny kind of business which ioierrnpled hia volaptaaiy 
dreams, or forced him to rouse from that indnlgenca ^ 
which only he could find deLght. His repatatioa aa a ei* 
▼ilian was yet maintained by his jtidpnenta ia the cowta 
of delegatesp and raised very high by the addrau and know- 
ledge which he discovered in 1700, whan ha defandad th* 
£arl of Attglesea against his lady, afterward 
B uckin g hamshir e, who auedfor a divoica> ud obfcr' 



its Kmo. 

The expense of his pleasures and neg^eet of basinese had 
nofwlessened his revenaes ; aod he tras willing to accept of 
« settleiiieiit in Ireland, where, about 1702, he was mado 
jndge of the Admiralty, commissioner of the prizes, keeper 
of the records in Birmingham's tower, and ▼icar>general to 
Dr. Marsh, the primate. 

But it is rain to put wealth within the reach of him who 
will not stretch out his hand to take it. King soon foBnd 
afrioid, as idle and thonghtless as himself, in Upton, ottb 
•of the judges, who had a pleasant house eaUed Monntown, 
near DnUin, to which King frequently retired ; delight^ 
(o neglect his interest, forget his cares, and desert his do^. 

Hare he wrote ' Molly of Mottntown,*^a poem ; by which» 
tlioQgh fanciful readers in the pride of sagacity hare given 
it a political interpretation, was meant originally no moie 
than it expressed, as it was dictated only by the Author's 
driight in -the quiet of Mountown. 

In 17O6, when Lord Wharton was sent to govern Ireland, 
King returned to London, with his poverty, his idleness, 
and his wit, and published some essays, called * Useful 
^i'lransactions.' Bis * Voyage to the Island of Cajamai' is 
parlieolariy commended. He then wrote ' The Art of 
Love,* a poem remaifcable, notwithstanding its title, for 
parity of sentiment ; and in 1709 imitated Horace in an ' 
* Art of Cookery,' which he published with some letters to 
Dr. Lister. 

In 1710, he appeared as a lover of the church, on the 
side of Sacheverell ; and was supposed to have concurred 
at least in the projection of ' The Examiner.* His ej& were 
open' to all the operations of whiggism; and he bestowed 
some strictures upon Br. Kennet's adulatory sermon at th* 
funeral of the Duke of Devonshire. 

' The HistorjT of the Heathen Oods,* a book composed 
for sehools, was written by him in 17IO. The woxk is um- 
fnl, but might have been produced without the powers of 
King. The next year, he published ' Rufinus,' an historical 
essay; and a poem, intended to dispose the nation to tlunk 
■s he thought of the Duke of Marlborough aod his adherents. 

In 1711, competence, if not plenty, was again put into 
bis power. He was, without the trouble of attendance, or 
the mortification of a request, made gazetteer. Swift, TMni^ 
Prior, and other men of the same party, brought him the 
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fe«9r«rdMgt««ttecr'foffiee. H« ifas now •gftin placed 1& 
*proftMUtf ettii4o7mMlt,«nd «guo threw thelienefit ewvy* 
Aa Act •f Lwolvency made his basiness «t that time pn^ 
liealarlj troobleMne ; and he would not wait till hxury 
Ifaoald be at aa cad, hot iiapatientlj rcaigned it, and ra« 
Mnmed to his woated indigence and anwaemeBts. 
- One of his amiueinenta at Lambeth, where- he resided, 
«M to movtiiy Dr. Tenison, the archUshop, by a pnUie 
iMtrritjen the Murender of Dankirk to Hill; an event 
wMi which Teniaea*s politieal bigotry did not leiTer htai 
to be ddighted. King was resolved to eoniMeract his 8q]<* 
lenness, and at the expense of a few bamls of ale filled (h* 
ae^MMMrhood with honest awrriment. 

In the antanm of 171€, hie health declined; he grew 
WMkef by degrees, aad-died on Christmas-day. Thongli 
his life had not been without irregnlaiity, his principles 
Vefe pare and orthodox, and his death was pioos. 

Af^ this rdation, it will be naturally sapposed that hif 
poems were rather the amaecments of idleness thaa-eflerta 
of study ; dtat he eadeavoored rather to divert than aste^ 
niah; that his thoughts seldom aspired to sublimity; and 
diaty if Ms verse was easy and his imi^es familiar, he at- 
tiiaed^ahaC he desired. His purpose is to be merry ; baf» 
perhaps, to enjoy his mirth, it may be sometiiifes neeeisary 
te thhik well of his opiaionfc* 

SPRAT. 

Tbowas Spbat was bom in 1656, at Tallaton, in Bevon- 

shire, the son of a clergyman ; and having been edacated, 

as he tells of himself, not at Westminster or Eton, but at 

a little school by the church-yard side, became a commoner 

of Wadham College, in Oxford, in l651; and, being chosen 

scholar next year, proceeded throagh the usual academical 

eonrse; and, in l657, became master of arts. He obtained 

a fellowship, and commenced poet. 

In 1059, b» poem on the death of Oliver was published, 

with those of Dryden and Waller. In his dedication to 

I>r.Wilkins,he appears a very willing and liberal enco- 

• Dr. Jobnton appeara (o have made but little use of the Life 
or Dr. Kiaf . preflxed to hli ' Works, la 3 rob.' irTS. to which It 
may not be impert nent to rrfcr the reaticr. Ub taleut for ha^ 
ppaf oQf j>t to be pralst d in the hiffh<*»t terms* la that at least 
be yielded to none of his cootemporaries^-^. 
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aiiMt, Itoth of tki U^ng tad Um lead. B» impUmt 
pUKon's excuse of his verses* both os falling ' so iofioitelj 
below tlie fall and sublime genius of tbet exeeUeat poet 
who made this wa^ of wiitiog free of our nation/ and be- 
ing ' so little equal end proportioned to the renown of a 
prince on whom they were written ; such great actions sund 
lives deserving to be the subject of the noblest pens and 
most divine phansics.' He proceeds; 'Having so long 
experienced your care and indulgencOf and been formed, 
as it w«is, by your own hands, not to entitle yon to any 
Ihiog which my meanness produces would be not only ia- 
jostioe, but sacrilege.' 

He published, the same year, a poem on the 'Piagoo of 
ilthens/ a sutgect of which it is not easy to saj what 
could recommend it. To these hO<added afterward a poem 
(»a Jtfr. Cowley's death. 

After the Restoration he took orden, and by Cowley's 
veoommendatioo was made chaplain to the Duke of Butik- 
ingham, whom he is said to have helped in writii^(' The 
Rehearsal.* He was likewise chaplain to the King. ' 
: As he was the favowlte of Wilkins, at whose house began 
those philosophical conferences and inqoiries which in time 
ptodubed the Royal Society, he was consequently engagrd. 
in the same studies, and became one of the feUows{, and 
when, after their incorporation, something seemed moes- 
aary to reconcile the public to the new institution, he under- 
took to write its history, which he published. in 1667. This 
is one of the few books which selection of sentiment and 
elegance of' diction have been able to preserve, thou|^ 
Written upon a subject flux and transitory. ' The Historj 
of the Royal Society' is now read, not with the wish to 
know what they were then doing, but how their transactiona 
are exhibited by Sprat. 1 

; In the next year he published ' Observations on Sorbiere's 
Voyage into England, in a Ijetter to Mr. Wren.' This is a 
work not ill performed ; but perhaps rewarded with at least 
Its full proportion of praise. 

In 1666, he published Cowley's Latin poems, and pre- 
fixed ia Latin the Life of the Author; which ^e afterward 
amplified, and placed before Cowley's English works, whiek 
were by will committed to his care. 
' E c c le aiast ic a l beaciiu aow.fell fast upon jOn. fu 166B» 
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Jiebaeawta prtboidsry of 'Wevtmiiister, and had •Itmwvi 
^e church of St. Margaret, adjoining to the Abbey. Ha 
waa^in 1680, made canon of Windsor; in 1683, dean of 
Weatmioster; and in 1684^ bishop of Rochester. 

The court having thos a claim to his diligence and grati* 
tade,he was required to write the history of the Rye-house 
?lot; and in l685. published ' A true Account and Deda- 
x^on of the horrid Conspiracy against the late King, his 
present Majesty, Und the present Government (' a perform* 
mice which he thought convenient, after the Revolution, 
|o extenuate and to excuse. 

Tbe same year, being clerk of the closet to the King, h« 
was made dean of the chapel-royal; and, the year after- 
ward, received the last proof of his master's confidence 
ky beiqg appointed one of the commissioners for ecdesias* 
tical affairs. On the critical day when the Declaration 
disttngaished the true sons of the church of England,, ha 
•tood neater, and permitted it to be read at Westminster; 
hut pressed none to violate his conscience; and, when tha 
Bishop of London was brought before them, gave his voios 
ia his favour. 

. Thua far he suffered interest or obedience to carry him; 
butftirther he refused to go. When he found that.the p6wers 
of the ecclesiastical commission were to be exercised against 
those who had refused the Declaration, he wrote to .the 
lords, and .other commissioners, a formal profession of his 
VttwillingneM to exercise that authority any longer, and 
withdrew himself from them. After they had read this 
letter, they adjoozned for six months, and scarcely ever 
met afterward. 

When King James was frighted away, and anew goven>^ 
jnent was to be settled. Sprat was one of thoM who coosi- 
ilered, in a conference, the great question , whether the crowB 
was vacant, and manfully spoke in favour of his old master* 
r He complied, however, with the new establishment, and 
was left unmolested; but, in 1692, a strange attack was 
made upon him by one Robert Yonpg and Stephen Black- 
head, both men -coovifted of infamous crimes, and both, 
when the scheme was laid, prisoners in Newgate. Thesa 
men drew up an association, in which they whose munes 
were subscribed declar«4 their resolution to restore King 
JFmMPyto.sei^the frincesaof OraafaydaMl or alive, and 



to be ntAy, with tbfny thoasan*) men.to meetKiaf Slums 
when he should land. To this they put the name^of Sa»> 
eroft. Sprat, Mariborough . Salisbury, aod other*. The eopj 
of Dr. Sprat's name was dbtaioed by a fiotldoas reqaest,to 
which an answer ia his own band was desired. His hand 
was copied so well, that he confessed it might have deecfT«i 
himself. Blackhead , who had carried the letter, being seat 
again with a plausible message, was very enrioufl to see the 
house, and particularly importunate to be let into the stodj; 
where, as is supposed, he designed to leave the asaociatiOB. 
Hiis, however, was denied him; and he dropped k in s 
flower-pot in the parlour. 

Yonng now laid an information beibre die privy-eoondt; 
nd. May 7, 169?, the Bishop was arrested, and kept at a 
mesienger's under a strict guard eleven days.'' His hoon 
Was searched, and directions were given* that the flower- 
pots should be inspected. The messengers, however. Biased 
the room in which the paper was left. Blackhead west 
therefore a third time ; and, finding his paper where ha hod 
left it, brought it away. 

The Bishop, having been enlarged, was, on Jane the lOdi 
and 13th, examined again before the privy-council, add con- 
fronted with his accusers. Young persisted, widk the most 
obdurate impudence, against the strongest evidehee; bat the 
resolution of Blackhead by degree.s gave way. There le* 
aaained at last no doubt of the Bishop's innocenee, who, 
with great prudence and diligence, traced the progrese and 
ietecte<ji the chara^rs of the two informers, and ptdklisbed 
ta acooont of his own examination and deli veraace; whidi 
made such an impre^ion upon him, that he 1 
it throiqrh life by a yearly day of thanksgiving. 
' With what hope, or what interest, the villains had 
triced an accusation which they must know thenuelvea vl- 
teriy unable to prove, was b«ver discovered. 

After this, he passed his days in the quiet exercise of his 
function. ' When the cause of Sacheverell put the pobljo fti 
commotion, he honestly appeared among the friends of (he 
diorch. He lived to his seventy-ninth year, and ^mi 
May 20j 1T13. 

Burnet is not very favourable to his memory; but he 
hnd Burnet were old rivals. On some public occasion theT 
both preached before the House of OomnMos. 
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widiM In draw dap an indeceat custom: wbca tlMfrttchflf 
tovched any favouiable topic in a manoer that delighted hit 
audience, their approbauon \»a» ej^pre^wd by a loud fc«««» 
^ntinited in proportion to their >eal or pUasurc. "When 
Boniet pteacBed, part of hi« congjegaUon hummed 9» 
londljand ao long, that he &at dpwn to enjoy it, and rubbad 
his ftiee with hi» handkerchief. When Sprat preached, h« 
likewiw was honoated with the li)ie animating At*»i> but 
ke itretehed out hi» haiid to ih« congregation, andcrwd, 
' Peace, peace, I pray you peace.' ^ 

This I was told in my youth by my father, tn old man* 
who had been no careless observer of the passages of thcaa 

tiiDes> 

gurnet's sermoq, says Salmon, was remarkable for ■«. 
diUoor BOJ Sprat** for loyalty. Burnet had the thanks of 
the Hmise; Sprat had no thauW*,but a good living from tha 
JKing, which, he said, was of as much >alue as the tha^iks 
of the Commons. 

The works of Sprat, besides his few poems, «re, 'The 
History of the Royal Society,' * The Ijfe of Cowley/ 
'The Answer to Sofblere.* * The History of the Bye-houst 
Plot,' 'The Relation of his own Exaoiination,' and a y<o- 
lume.of sermons. I have beard it observed, with great 
jastoess, that every book is of a different kind, asd that 
each iMtf its.dislinct and charaeteribtical ei^celleocek 

"Mj basiness is only with his poems. He considered 
^ Gowlej as a model.; and supposed that, as be was inulated» 
perfection was approached. Nothing, therefore, bat Pin- 
daivc Ubezty was to be expected. There is in his few pro- 
dnctions no waat of such conceits as he thought excellent; 
and of those oar jadgment may be settled by the first thai 
appeal* in his praise of Cromwell, where he eayi» that 
CxDiinveU!s ♦fame, like man, will grow white as it i^awa 
old.' 

HALIFAX. 

The life of the Eael of Halifax was properly that 
of an artful and active statesman, employed in balanauig 
parties, contriving expedients, and combatii^g oppositiAUi 
and exposed to the \^cissitudes of advano^ent and de* 
. fradation ; hut in this collei9tion,peetical neritis the Mm 



to attatttim : tnd die Mcooitt wUcli is here to'lM tt pectwi 
may properljr b« proportioned not to hb inflacno* in thi 
ftote, bat to hit rank among th« writcn'of vefse. 

GHARfiKS MONTA60S was bon April 16, 108l» m 
Horton, in I7ort]iamptc»9]iire» the son of Mr. Gaoive Moo- 
togae, a younger son of the Earl of Maacbester, He wm 
e^icated first in the country, and then removed toWese> 
minstor, where, in l677f he was chosen a kitog*s telMdar, 
•ad rcoommended himself to Ba^y by his felicity in tat- 
tomporaxy epigrams. He contracted a very intimate hiemi' 
ship with ' Mr. Stepney ; and, in 1689, when Stepney was 
elected at Cambridge, the election of Moatagve being Bdt 
to proceed till the year following, he was afraid lest by 
being placed at Oxford he might be separated from his 
companion, and therefore solicited to be removed to Cam^ 
bridge, without waiting for the advantages of another year. 
- It seems indeed time t» wish for a lemoral ; for he was 
already a school-boy of one-andtwenty. 

IBs rdation. Dr. Montague, was then master of the ool> 
lege in which he was placed a fellowcommooer, and tool 
him under his particular care. Here he commeoeed ai 
acquaintance with the great Newton, which oootintMd 
through his life, and was at last attested by a legacy. 
' In 16B5, his Terses on the death of King Charles made 
such an impression on the Earl of Dorset, that be was in<> 
Vited to town, and introduced by that uniTersal patton to 
the other wits. In 1667. he joined with Prior in "Tbi 
City Mouse, and the Country Mouse,' a burlesque of Diy. 
den's ' Hind and Panther.' He signed the invttatioB to 
the Prince of Orange* and sato in the convention. He 
about the same time married the Countess Dowager of 
Manchester, and intended to have taken orders ; bat afkir. 
ward, altwing his purpose, he purchased for l,5Q0li ^ 
place of one of the clerks of the council. 

After he had written his epistle on the viotnry of the 
Boyne, his patron, Dorset, introduced him to King Wil- 
liam, with this expression : — * Sir, I have brought a mourn 
to wait on yonr Majesty.' To which the King is said to 
have replied, ' You do well to put me in the way of msking 
a man of him ;' and ordered him a pension of five hondrfed 
pounds. This story, however current, seems to have been 
made aftot the ercnt. The King's answer impHertgnittw 
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when the Eltctor of flanoTcr had nc«ivtd IhA SMrti^ 

after the act had passed for secariog tba protestant Stt^ 
cassion, h« -was iqppoioted to carrjr the enaigos of tha 
order to the electoral court. IJe sate as one of the Joiigcfl 
of Sacheverell; but voted for a mild aeoteooe. Being bov 
no longer in favoar, he contrived to obtain a writ for siub* 
BKming the Electoral Frince to parliament as d«ke of 
Cambridge. 

At the Qoeeo'a death he was appointed one of the Mgeots; 
and at the i^ession of George I. was made earl of Halifaat, 
knight of the garter, and first commissioner of the treaaai7t 
with a grant to hisjaephew of the reversion of the auditor* 
ship of the Exchequer. More was not to be had, aad this 
he hept but a little i»hile ; for, on the IQih of Mi^^, 1715| 
he died of an inflammation of his fangs. 

Of him, who from a poet became a patron of poeti^it 
will be readily believed that ,the works woold not niaa of 
celebration. Addison began to praise hito early, and 
foUpwed or accompanied bj other poets : perhaps bj i 
all, except Swift and Pope, who forbore to flatter him ia 
hi3 life, and after bis death spoke of him. Swift with ali^ 
censnre, and Pope, in the character of iiofo, with acxiaio> 
nioos contempt. 

He was, as Pope says, ' fed with dedications;' for HdwU 
affirms that no dedication was nnrewacded. To change all 
unmerited praise with the guilt of flattery, and to aiqppoM 
that the encomiast always knows and feeb the falaehooda 
of: hia assertions, is sorely to discover great ignocanca of 
human natare and hnman life. In determinations depend- 
ing not on roles, but on experience and comparison, , 
ment is always, in some degree, subject to 
Very near to admiration is the wish to admire. 

&rery man willingly gives value to the praise which ha 
TCoeivea, and considers ,the sentence passed in his favov 
as the sentence of discernment. We admire. in a fiticnd 
that understanding which iselected ns for coofidenoo ; wa 
admire more, in a patron, that judgment which, intaid 
of scattering bounty indiscriminately, directed it to «s; 
aad,^if the patron be an author, those performancM iHdA 
gratftude forbids us to blame, affection will easily duvcae 
ns to exalt. 

To these pi^jndio^ hanOjr cnlBahMi laMnitJidlk » 



viUingljr, perceiv«4.. Tbe modestj of praise veam grat 
dttftUjawajr; and pertiapt the pride ofpatronegeiiuQrlwlB 
tine ee iBcnased, tha( aMdest praise nill no longer pit 

Many a blandishment was practised apiNi Hali&x, 
hse utMld Deter have kaowo* had he no ^ther atcnoOone 
thaa those ckf his poccrj, of wUch a short tivit hts iniir 
thered thebeaotiea. It would now be esteemed no honoaiv 
hr aooatribmor to the oontfaly buidles of ▼ersee, to bo 
told, ttiat, ia atzainaeiihn laaiiliar oraolem* hooinplflko 
HoDtagw. 

« 

PARNELI* 

7bb lift of Dr. Parvkk.1* io a tsudc which I would vctf 
IvtfUngljt decline, siuoe it hae been lately written by 6014- 
amithf a man of such variety of powers* and meh feUotjr 
oi porfenaaaoe, that he always seemed to do beet that 
vhkAt he was doing} a man. who had the art of bung mi- 
Mte withooi tedionenessf and. geneval without oonfasioni 
whoee language was copip^e withMt exobenoca; ensi 
withont coaatsaiol, and ea«y witho«i we aksesa. 

What ineh aa author haa told« who would tell agirial 
I hrpo jnadp an abstract fiooi hU larger nanratave; tad 
hare thia gratification from my. attempt, that it gives ma 
•a opportoni^ of paying due tribute to tht soaaiov^F af 
CMdiBith. 

Thomas Parnbll was this son of a conmonwaaltha' 
van of the saaie name, who, at the RestoAtiop, left Con- 
flaton, ia Cheshire, where the family had been establishod 
for aoTaral centuries, and settling in Ireland, puzchascd a^ 
aitata, which, with his lands in Cheshire, descend^ to the 
poet, who was bom ia Dublin, ia 1679 i and, after the 
vaaal education at a grammar-school, was, at the age of 
thirteem admitted into the College, where, in 1700, he ba» 
fMWM master of aitsf and was the same year ordained a 
deacon, though under the canonieal ^e, by a diipeMatioa 
fiwm the Bishop of Deny. 

...Abf^tthr^eyearsafttrwardbewaaAidaapriift; and. 
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io 1T05, Dr. AAtf the bishop of Clogfaor, coaf«R«d upon 
)nm diA uchdeMonxy of Clogfacr. About the mud6 yew 
he muiisd Mrs. Anne Bfinchin, an emiable lady, by wluiisi 
he had two sons, who died joong, and a dai^t«r who 
long sonriTed him.- 

• At the ejectioa of the whigs, in the end of Qaeen Anne's> 
relgD, Pamell was persuaded to change his party; notwrit^ 
out maeh censure from those whom he forsook, aod waa 
Tecelved by tbe new ministry as a ▼aloabte reinforcenrent.' 
HHien the Earl of Oxford was told thatDr.- Pamell -waitad 
among the crowd in the outer room, he^went, by the- per* 
suasion of Swift, with his treasurer's staff in his hand, to 
in4iurtt for him, and to bid him welcome ;. and, as mny be 
inferred from Pope's dedication, admiUed him as a fayoorite 
companion to his convivial hours; but, as it seema often to 
have happened in those times to the favonriCies of tbe gxea^ 
without attention to his fortune, which, however, was in no 
great need of improvement 

Pamell; who did not want ambition or vanity, was deaar- 
ous to make himself conspicuous, and to shew how worthy 
he was of high preferment. As he thought himself qualified 
to become a popular preacher, he displayed- his elocutioB 
with great success in thie pulpitf of London ; bat the Qaeea'k 
death putting an end to bis ezpectatknis, abated his dili- 
genoe ; and Pope represents him as falling from that time 
into intemferance of wine. That in bis latter life he wm 
too much a lover of the bottle, is not denied; but I hate 
heard it imputed to a cause more likely to obtain forgive* 
nesa from mankind—the untimely death of a darling aon; 
or, as others tell, the loss of his wife, who died (VflS) in 
the midst of his expectations. 

He was now to derive every fhtare addition to his ptc^ 
ferments from his persmial interest with his private friends, 
and he was not long unregarded He if as warmly reoom* 
menXed by Swiftto Archbishop King, who'gave hi'm-a pra^ 
bend in 1713; and in May, 1716, presented him to the vi. 
carage of Finglass, in the diocese of -Dublin, worth four 
hundred pounds a year. Such notice, from such a aaan, 
inclines me to believe, that the vice of which he has been 
accused was not gross, or not notorious. 

But his prosperity did not last long. Hi* end, whatewr 
-w«» its eause, was now approaching. Htf enijoyed his pre* 
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femeBt little nora tban a yetr; for in July, 1717, in lut 
tltirty-«i|^th yew, he died at Chester, on hie way to Iro- 
land* 

He seems to have been one of those poets who take de- 
link in writing. He oontributed to the papers of thai tine, 
ahd probably published more than he owned. He left many 
oompositiaDS behind him, of wliich Pope selected those which 
he thonght best, and dedicated ttiem to the Earl of Oxford. 
Of tbese Goldsmith has given an opinion,^ and his criticism 
it is seldom safe to contradict. He bestows just praise npon 
' The Bise of Woman/ * The Fair j Tale/ and ' The Perri. 
giliom Veneris;' bat has very properly remarked, that in 
* The Battle of Mice and Frogs,' the Greek names have not 
in English their original effect. 

He tells OS, that * The Book. Worm' is borrowed from 
Beza ; but he should have added, with modem applications: 
and, when he discovers that * Gay Bacchus* is translated 
from Augnrellas, he ought to have remarked that the latter 
part is purely Pamell's. Another poem, * When Spring 
comes on,' is, he says, taken from the French. I would add, 
that theMeseription of barrermesSf in his verses to Pope, 
was borrowed from Secundos : but, lately searching for the 
passage, which I had formeiiy read, I could not find it. 
Hie * Night>piece on Death' is indirectly preferred by Gold* 
smith to Gray's 'Qiurch>yard;' but, in my opinion, Oiay 
.has the advantage of dignity, variety, and oviginajity of 
sentiment. He observes, that the story of the ' Hermit' is 
in More's * Dialogues' and Howell's ' Letters,' and supposes 
it to have been oripnally Arabian. 

Goldsmith has not taken any notice of the ' Elegy to the 
old Beauty,' which is pethafn the meanest ; nor of the ' Al- 
legory on Man,' the happiest of Parnell's performances; the 
hint of the ' Hymn to Contentment' I suspect to have been 
borrowed from Cleiveland. 

The general character of Pamell, is not great extent of 
comprdlension, or fjsrtility of mind. Of the little that ap. 
pears still less is his own. His praise must be derived from 
the easy sweetness of his diction: in his verses there is 
more happiness than pains ; he is sprightly without effort, 
and always delights, though he never ravishes ; every thing 
is proper, yet every thing seems casual. If there is some 
sqppearance of elaboration in the ' Hermit,' the narrative, as 
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k'islew^airx.ulMsplecsiDg, Ofhlsodwr 
it it faiaeMibk to sagr whather tlwy are th« proiielivuL of 
nature, so excellent as not to want the help of art, or of «rt 
•o raflntd at to rttemble nature. 

Thit.oritioiam telatea only to dM pieces pnblishei \9 
f ope. Of the larfe appendages, irhieh I find in the iatt «ii» 
tion, I eap only say, that 1 know not whenoe diey caoM^ 
oor have evtef*in4«ix«4 whither they are going. Thtiy stand 
l^on the faith of At cofei^lerB. 

' GARtH. 

Samuel Oaetb was of a good faaiily in Torkshive, and 
from some scbod in his own conntry became a stadeat % 
.Peter-house, in Cambridge, where he resided till ho bocama 
doctor of physic on Joly 7th, 1691. Ho was examined b«> 
fore the College, at Lond<m, on March tlje ISth, l691-f , and 
kdmitted fellow, Jane S6th, I693. He ww soon so nodi 
distingoished by his conversation and aocomplisdunentt, at 
to obtain very extensive practice ; and, if a pnmpUot «« 
those timet may be audited, had the favour and <!oafMcM0 
•f one party, at Kaddiffe had of the other. 

. He is always mentioned as a man of benevolence; nnd it 
is jost to suppose that his desire of helping the helpless dit- 
j^ited him to so much zeal for the Dispensary ; an ondef- 
taking, of whidi sooie account, however short, it p rop e r t» 
be given. 

Whether what Temple says be true, (hat physldaao havi 
had more learning than the other faculties, I will not sla^ 
to inquire; but, I believe, every man'has found in phyai- 
dans great tiberafity and dignity of sentuneot, very pronqit 
effusion of beneficence, and willingness to exert a lucntlvB 
art where there is no hope of lucre. Agreeably to this dm* 
racter, the College of Physicians, in July, l6e7> publishe4 
an edict, requiring all the fellows, candidates, and Keen- 
dates, to give gratuitous advice to the neighbouring poor. 

niis edict was sent to the court of aldermen ; and, a 
question being made to whom the appeHatJonof Hm jMvr 
should be extended, the College answered, that it shovdd ko 
aufficient to bring a testimonid from (he dergymin oA* 
dating in the parish where the patient resided. 
• Dr. Warton asks, * lew than what!'->B. 
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Afmt « yttr'f «xp«nnice« the pkjii«iafis fottkl tttmX 
ckvritjr ^Mtraitcd b j some maligftant opposition, and made, 
10 a grait degree. Tarn bj the high price of phjriie} Uwy 
therefore voted, in August, 1668, that the laboratory of die 
GoUeffs ahodld be acQoiaaiodated to the j^paratioa of few* 
iwiaes^ aad aaodier room prqiored for their reeeption ) tud 
that ihe Gdatribttters lo thO' expiase should minage tiio 
dMurity. 

It WM now expeeted, that the apotheearies woqM ha(va 
ludertaken the care of protidiag mecticiaeb ; bat they took 
another topne. Thimking the whole desiga penidoAa to 
theit iaIMMtv ^y endeftTonred to raise a faction against it 
in the Ck>llege, and found sone fihynciana mean enough to 
aoUflit their t>ttrooage, by betraying to them the counsels 
of the College. The greater port, however, enforoed by a 
newe^ict, in li694w the former order of ]<6e7,and sent it to 
tihe DMiyor and aldormen, who app<M9ted a committee to 
tteat with the CkiUege, and settle the mode of administorin| 
|ha«han|]r. 

It was desired by the iddermen, that the leetimoniila of 
dtoiehwerdenfl and ovcrwere shonld be admitted ; and ibaK 
aftl hired servants, and aH apprentices to handicraftsmen, 
•hoold be cooaidwed as j»o0r. Xhis lifccwito was gnnled 
by the College. 

It wal-then ooiBidcred who should distribrte the medi- 
jsiae«, and 'who ahoold settle their Hxiees. The physidans 
ffooared 90Baii6 apothecaries to undertake the dispensation^ 
m4 Offeted thM the wardeh «nd comity of the apotheea*- 
zSesshonld a^ust the priee. Thae offer wks rqeoted; and 
the epofheeerfes who had engaged t9 assist the charity w«to 
oeaaiderQd.as traitors to the company, threatened with the 
imposition of troublesome offiees, and deterred from the 
pevCsmance of thisir dngagementa. The spothecacies ven- 
tared upon puMie opposition,- and pieeeMed n hind of i«» 
atonatnlKe egMBst the design- to the eommitlee of the dty, 
which the pfayeidaafr eendeecended to confote ; and at last 
the traders seem to have jirevaikd aasoiq^ the sons of trade; 
lor <be proposal of the College having been oonsidMed, « 
paper of sininbation wtt drawn npi, but postponed sod for* 
gotten* 

The phyiicisnsMUl persistsdt and in ]69&a iifiiaGilption 
was raised by thcmitbns» aawindiig to an j^tona w t pnh 
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fixed to the Dispensary. The poor were, for a time', mp. 
plied with medicines ; for how loag a time, I know not. The 
medicinal charity, like others, began with ardour; but sooa 
remitted, and at last died gradually away. 

Aboat the time of the sabscriplion begins the action of 
* The Dispensary.* The poem, as its subject waf pvesent 
and popular, co-operated with the passions and prcgodices 
then prevalent, and with such auxiliaries to its intrinaio 
merit, was universally and liberally applauded. ' It was on 
the side of charity against the intrigues of interest, and of 
regular learning against licentious usurpation, of medical 
anthority, and was therefore naturally favoured by tiiose 
who read and can judge of poetry. 

In 1697, Garth spoke that which is now called the Hat' 
veian Oration ; which the authors of the ' Biographia* ineii» 
tiott with more praise than the passage quoted in their notai 
' will fully justify. Garth, speaking of the mischiefs done 
by quacks, has these expressions ) — * KoA tamen tells ^- 
nerat ista agyrtarum coUuvies, sed theriaca quadam mads 
pemiciosa, non pyrio, sed pulvere nescio quo exotico certat, 
non globttiis plumbeit, sed pilulis seque lethalibns interfieit.' 
This was certainly thought fine by the Author, and is still 
admired by his biographer. In October, 1702, he beosme 
one of the censOrs of the College. 

Garth, being an active and sealous whig, was a member 
of the Kit-cat club, and, by consequence, familiaily known 
to all the great men of that denomination. In 1710, when 
the government fell into other hands, he writ to Lord C^ 
dolphin, on his dismission, a short poem, iduch was criti. 
cised in the ' Examiner,' and so successfully either defi»ded 
or excused by Mr. Addison, that, for the sake of the Tindi. 
cation, it ought to be preserved. 

- At the accession of the present family his merits were 
acknowledged and rewarded. He was knighted with the 
sword of his hero, Marlborough; and was made ^yilcittn 
in ordinary to the King, and physician general to the army. 

He then undertook an edition of Ovid*8 < Metamorphoses,* 
translated by several hands, which he recommended hy • 
preface, written with more ostentation than ability : faia no- 
tions are half-formed, and his materials immethodically con. 
fused. This was his last work. He diedJan. 11, 1717-18s 
was buried at Haxrow«9a-ths<)iiU. 
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His personal character seems to have been social and li- 
beral. He commonicated himself tbroagh a very wide ex- 
tent of acquaintance ; and thoagh firm in a party, at a time 
' when firmness included viralelice, yet he imparted hii kind, 
ness to those who were not supposed to favonr his principles. 
He was an early encourager of Pope, and was ^t once the 
■friend of Addiscm and Granville. He is accused of vdlap- 
tuonsness and irreUgion ; and Pope, who says, ' that if erer 
there was a good Christian, without knowing himself to be 
'90, it was Dr. Garth,' seems not able to deny what he is 
angry to hear; and loath to confess. 
" Pope afterward dtdared himself Convinced, that Garth 
died in the communion of the church of Rome, having 
bemi privately reconciled. It is observed by Lowth, that 
there is less distance than is thought between scepticbm 
and popery: and 'that a, mind, wearied with 'perpetual 
.doubt, willingly seeks repose in the bosom of an infall&le 
^ehorch. ** 

' ' His poetry has been praised at least equally to its merits 
>In ' The Dispensary' there is a strain of smooth and free 
▼eirsification ; but few lines are eminently elegai^. Nq 
passages fall below mediocrity,, and few rise much abov« 
-It. The plan seems formed without just proportion to the 
•ubjeet; the means and end have no necessary connexion. 
Resnel, in his preface to Pope's Essay, remarks,' that 
Garth exhibits 'no discrimination of characters; and that 
.wliat any one says might, with equal propriety, hate been 
said by another. The general design is, perhaps, open to 
criticism ; but the composition can seldom be charged with 
inaccuracy or negligence. The Author never slumbers in 
self-indulgence; his full vigour is always exerted; scarcely 
a.lineisleft unfinished ; nor is it easy to find an expression 
used by constraint, or a thought imperfectly expressed. It 
.was -remarked by Pope, that ' The Dispensary* had been 
.corrected in every edition, and that every change was an 
improvement. It appears, however, to want something of 
poetical ardour, and something of general delectation; and, 
dierefore, since it has been no longer supported by aeei- 
dental and intrinaic popularity, it has been scarcely abla to 
support itself. 
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ViOBOL** EowB WM bom at little Btekfei4| |b 
iMrtiluNyMiierS- His familjhftd long pOMeMadai 
dcnUe-ertato, iritk » food Imku«» at Luiibtftoiin» a I)i»' 
TMidiiro.* H» aiiotftor» tnm wkoa be 4ii c e n 4ed Im H 
direct lfa<,weeiv»d «he mnae boroe by hie dewttwleme for 
Ide bMvery ia the Holy Wer. Hie ftAtt, Joba Bam^ 
who WW the int thet knitted bie petenel acxee lo pradiee 
aqj part of profit, professed tbe law, and pablished BeM- 
ltw« end DallieoD*s ' Reports* in tbe reifn of JaaNO the 
Ssbond, wbea in oppoeitioB to tbe nettoae, tbe» diligttl^ 
gndpagaledv of tispeasiag power, he iwifeued to 
how low hie aothtte Mtted the prerofativo. He w«b4 
Ik eetjeaat, end dMd April ao«a)S92. Uewa»biined«n^ 
Tdttlple ohnrcb. 

Kioholas was first sent to a prirate school, at Hijhtido; 
and, -belDf «ffcerwaxd itnoved to "Westntaislea, w&h nt 
«weWe yean^t chosen one of the King's sebolaii. Hk 
entstet was Bnsby, who avffered nose of his eoholai«4a 
4et their powers lie nieleys ; and his enereiBei la e ey ten l 
tangm^ss are said to bam been wvitten wifk waottflseB 
degraee ofeaoeHeace, and yetto Iwve oest bin veiy Uttk 
InlMVk 

At sixteen he had, Inlui father'b «|ibuott, al4t ndvMMHk 
in leaniiBg snffioient lo qvalily hia for ikf stody of law, 
and was eniered a student of the Middle Tei^,wbrtn l » 
MBM tine he vead aiiiatee ead.xnfevls with peofieiowypiw- 
ffortionateto the forafeof hie mind* which was ahEedtysneh 
that he endearoued lo cotiprshiHid law, not as 4 Mtfee^f 
pMeeedeniB, or oell«ctien of pbeitiTe peMcpis, faM ai« iQr*- 
4Bm of ntkioal go^eramaol, and impartial jostieo. 

WhenlfewneninitMn,he wat» bythe deadi-of hieiadMr, 
left iBDfeto his owndii«Dtion,and prebeUy #vem i 
euffdi B d law gndiudly^to give way to pdetxy* At ti 
ftve be^adnesd 'The Aubtlletaa6lip«otbor,* which wan 
Bi««d with ee nmoh tavone , that In denoted Iteaalf 
kihiittiaM wholly flotleffent literaMwe. 

His next tragedy (1708) was * Tamerlaba»' in 

• In the VUlare, Lamertcm.^'Ofig, Edit, 
t He was not elected liU 16fl8.<.N. 
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voder the Btme ofTamerlaae, be intended to chanusteriM 
King William, and JLewis the Fovrteenth tinder Bajaaat; 
l^t Wrtoes of Tamerlane seem to hare been arbitrarfly aa* 
signed him' by his Poet, for I know not that history gives 
any other qualities than those which make a conqqeror. 
Ibe fashion, however, of the time was, to accnmnlatenpon 
liewia all that can raise horror and detestati<m ; and what* 
ever good was withheld from him, that it might not be 
thrown away, was bestowed npon King William. 

This was the tragedy which Rowe valued most, and that 
which probably, by the help of political anxiliaries, excited 
most applanse ; bat occasional poetry must often content 
itself with occasional praise. ' Tamerlane' has for a. long 
time been acted only once a year, on the night when King 
William, landed.. Our quarrel with Lewis has been long 
over; and it now gratifies neither seal nor malice to see 
him painted with aggravated features, like a Saracen upon 
a sign. . . ■ 

' The Fair Penitent,' his next production. (1703), is one 
of the most pleasing tragedies 'on the stage, where it still- 
keeps its turns of appearing, and prob^ly will long keep . 
them, for there is scarcely any work of any poet at once so 
interesting by the fable, and so delightfol by the langu^(e.> 
The story is domestic, and therefore easily received by the 
imagination, and assimilated to common life ; the diction 
ia exquisitely harmonious, and soft or sprightly as occasion . 
,requires. 

The ohaneter of Lothario seems to have been expanded 
by Richardson into Lovelaee; but he has excelled his ori> 
ginal in the moral effect of the fiction. Lothario, with 
gaiety which' cannot be hated, and bravery which cannot 
^ be despised, retains too much of the spectatoi's kindness* 
It was in the power of Richardson alone to teach us at 
once esteem and detestation, to make virtuous resentment 
overpower all the benevolence which wit, elegance, and 
opniage, naturally excite ; and to lose at last the hero. in 
the villain. 

The fifth act is not equal to the former ; the events of 
the drama are exhausted, and little remaina but to talk of 
what fo past. It has been observed, that the title of- the 
piny does not.anfficiently correspond with the behaviour of 
Calistn, who at last shews no evident signs of repent- ^ 



tattn»jr^teM«aiHi»Uj-tiiiipeotid«f telbg ptintam 4^ 
ttoHoft fatiiar j|ham.fratt 0aU(,aDd ts^itaMS JMn aImbm 
tkMi aoeeoK, aad mora nf e tium shane. 

HiB unet (IT06) mu * U^ysKs;' which, with the conarai 
fate of anythokm^flftl stones^ is noir gM«EaUj seglec^d. 
¥Ga biera bMaloo carljaovHdiitcd.iritfa thftpoetieal hettm, 
to upact any pleasnra firaan thek swrival ; to ahaw .iheta, 
mtbaj have alreadj heen she«n, i» to disgoat by repeti* 
tion; to gune them aev qnalities, or aew adveirtiana, is to 
afiHiil h0r Tviolatiag noeiyed notions. 

<Ihe Aogral Convakf (1708^) seems to have « better 
aleimitt) longSTiigr. The jf able is drawn from an ttbacvn 
and baih%roti8 age, to which fictieos are move aaaily and 
proper^ adapted ; lor when objeete tM imperfecdjr aaeo, 
they easily take forms from imaginatien. The aeena lies 
•mong aur aaosators in "Oiir conntry, and tilierefaae ««zy 
aaa^ catches attention. BAdognne is a peisaoj^ga tmly 
tragical, of high spirit, and violent passions, great with 
tampestaom dignity, and wicked With a soul that wonld 
have been;heroic if it had been virtnoiu. The motto aeeme 
io teU, that this play was atttsuocessfol. 

Bowe does not always remember what his characters 
zeqnire. In ' Tamerlane* there is spme ridieuloas mentioa 
•f the God of Love ; and Itod(^;une, a savage Saxon, italbs 
•f Veons, and the eagle that bears the thnader of Jupiter. 

The play diMovers its own date, by a predictioo ^ dm 
Union, in imitation of Cranmer's prophetic promisea to 
Hmiy the Eighth. The anticipated blessings of onion are 
not veiy naturally introduced, nor very hai^ily ezpreesed. 

lie once (I706) tried to change his hand. He iWDtorad 
an a comei^, and produced * The Biter ;' widi wjhidi, 
thoogh it was mifavonrably treated by the aQdienoe,iM wat ^ 
Umaelf delight^ ; for he is said to have sate in the hoosa 
laughing with great vehemence, whenever he had» ia Ins 
osrn opinion, produced a jest. Bnt, finding that he«g4 the 
pnblichad no ay mpathy of mirth, he tried at lighter aomca 
no more. 

After < The Royid Converts (1714) appeared « Jue 
Shore,' written, as ito Author professes, in knUaUam ff 
Shdkapeares atyle^ Inwhat he thought himself an iml. 
tator of Shakspeare, it is not easy to ooocetve. The 
the diction, the sen t iments, and the ooadnct, 

k 
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Aiqg itt wUAiaiUtioii cia oonaiaty art raniote is die nt- 
■MttdflgrM fimb tlie maaaerof ShftkqMura, wlioM dnaus 
it wewnbkii eolj •» it ii an English ^tevy, and assomt af 
tha pexsooa haTe their namca in hiatoi^. This plajt^ «aii- 
iiatiBg eUeij of daaanric aeeact and ptbnu diabreia, Itya 
hai4itpon the heact. That wifo ia fargivva beeaoie she m. 
i^and the huband ia honoiuMd baeaaae ha forgivea. 
.tbarafore, ia oDaof thoaa piaeea which we alitt wel* 
taflK on tfw stafa. 

Hia last trafadj (171S) was * Ladjr Jaaa Gfajw' Tha* 
SQfajeet had been chMoa b j Mr. Sauth, whose papera west 
pat into Howe's hands each as he describea them in hi»pva» 
iMse. Thia play haa likawise sank into obliviaa. F){e» 
this time he gare nothing man ta the stag*. 

Being, bf a eompeeBnt fortttne, enaiptad firom anj^ ne- 
cessity of otmibatiag hia ineliaatian, he nSTwr wrote ift dla^ 
treaa, and therefore doea not iHPpear to have sfver written In 
haste* His works wen fiaished to his ova appiabataca, 
and bear fsw marita of negligeaoeor hiiny. it ii ranark- 
M&t diat his prologues and cpilogvaa ise all hia ««•; 
thot^h he soantiBBes supplied othcn; he aSarded help^ bat 
iidnotsolfcitit. 

▲a hia stadias neeesaarily made him ae^oalated with 
flhafc^Mara^and aoqnaiataaee prodaced Teacraiioii, ha on* 
dartook (1709) an cditjoa of hia worka, froaa which ha mtt- 
ther reeeiwd modk prelaw nor aeens to have esipeoted ii; 
jpat, 1 baliave, thoaa wha ceaapaie it with fonner'copiea 
viH find that ha haa done mora than he pramised; and thai, 
irithoat the pooip^^ noiea or boasts ef critieisai^nMny pan- 
aagas asa happUj reatored. He piefixed a litb of th* cathor , 
, aaoh as iraditieB^ than almost azplrii^E.eoaldaiiiplyy and a 
pvafaca;* which eaaaot be said to dSacanv maoh pMKfmi- 
ditj or penetration. He at least coatvttatad to the popa^ 
laritj of hi*' anthor. 

He waa willing anon^ to improva hia feirtaaa by etlMr 
aril dwa poetrj. Ha waanoder'aeeretar; for thfea yoait 
whew the Daka of Qnwmsherry^was secretary of state* and 
ailm a aid appUed to die Barl of Oxford for soma public 
c id«^aieu t.f Oifoid eiijoittad him to staidy Spanish; 

• Mr. Rowe'i nrtAee, bowever. is not dMlnct» as it migbt be 
•vpponed from tids pamage from the life.^. 

tSpeocf. 
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and when, somr'time ftfterward, he came again, and said 
that he had mastered it, dismiiaed him with this congra> 
toiatioD: 'Then, Sir, I envy yoa the pleaiore of reading 
" Don Quixote" in the original/ 

This story is safficiently attested ; bat why Oxford, who 
desired to be thought a favonrer of literature, should' |hus 
insult a man of acknowledged merit; or how Howe who 
was so keen a whig, that he did not willingly converse with 
men of the opposite party, coold ask preftrment firoaa Oi« j 
ford, it is not now pouible to discover. Pope,* who told ) 
the story, did not say on what occasion 'the advice wis 
given ;< and, though he owned Rowe*s' disappointment^ 
doubted whether any injni7 was intended him, but thon^t 
it rather Lord Oxford's odd way. 

It is likely that he lived >on discontented through the rest 
of Queen Anne's'reign ; but the time came at last when be 
found kinder friends. At the accession of King George he 
was made poet-laureat; I am afraid by the ejection of petdr 
Nahnm Tate, who (I716) died in the Mint, where he wu 
^forced to seek shelter by extreme poverty. He was made 
likewise one of the land-surveyors of the customs of the 
port of London. The prince of Wales chose him cleric ef 
his council ; and the Lord Chancellor Parker, as soon u 
he received the seals, appointed him, unasked, secretary of 
the presentations. Such an accumulation of employments 
undoubtedly produced a very considerable revenue. 

Having dready translated some parts of Lucaa*s <Fhar- 
salia,' which had been published in the Misoellaaiea, and 
doubtless received many praises, he undertook a veraion of 
the whole work, which he lived t^ finish, but not to publish. 
It seems to have been printed under the care of Dr. Wol- 
wood, who prefixed the author*s life, in which is eoataiaad 
the following character: 

' As to his person, it was graceful and well made; his 
face regular, and of a manly beauty. As his soul was wdl 
lodged, so its rational and animal faculties exodled in a 
high degree. He had a quick and fruitful invention, » d«Bf 
penetration, and a large compass of thought, with ■■■g*»*nT 
dexterity and easiness in making his U^oughts to bo nadaai 
stoo d. He was master of most parta of polite leaniliig» 
the classical authors, both Greek and Latia ; 
a Spence. 
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underttood the Frendi, Italian; and Spanish' laagnageB ; 
and 9oke the firtt fluently, and the other two tolexaklj well. 

' He had likewise zead mneh of the Greek and Roman 
histories in their original languages, and most that are 
^ writtMi in English, French, Italian, and Spanish. He had 
a good taste in philosophy; and, liaving a firm impression 
of religion upon his mind, he todc great delight in divinity 
and ecclesiastical history, in both which he made great ad* 
▼aoces in the times he retired into the country, which were 
frequent. He expressed, on all occasions, his full persna- 
sioh of the truth of revealed religion; and, being a sincere 
member of the established church himself, he pitied, but 
/condemned notjthosethat'dissented from it. He abhorred 
. the principles of persecuting men upon the account of their 
ogiidons in religion; and, being strict in his own, he took 
it not upon him to censure those of another persuasion. 
His conversation was pleasant, witty, and learned, with- 
out the least tincture of affectation or pedantry; and his 
inimUable manner of diverting and enlivening the company, 
jnade it impossible for any one to be out of humour when 
iie was in it. . Envy and detraction seemed to be entirely 
foreign to his constitution ; and whatever int)vocations he 
met with at any time, he passed Uiem over without the least 
thought of resentment or revoige. As Homer had a Zoilus, 
so Mr. Rowe had sometimes his ; for there were not want- 
ing malevolent people, and pretenders to poetry too, that 
would now and then bark at his best performances; but he 
was conscious of his own genius,'and had so much good- 
nature as to forgive them; nor could he ever be tempted 
to return them an answer. 

' The love of learning and poetry made him not the less 
fit for business, and nobody implied himself closer to it, when 
it required his attendance. I'he late Duke of Quecnsberry, 
when he was secretary of state, made him his secretary for 
. public affairs; and when that truly great man came to know 
him well, he was never so pleased as when Mr. Rowe was 
in his company. After the Doke*s death, all avenues were 
stopped to his preferment ; and, during the rest of that reign, 
he passed his tim^with the muses and his books, and some* 
times the conversation of his friends. 

' When, he had just got to be easy in his fortune, and was 
in a fair way to make it better, death swept him away. 



Mi BOWB. 

Md itt U» d«|feirti Ae wofid. Iff atofr of tlM bM 
iNttM^MBof tlMbMtgeatvMoftlMASi.. H0di«dlilM 
» CMttiM aad a philosopbn, to dwBty nidi* all maultind, 
mdiiitbwabsoliiteraBffMtioDto thftwiUof Owl* Hi 
kfftvfilutgBodpluuaoar tottelaat; ibuI lodk fenrarai Ui 
vifi and friends, uuMditt^jT befbra hialaM ifonr* ivW^ <>>• 
MUM tranquitlit7 of ]iiiiid»«id Ube lamt iadifaraooa Ibrltiik 
aithaagkhabadbatBapoatakiikf (NUaihaatjoaoMjr. Ha 
vast«ieamaRwd: fintto adaofhttfof Mr.PMMMByflBa 
of tka auditors of tkiapevenQa; and aftanvavd to a daa^blar 
of Mr. I>ev«aish, of a good fuailyia Dorsetahara* 
intJM had a son; and hj the second a daofl^itts, : 
iAerwaidtoMr.Faao. Hodiod tho sixth of Deoetnbar,1718^ 
tedRfort7*ilfthyearof hisage; and was boriad iIm bIb» 
tseoth of tho sane ttoath in W«8tiuasur.Abb^» k tka aiila 
where aiany of our English potuaxo iatanred^ OMragaiMl 
Chancer, his bodj being attoided by a selaotnuiber of Us 
friondsyaiid the Dean and choir offioistiag ait the funaielii' 

To this character, which is apparently given with the 
fiandneas of a friend^ may be added the testimony of Papa^ 
Vho says in aletter'to BloUnt, * Mr. Howe aiM»>inpaiiiad no. 
Mid fassed a week in the Forest. 1 need not tdl yoa how 
ttnohamaaofhistankcatertauedme; hot I anat aaqiriiat 
yoa, there is a yitaoity and gaiety of dispoeit l an tkaMit 
Jjpecaiiar to him, which vaake* it impossible to part tnm 
him without that aQeasiness which generally iwccaads aB 
•lU^pleaaare.' 

fope has left behind him aaothar aenlioB of hia oaaa* 
paoiniy leas adveatagaoo^ i^iich ia thni reporlad by Dr. 
Waibuton. 

* Bowe, in Mr.F>ope*s opinion^ mafatahied » deoerife cha- 
rMter^bat had no heart* Mr* Addison was justly cAa4> 
•d with aeme behaTiow which aroae from that want^ and 
eatraagad hiouelf from him; whidi Howe fek -wty aa- 
vovaly. Mr. Pope, their coasmoB firiand, knowing Me, 
look an ^vporCnaity, at some jnoclnre of Mn Addiaaa'aid- 
vmnaBBsnt, to tell him how poor Bowa waa griavad at hb 
dia^»a8iire,and what satisfaction he aapresied at Mr. A^ 
diaan's gsod forcuoe, which he eatprsieai^ so natatally»thtt 
he (Mr. Pope) could not bot think hihrsineera. Mr.Ai- 
1» ** I do not eospoct that ha laiffsad^ btt ^Ihs 
haazt is aflchy thtt ha ia alnck irtth ny asr 




aiviallnt; md it #oiild aff«el bim jtiatia tlie tUM maner, 
iC Jbft hMcd X wts going lo b« bftng«d.*'~Hr. Pope nii ba 
••«ld.MH 4mf bot Mr. Addiaoo fiiid«talood Row* '^•U.* 
. Thmtmxnt time bts tet left as tbe power of ooDfinuag 
«r nlaling; bot observation daily sbewi,tbat rnneb strea 
ia not to ba laid,on bypatbolioal aconsationa, and pninted 
mleaefls, sdiieh even be tbat utters tbent desires to ba ap- 
jtondad radiev tban oodited. Addison can bardly be aq^ 
posed to bare meant all tbat be said. Fewcbaraeters can 
bear tbe nicnMOopic scmtiny of wit qoickened by aager^ 
and paabaps tbe best adrioe to antbors would be, tbat ihey 
ahoqid keep oot of tbe way of one anocber. 

Raws u diiefly to be ooosidered as a tragic writer and A 
tnaslator. In bis attempt at comedy be failed so ignamt 
9i0Wly»tbat bis 'Biter* is not inserted in his woils; aad 
bif aoeasiapal poems and abort compositioas axe raialy 
wortby of eilbar praise or eensoie; for tbey seem tbe oasoal 
aportt of a mind seeking ratbar to amvse its leisnra diaa 
to exarciae its powers. 

In tba eonatniction of bis draaias,tb«xe is not rnocb art ; 
^ is not a nice obserrer of tbe unities, lie extwds tima 
and rariea place as bis conreniance requires. ToTarydie 
l^aoe is not, in my opinion, .any violation of nature, if tba 
obaoga be made betwaen tba acts ; for it is no less easy ibr 
tbe qpactator to suppose bimsdf at Atbans in tba saooad 
act, tban at Tbebcs in tba first; but tochange tbe scene, aa 
is done by Rowe, in tbe middle ^f an act, is to add mora 
acts to the play, since an act is ao much of the business as 
is transacted without interruption. Rowe, by this licence, 
easily extricates himself from difficulties; as,in * JaneGxay,* 
vben wa have bafo tenified with all tba dreadful pomp af 
pablie aiacntion, and are wondering bow Aa beroina oc tba 
poatwiU proceed, no sooner has Jane pronounced soma pro- 
phetic ibynaas, tban— pass and be gone— tbe soena doMa, 
and Pen^roke and Oardiaer are turned out upon tba stage, 

I know not tbat there can ba fqnnd in bis playa any deep 
iesfch into natnsa, any accurate discriminations of kindred 
qualities, or nice display of passion in its progrte: all ia 
gpoeral and undefined. Kor doea ba much inteMst or af- 
laot the auditor, except in * Jaae Shore,' who is always seen 
and beard with pity. Alicia is a character of empty noisa, 
with no resemblance to real sorrow or to aatoral 
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Vfhmo^ thm, baa Rowe his repamion ? From die rM- 
ftmableness aod propriety of aome of his scenes, fnm the 
elepmce of his diction, and the suavity of his Terse, Uei, 
seldom moves either pity or terror, but he oftea elevates 
the sentiments ; he seldom pierces the breast, bat be always 
delights the ear, and often improves the ofdentandiog. 

His translation of the * Golden Verses,' and of the first 
book of Qoillefs Poem, have nothing in them remarkable. 
The * Golden Verses* are tediovs. 

The version of Lacan is one of the greatot prodnclions 
•f English poetry ; for there is perhaps none that so com- 
pletely exhibits the genins and spirit of the original. Locan 
is distinguished by a kind of dictatorial or philosophic dig< 
' nity, rather, as Qaintilian observes, declamatory than poe* 
deal; foil of ambitions morality and pointed sentences, 
comprised in vigorous and animated lines. Tbis character 
Rowe has very diligently and snccessMly preserved. His 
versification, which is svch as his contemporaries practised, 
without any attempt at innovation or improvement, seldom 
wants either melody or force. His anther's sense is some* 
times a little dilated by additional infusions, and sometimes 
weakened by too much expansion. But suchfaolta are to 
be expected in all translations, from the constraint of mea* 
snres and dissimilitude of languages. The * Fharsalui* of 
Rowe deierves more notice than it obtains, and as it is 
more read win be mcnre esteemed.* 

ADDISON. 

JosBPH Addison was bom on the first of Bfay, 16^2, at 
Milston, of which his father Luicelot Addison, was thea 
rector, near Ambrosebury in Wiltshire, and appetring 
weak and unlikely to live, he was christened the same 
day. After the usual domestic educatioD, which from tha 
character of his father may be reasonably suppoaod to 
have given him strong impressions of piety, he was com- 
mitted to the care of Mr. Naish, at Ambroaebory, and af- 
terward of Mr. Taylor at Salisbury. 

• The life of Rowe is « very remarkaUe instance of the uncoai- 

'D ^reiMrth of Dr. Jolinion's memorr. When I received flrom 

me M B. he complacently, obterved, ' that the criticism wa« 

well done, coQsiderinr that he bed net seen Rowe^ 

- thirty year».>~N. 



-^^KMvwell 

B&rthJ 



Mot tODfefaie tin Mteolor dM ■mHim •i-mm ^kmtti- 

rfqr litoAtvre^ is a kind of kiatorical fitond, hj wkioh 
faoto is injorioasly dhnlnithwt ; I wotild Ionian 
tnco him through the wboloprooess of hbod«ntiMi« In 
JkteS, in ths bsghndttg of Us twelfth year, hie fatfaes^heing 
aode dean of lidifield, naftvaUy carried hie lejaily to 
hie new residence^ and, I bdievoy pieced hiae for Moee 
tiaM^ probaUj not Umg, vnder Mr. Shaw, then a siele r of 
the eohool at LiohfieU, father of tlhe late Pb. Peter Shair. 
Of this interval his biographers have giviM no a cc oat, 
and I haow it only froia a alory ef a im n 4nff '0Ui^ told 
■M when i was a bey* fay Aarfrew Corbet^ of ShrepBhira» 
who had hoBid it £rom Bfr. TigoC, Us wde. 

The practice of barring-oat was a savage liceace, pvao- 
jDisedln aseay echocds at the end of the lastceotary, by 
whieh the boys, wheir the periodical Taoatioa drew aear, 
•growing petalaiit at the approach of liberty y aoBM days ba- 
fCfee the time of regular recess, tosh poisweiBO of the 
school, of which they batted the doors, and bade their 
«MMer deiaaee from the wiadows. It is net easy to aap. 
foee thrt ea sooh oceasioae the asasterwonM do aioHithaa 
4aa|^ ; yet if tradition maybe cBediied,ha«ftca Mragglwl. 
hard to force ot surprise the garrison. The master, wlMa 
figot was a sehooUboy, was b a iiid 'cat at liehfieM; and 
the whole opcratioa» ae be iaad, was pboaed and cc^ 
dadcd by Addisea« 

To jadffB ^•tt» ^ the prcbabiUtrof thisctory, I ha«a 
iaffiired when ha was scat to the Ghartrsos; biit, aehe 
Nnanot 4MK «f those who eajoyed the ifoiiader'a bsae fa e 
tlon, there is no acconnt preserved of his admissiOB* ' At 
the school of the duurtreax, to whidi hejwas xemeved 
inax that of Salieboiy or lichfieM, he porsaed Ua 
le stadiesander the cam of Dr.Ellis»aad ceatracted 
that IntiaMcy with Sir Bichavd Steele, wUch Aeir joint 
laboars hare so effectually reoosded. 

Of this memonMe friendaUp^hegiaatar pralsa mait be 
^tmk to Steele. It is not hard Co love those firotn whom 
«o<haig eaa bs feaiad ; and Addison aaver aonsidfliad 
Stafde aa a rival, bat Steele lived, as he confteaea^ mdcr sa 
habitaal subjection to the predominiUing genius of Ad- 
Qisoo, whom he lAways memtiMiad wtldi nfONMife, ^ ' 
treated with < 
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Addison,* who know his own digoity, oonld not always 
forbear to shew it, by playing a little apon his adfiixer; 
bat he was in no danger of retoiit: his jests vrere endured 
without resistance or resentment. 

But the sneer of joenlaritywes not the worst. Steclf, 
whose imprudence of ienerositj, or vanity of profusion, 
kept him always incurably .necessitousi^ upon some press- 
.ing exigency, in an evil hour, borrowed a hundred pounds 
of his friend, probably without much puipose of repay- 
ment ; but Addison, who seems to have had other notionsof 
« hundred pounds, grew impatient of delays and reclaimed 
his loan by an execution. Steele felt with great^ensibiUty 
the obduracy of his creditor, but with emottonk of aonrov 
raCher than of anger.f 

- In 1667 he was entered into Queen's College, in Oxfind, 
where, in l669, the accidental perusal of sqme Latin verses 
gained him the patronage of Dr. Lancaster, afterward pro- 
vost of Queen's College; by whose recommendation he 
was elected into Magdalen College as a Demy, a tem by 
which that society denominates those which are cilaewhem 
caUed Scholars ; young men who partake of the foundci'j 
hene£sction, and succeed in their order to vacant feUow* 
ships.| . 

Here he continued to cultivate poetry and criticism»aad 
grew first eminent by his Latin compositions, :wfaich are 
indeed entitled to particular praise. He has not coofined 
himself to the imitation of any ancient author, bat'hu 
finrmed his style from the g^eral language, such as a dili- 
gent perusal of the productions of different ages happened 
to supply. 

- His Latin compositions seem to have had much of his 
fondness, for he collected a second volume of the * Mmb 
Afiglicanse,' perhaps for a conwnient receptaUe, in which 
all bis Latin pieces are inserted, and where his poem en 

• Spence. 

t Thle fsct was comnanlcateil to Johnson In my liearlnf by a 
perton of unquestionable veracity, but whose name I am nqc at 
Uberly to mentioo. He bad it, •> he told ns, fh>m Ladv Pilai- 
nwe, te whom Steele related it with tears in Ui eyes. The left 
Dr. Stinton confirmed it to me, by saylnK, that be had lieaidK 
from Mr. HoAe, author of the Roman Uktory : and he ftom lCr> 
Pope.--H. 

See Tletor*t Letters, toL i. p. S98, this transaction 
dUbrantly related^R. 

took the degree of IL A. 1^14, 1C8S. 
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the Fewie has the first place. He afterward presented the 
coUeetion to Boilean, who, from that time, ' conceiTed/ 
saysTkkelU ' an opinion of the English genios for poetry.' 
Nothing is better known of Boilean, than that he had an 
injndicions and peerish contempt of modem Latin, and 
therefore his profession of regard was probably the effect 
of his cirility rather than approbation. 

Three of his Latin poems axe upon subjects on which 
perhaps he wduld not have rentared to have written in his 
own l$ngaage. ' The Battle of the Pigmies and Cranes;' 
.' The Barometer;' and ' A Bowling-green.' When the 
matter is low or scanty, a dead language, in which nothing 
is mean bieeaose nothing is familiar, affords great oonyeni- 
enccs ; and, by the sonorons magnificence of Roman syl» 
lables, the writer conceals penary of thought, and want of 
noTelQr, often from the reader, and often from himself. 

In his twenty-second year he first shewed his power of 
English poetry by some verses addressed to Dryden ; and 
soon afterward published a translation of the greater pa^ 
of the Fourth Georgic, upon Bees ; after which, says Dry. 
.den, ' my latter swarm is hardly worth the hiving.' 

Abont the same time he composed the arguments pre- 
fixed to the several books of Dryden's Virgil : and pro- 
duced an essay on the ' Georgics,' juvenile, superficial, 
and nninstructive, without much either of the scholar's 
learning or the critic's penetration. 

His neit paper of verses contained a character of the 
principal English poets, inscribed to Henry Sacheverell, 
who was then, if not a poet, a writer of verses;* as is 
shewn by his version of a small part of Virgil's * Geor* 
fics,' published in the Miscellanies : and a Latin enco> 

• A letter whicb I foand amnnff Dr. Jobnaon's papers, dated 
In Jaaaary, 1784, from a lady in Wiltshire, contains a discovery 
of some Importaoce in literary history, riz. that, bv the initlaM 
H. 8. prefixed to the poem, we are not to understand the famous 
Dr* Henry Sacheverell, wlioee trial is the most remarkable lod- 
dent in his life. The information thus commanicatedls, that the 
verses In qaestlon were not an address to the famous Dr. Sacho- 
verrll, buttoa irery iDgenlous gentleman of the same name, who 
died yoanr. supposed to he a Manksman, for that he wrote the 
hiftory oftbe Isle of Man.— That this person left his papers to 
Mr. Aiddison, and had formed a plan of a traaedy upon the 
death of Socrates.— The ladv says she had this intonnatioa from 
a Mr. Stephens, who was a fellow of Merton Collef e, a cootem- 
porarv and intimate with Mr. Addison, in Oxford, who died, 
near nftj years agt}, a prebendary of Winaficster*— fl. 
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ir«flM «nrtilbit til tli« faodness ttf MtaddiSp ; Intt «» oh 
riAB «r di« Mlur, frtedahlp ww aiMrward ttw wMk i» 
<k« ftAliiDlty of f«8ti«i. 

In iHts pMm li a rety <nm6deiit sad diMtuainvM tkm- 
fwftr of fl^Mt^ ^dse #orlc Ke ImmI dwn n«r«r iMri.* 
So little sometimes is ofliicinA tte effect of jodgnoDt. It 
io aeeoMary to fnform cbe ruitie, that adM>at this tixoe 
Iw iraa tafrod«eed by Cong^crve to IfortegM, thea dna- 
odtor of the ^dhckitiert Addiiroo «as then leannig: die 
WAde-ofa co«nfev,and tiibjeiiieAMontaBOKOHApootforf 
ttMftotothose of €owIoj awl of Drydea^ 

Bjr ^hofdOMttM of Mr. Mootagae, eenooitiBg, wmmsd- 
4^ to Ttiftell, wUh liie HtioHl modesty, he wm divtfttd 
iroMi kis -ovilgiMi design «f eatenng into hoky ovdsH. 
Moaiigta alleged the oorvtfltin of acn who' onga^ia 
«iva' Miployueoits ttithout liberal edwsatieii ; aad do* 
(d«rod, thit, ihoagb he w» rcyrcaBBited as aa enoaiy lb 
fbe ebttdt, lie wooM dofoe do it any InjiuyHbttt by uMi* 
iMldiag AdteoB ftosi it. ' 

Sooii after (ift l^) he wro«B a imm to Kii« waiini, 
trtdi tt^itaywiag iatvodoetioA addressed to liord SoMexs. 
KSag WiUiaai had ao tegard tMA&gkam or Utstatnra; hk 
dtddyinn oaly war; yet. by a 6hake of BBinstovs, iilMSe 
'dJipsiitton WAS T«i«y diffefoat frou his owa, ho ftmeani, 
withoat inteotion, a verjr Ubofal patronage to pootxy^ At- 
^iloft WftS earaised both by Soaoors and Momagaot^ 

Ift 1097 appeared his Lttia veifeo on lihepodcoof Bjfis- 
'irUk, irhieh he dedieated'to Montagoe, and nUoh was a^ 
^tsnrard osUsd by Smith, 'Aobest Xata pooai ainao tMe 
*' Aieid.** ' PndBB arast not'bo too rtgoroosly fiiiiaifawdj 
Imii the pcifomaofle cannot be denisd to be Tigoiou and 
tlogaat* 

fiaving yet no poblio euploymeBt» he oboiAod (in K)^ 
tipcMiMi bf three handred povads a year, tlitt ho aiigte 
be ensUed to travel. . He. staid a year at Bliris,t probably 
to leam the Freack langoage; and thea proco e de d hi hdi 
Jonn^y to Italy, whidh he surveyed witk the eyos of a 
poetr 

ll^hfle he was travelling at leiMffo, he was far tinm. !•» 
fag idle: for he not only ooUeatedkis obsarvatiolis oo^ 
♦^penee, llbfd. 



mMntr^fhotSomA ^m9 to writahU DialogoM on Medulla 
mod four act9 ol ' Gato.' Sack «t least ia tk« relatiw pf 
'I'iokall, IBariiApa M only collected hit nuteiials, aii4 
formed hiei^liui, 

WlMtever weee ^t otiber eaaploymentft in Italy, be these 
WMte the letter to l^rd Halifax, which is joatly comidezcd 
«a tha IBoel elegant} if not the most sablime, of his poetical 
pvodnctiona. Bnt in abon^ two years he found it neceasaiy 
to hastoa homo; being* as Swift informs ns, distressed by 
indigenoe, and compelled to become the tutor of a travelliiv 
aanira* because his pension was not remitted. 

At his return he published his Travels^ with ^d^ijijx^ 
^pon to liOffd Semens As his stay in (oreign countries ^as 
ajMNTtr his observations %j^ such as might be supplied by a 
iafty view, and consist chiefly in'comparisoos of the present 
face of the country with the descriptions left os by the Rp- 
«ian.poets»£rom whom he made preparatory collections, 
fjhoagh he mi^ have spared the trouble, had he known 
Ihat sudh collections had haen made twicebefore by Italian 
anthors, 

, The moel annsing passage of hia book is ^is account of 
tba minute republic of San Marino ;.of many parts it is not 
pi very severe ceosoxe to say, that they might hare beoi 
written at home. His elegance of language and variegur 
)ion of proae and verse, however, gains upon the reader; 
gnd the hook»thopgh a while neglected, became in time so 
much the favourite of the public, that before it was reprinted 
U rose to five times its prioe. 

When be returned to England (in 1702) with a meanneaa 
pS appearance which gave testimony of the difficulties to 
vhich he had been reduced, he foun^ his old patrons out 
of power, and was therefore, for a time, at full leisure fpr 
the cultivation of lus mind : and a mind so cultivated gives 
^Mfoa to believe that little time was lost. 

But he remained not long neglected or useless. The vie- 
tetgr nt Blenhaun (1704) spread triumph and confidence over 
llie natioa; »nd Lord Oodolphin, lamenting to Lord Halir 
fax, that it had not been celebrated in a manner equal. to tj|)# 
Bubject, desired him to propose it to some better poet. 
>jilalilaix told him, that there waa no encouragement for 
fsnitts ; that worthless men wen unprofitably enriched w^ 
iwhlk money, withoiat any care to find or employ thrao 
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whose appearance might do honour to their ooontry. To 
thU Godolphin replied, that such leases ahoold in time be 
rectified ; and that, if a man cooid befonnd capable of the 
task then proposed,^ he should not want an ample recom- 
pense. Halifax then named Addison, but reqnired thtt the 
treasnrer diould apply to him in his own' person. Godol- 
phin sent the message by Mr. Boyle, afterwurd lAnd Carl^ 
ton ; and Addison, haying undertaken the work, commiml> 
catedit to the treasarer»while it was yet advanced no fnr- 
ther than the, simile of the angel; and ^as immediately re> 
warded by socceeding Mr. Locke in the place of commis. 
sioner of appeids. 

In the following year he was at Hanover widi Lscdf 
Halifax ; and the year after he was* made nnder>8ecretai3r 
of state, first to Sir Charles Hedges, and in a few months 
more to the Earl of Snnderland. 

' Aboat this time the prevalent taste for Italian operas 
inclined him to try what wonld be the effect of amnsical 
drama in oar own language. He therefore wrote the optn 
of ' Rosamond,' which, when exhibited on the stage, was 
either hissed er neglected ; bat, trusting that the readers 
would do him more justice, he published it, with an inscxip. 
tion to the Dachess of Marlborough ; a woman withdnc 
skill, or pretensions to skill, in poetry or literatnze. His 
dedication was (herefore an instance of servile absurdity,' 
to be exceeded only by Joshua Barnes's dedication of a 
Greek Anacreon to the Duke. 

His reputation had been somewhat advanced by * 11i« 
Tender Husband,* a comedy which Steele dedicated tobim, 
with a confession that he owed to him several of the most 
succeuful scenes. To this play Addison sapplied a pro> 
logue. 

"When the Marquis of Wharton was appointed lord liea- 
tenant of Ireland, Addison attended him as his sccretarj, 
and was made keeper of the records in Birmingham's Towier, 
with a salary of three hundred pounds a year. The offie« 
Was little more than nominal, and the salary was alimented 
fo^ his accommodation. 

Interest and factfon aHowed little to the operatloo of 

particular dispositions or pnVjite 'opinions. Two omn of 

personal characters more oVponte than those of Wharlon 

■*^ Addison could not easily besought together. Whaiv 
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ton was inifiMiit profligate, and iliaiiid[«f,widioiitngard, 
or appearance of regard, \o right and wrong :* whatever is > 
contrary to this may be said of Addison ; bat as afenu'of 
a parCf thejr were connected, and how they* adjusted their 
other senttneflts-we cannot know. ' 

Addison most however not be too hastily condemned; 
Itis not necessary to refttse benefits from a bad man,whei» 
the acoeptance imjriies no approbation of his crimes; Dor 
has-the subordinate officer any obligation to examine ' thif 
<Vinions or conduct of those under whom he acts, except 
that' he may not be made the instrument of wickedness. It 
is reasonable to suppose that Addison counteracted, as far 
as he was able, the malignsat and blasting influence of the 
lieutenant; asd that at least by his intervention some good ' 
was done and some mischief prevented. 

When he was in office, he made a law to himself, a» 
Swift has recorded, never to remitUs regularfees in civility 
c» his friends: 'for,* said he, 'I may have a- hundred 
friends ; and if my fee be two guineas; I shallj by relia- 
quisking my right, losetwo hundred gaineas, and no friend 
gtin moro than two ; there is therefore no proportion be- 
tween the good imparted and the evil suffered.* 

' He was in Ireland when Steele, without any communica- 
tion of his design, b^an the "publication of the 'Tktier;' 
hut he was not long concealed ; by inserting a remark on 
Virgil which Addison had given him, he discovered hinu 
self. It is indeed not ea^ for any man to write upon litera- 
ture or common life, so as not to make himself known to 
those with whom he familiarly converses, and who are ao- 
quainted ^ith his track of study, his favourite topic, hft 
peculiar notions, and his habitual phrases. 

J f Steele desired to write in secret, he was not lucky ; * 
single month detected him . His first Tatler was published 
April 98, (1709) and Addison's contribuiion appeared May 
S6. Tickell obeerves, that the ' Tatler* began and was con- ,« 
dttded without his concorrence. This is doubtless literally 
true ; but the work did not suffer much by his unconscious^ 
ness of its commencement or his absence at its cessation ; 
for he continued his assistance to December S3, and the 
paper stopped on January 2. He did not distinguish his 

• Dr J^^Mon appears to hare blended the character o' 
Marqals with that or Kis son the Dake.~N. 
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tator;' a series of essays of the SMUftUad, bat writtm-wilk 
lUM leiBij, vpen « «iore ngolar pin, aai paUlshad dmkj. 
^ushvk «pitartakiBg showed the twriers not, to distnutilttir 
ova eopuKMPeio of materiaUor faeiUty of oonpoBitioD* aad 
llttir ptrtennnoo jostiAtd ihMr eonfidraee. Tboy.fioQBd* 
konrevert « thew pvogsaifl) maay auiliories* To attrcpi 
»sioflepiiorwasBotonifyisgl«bow; aiAy piecot wans 
offend, Mii naay vote reoaiTed. 

■ AddisoB^had enoiig]l«f tbo aeal of party^lmt teolo hsid at 
tjhiit tiitw almost nndiing else. iTlio< Spoctalor/ in one oiiht 
first papers, shewed the political tovele of its KoAiemi hot 
• resdutiotiaraa^aooB taken, of covrtiDg ttenexal t^ipnalbatfyn 
hy general topics and aohjeota on which f aotiaB hnd 
diwod w> diveKfity of sentiaaeitta, snch as Uteratnn^ 
ralicy, and-familW life. To this practice they adhered ' 
few deviatioitt* Tbo aidoitr of Steele once brokie out ia 
praise ol Mariboroofli ; and when Dr J^ectwood prefixed 
to some sermons a prefsoo overflowing with 
nioni^ that it mii^t be read, by the Qnoeii,* it waa : 
in the 'Spectator/ 

To teaoh the minuter decendas andinferior doliea, to i»> 
galate the praotiee of daily conTosation, to oomot thoae 
depravities whtoh are rather ridienlons than.<»iiaiiDa],.and 
fomova those griovaaees which, if ihey produce ao lasting 
oalamitits, iinpiess hooily vexation, was firat attenptadby 
Cwa in las book of Manners, and Caatiglioae in hia * Caai^ 
tier;' two books yet/oelebrated in Italy for paiky and el»> 
ganoe, and which, if they an now leas lead, ata ne^ecled 
anly baeaaso they have eflEKted that refbrmalMMi whidi 
their anUiors intended, and theur preoepta now are no Umgar 
wanted. Their asefahiesB to the age in which thagr wan 
writto is sttificiBntly attested by the translations whie^ al- 
most all tho. nations of £aropo woe in haste to dttain* 

• Tbjs particular namber of the ' Spectator ,'lt tesald, waa soft 
pabUsbed dll twelve o'clock, that it mieht come oat preelwiy et 
the hoar of her Majesty % brvakfagt, ami that no time aiighl W 
lefk for deliberating about serving it up with that meal, aa laaal. 
2?S.S'V***'£" '»'"« •TaUer'wMh notes, toL tI. No. «i, ' 
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adyaDced, by the Frtaeh? Mmaai wham Im Bnijai«*« 
«.JlAta«n«fa«A0Bj' thmiglhM BoihMi TCBathsd,itU 
writtta iwitimt 'poimwfawi,i B ir i iti nlj r dtnnnw fntoe ftr 
ImliBfBM of dMCxiptiM laAsQiiBBnaf otaarvaiiMi. 

ficfvi t]w«T«tla' mmk * BpcdntDr/if llM<«nlton Ibr (ht 
lh«»tMan«v:aplad,EDflbDdted no MMtm «r wwoMa 
lift. ]i»ifrit«nkai j«t«BdMtakpB«DfiANrBi«khwilM 
' Mvafencu of B«glMl or tfa* npotiMBW of <«hrlli^ ; «o 
•hew mhantotpwdr^ir— b> tilMt;kaiir:toi«teM or^nr 
to eoaaply* Wo bad vnaBjrJiodka aa taMh«8««r ttoraim- 
poitaDtdatifla, and lo aeida opiaiBBs iai^UloMphy or poH- 
tica; lwtaiudi*<tor JBqpM»taioriio»,« jadgaof prop r l a iy ^ 
waa yM vaaiteg, nho ihooldaiirray tho tnek of daily eoo* 
iraraaliQB, aodfaa k Aom-ihonw and v^iflUaa, whMi taaaa 
tha.paaser.thoagh thejr da not \mnA bin. 

For this porpose nothing is so proparaatha fa aq w a a tpaMip 
oaHoB of abort papara, w hi c h w a naodaotio-afdybot «B«ae- 
flMDU litbataolpptbaaii^thatraotiaa^ahoit. Tha 
boay aaay fiod tiaoa and the idta-any ted patknea. 

Thiamode of ooa«»ying a|aap and aMy knetwladge be- 
fan aaMBf oa in the «Trii:war^ vhas it waa miiek the jn» 
terest of other pai^ to raua and fix liim pwj n dla ai of d» 
pco^a. At Aat time appeand ^ Mw ou a ii a AdMeu/ ' Mar- 
oaiiaaaiiitioQBr*aBd«lif«io«d«sCivicm.' It i» aaid, that 
«!han wmjr title sroar. popfolar^taraa aaa l e a hy the aatagoaitt, 
who by diia otvatacem oanreyad hia notkna eo thoae nba 
woald not have xeoeivad lam bad be aet won the affair- 
aaee ot^ieUtaA, The tnaalt of thooa anhappy days left 
acarcely any aaan leiaare to treasore ap ooeaaioaal eompo* 
aitions; and so aaoeb arem tlwy aegiocied, Aat a <oni|iete 
eoUectieo ia ao whara«o bafooad. 

Ibeae MaKanaa ware aaeoeaded by L'PBatrange's'Ob; 
darraior ;* and that by Lstlay's * Sebeavaal,' aad pevbapa by 
others; hat hitbesta latfaiBg had bean eo Bta yed to tha 
people in this co m m o d i oaa aiaaosr bat oo m ra^re i ly talathig 

o Hewspftpen appear tn bave had an earUer date tbaa here 
ag jgn e a . Oeiveland, in his cfaaraetar of^ London dlamal, aai a. 
' The original tinner of Uiis fcinil was Dntch ; OaUo-fieldcns the 
lYotoplM, and the Afodern Mercaries hat Hans en Ki^Uers.* 
flOBie lotcUigeace aiTen by Mcrcottas aaMo«BeMeBS Is bmu- 
ttooed io Csrew't ^Sanrev of Cornwall,' p. 190, onfftaal]|y pnb- 
IWied la im. These ▼ehiclet oflnfomiaaoB are often nentwaed 
la the pUys of Jaam aad Charles the Tiist^R. 
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totlMohftralioriCtt*; of which UMyiMi^vuHi7 to talk, 
«liM» th6j eovM not teaeh to jodft. 

It has bcon nq^Mted, ihat the Aoyal Society wu iuti. 
tattd MMO ftfkor tho BMioretion to 4iT«rt tho ottontioa of ch» 
pooplefirompablic d^icoDtont. Th«* Ttdftr* and * Spootatov^ 
had thaaaiMteiidaDcy.; thajvenpabUshadatfttiiaewhea 
two paxtiety loud, raatUsi, and Tiolastr eadi with piaoaible 
daelaratuma, aii4 each pariiaps without any dittinet tarmi- 
aatioB of -its -riewB, w«ra agitating tha nattoa; to minds 
haatad with politieal contMC thay sappUad cooler and bokb 
inoffenaiTe nflaetioas; and it is said by Addison* in a snh- 
saquent work, that they had a pereeptibla iaflaeaoa apoo the 
eenfenatiofeof that tiaia, and taai^t tha firalieaoaia and th« 
gay to nnita merriment with deeaney; an effect iriuehthay 
can navtr wholly lose, while theycontinaa to ba among tha 
first books by which both sexes are iaitiatad in tha ala^ 
of knowledge. 

^ 'TaUer' and * Spaotakor* adjusted Jika Casa, tha an. 
settled praetioe «f daily iatarconnaby propriety and poUia- 
nass; and, like La Bxttyera, exhibited (ha GltfracteraanMl 
JfoiMisrs ^^Age» Tha parsonages iatrodnoad ia thaae 
pi^evs were notnuirely ideal ; they were than kaowa, aad 
eoaspioooas in ▼arioos stations. Of tha *Tatler* this ia 
told by Steele in hto last paper; and of tha ' Spectator* lor 
Badgell in the preface to * Theophrastas/ a book which Ad- 
disom has recommended, and whidi he was sai^ected ca 
haya revised, if ha did not write it. Of those portraits, 
which may be supposed to be sometimes embellishad and 
iomethnes aggraTated, the originals an now partly known 
and partly forgotten. 

Bat to say that they aaited the plaas of two or thxea emF> 
Dsnt writers, is to give them bat a small part of their das 
praise ; they snperadded literatnre and critictsmyaBd aoiHi 
tunes towered far above their predecessors, and taaght* with 
great jostnau of argument and dignity of language, the aaaat 
in^ortaot duties andsuUime traths. 

All these topics were hsmpily varied with elegant fictaoaia 
and refined allegories, and iUnminated with diffsifnt rhanfi 
of style and felicities of invention. 

It is recorded by Bndgell, that, of tha characters leipiad 

ted in the < SpecUtor,' the favourite of AdiifaQo 

Roger de Coverley, of whom he had focned a Tcry. 
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deUvalcaiid ^immu^mtB idM,* which h» woqU.not mSn 
19 be violated; and, jtheMlnre, when SteeU lud akswn him 
iuioeentl J picking «p a girl in tha Temple and taking her to. 
a-tnteraiUe'dre^ iip<m himself so mach of h^ friepd'a ia- 
diynaiiony thai he was fovoed to appease him by a pioiniaa' 
of IcMrbeacing Sir Roger for the time tocome. 

The msoB which uidaced CerraBtek to bring his hero to 
iHm wn^r9,pard nU sola nacio Don Quixote, p yo para 
ok, made Addiaon declare, with undue yehemence of ez« 
praasion, that he would kill Sir Roger; being of opinuNi 
that fhey were bom for one another, and that an J other hand 
would do him wrong. 

It maj be doubted whedier Addison ever filled op his 
ori^oaldelioeAtion. He describes his Knight as having hia 
iauiginatioB somewhat wavped; but of this perrersion he 
'haa made very little use. The irregularities in Sir Roger's 
eondpet eeem not so much the effects •:of a mind deviating 
from tim beaten track of life, by the perpetual .pressure of 
some overwlielniiBg ide8,.as ofiJiabitual rnsticity, and. that 
negligenoe which solitary grandeur naturally generates. 

The Tniable weather of the mind, the flying vapoors of 
incipient madness, which from time to time cloud reason, 
without edipsing it, it requires so much nicety to exhiUt,- 
that Addison scema to have bean deterred from proiecoting 
his own dn^gn. 

To Sir Soger, who, as a country gentleman, appears (o be 
Sf tory, or, as it. is generally expressed, an adherent to the 
landed interest, is opposed Sir Andrew FrOeport, a. new 
man, a wealthy merchant, aedous for themoneyed interest, 
and a whig. Of this contrariety of opinions, it is probable 
more oonsequencea were at first intended than could be pro> 
daced when the resolution was taken to exclude party frem 
the p^per . Sir Andrew does but little, and that little^aeems 
not .to have pleased Addison, who when he dismissed hia 
from tl^e club, changed his opinions. Steele had made him , 
in the. true. q»irit of unfeeling commerce, declare, that he 
' would, not build a hospital for idle people ;' bat at last ha 
buys land, setdei H the country, and bmlds, not a mana- 

• The errofB tn this account are explsioed at cMsideralile 
length in theprefiice to the* SpeoCater'ureftxed'tp tbeedWoain 
the * BriCtob EMayiils.' Tlie ori^aal deUneatien of Sir Roger e»* 
doabtedly belongs to Steele.— C. 
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te «ni«H»iy eoMfd«rt wiik Uitle IdsdMik. 

Of eMjrs^ni «l«CMit,tiiaft lii«tMMStl^,«id tins cwi. 
Bodfotel^ Aitiribated, ieisttatand u» MppaM ihe^ppnte* 
.tioa ganeral, Md lltt Mto btaiiBMai. I oam kMr4 it «b-- 



MTTMl, Hut file Ml* miy lie ode«l«lal %y «lfh frodwt of 
Aft «iat»Mkte4 is the last li 



' to ^ttdQt# ■Mve thtft 
tiMotif p««i4t m week, fcii< thcrefere steteA M eae «■< 
twtBCj pMods, or tteee fMHrnds «•* aUnHigft « 4mj^ tWs< 
M aliaHip«iiB7 tf^^, wffl gifeluBWUfliMAfid wdfi^hqr* 
for the dailj namber. 

TUi aole4s Mt<sfeM; yectbiB, if S«l* fee dMdileA, «M 
HMj to grow %Bi»; 1^ Ite 4«elve« that tho«0pe0ti 
nlMna h« fidiedM for \A eadlessiriflMlioa of tin Air 
had Wvre Ms reooM #Mried kis reaiMB. 

I%fl Best year 0.1\B), fa iMdk *G«^«aa« ^fta 
•lage, was the grand dimaeteric «f AidiMai'a i . 
VpM tfiedealh of 0«to, he-had, asis «id, fAaaaed a tva- 
gedr i^ the time of histrav^, aadlmd MMveral Tears 
tte Am ibar adts finished, which We^ Aewii te eneh as 
wete Hkeiy to spread their adotiFitioa. Th«fy were sees 
hy Fope, and by COher, who relales that 6Mle, when he 
look -haek idbe «ep7, teld kin, in the driepiesMe^eatt «f tke- 
rerjr modesty, that, whatever spirit his fneod iMd ahawn in 
fln eoupoiMoa, he doabted whether he would luiire eoarace 
saffieient to expose it to die oeasoreof 4 British aadieiiee. 
^ Ute timelrtwever waaaow coa», whan th ese w h o aiaeled 
to think Hboty te danger fifieeted Hkewfae to thfaikthat • 
stage play nrifht preserve it; and Addiseh w%s ha po nau ad, 
in ilie name of the tntdtey deities <ff' Britain, aa ahewhii 
oovrag* >Ad his nesi by iliddiing his desiyi. 

To mame his work he seemed perrersely and iM Mw eai ui t* 
dUy -nttwillittif ; and by a request, whkh fcrhapslM wished 
to be denied, desired Mr. Hei^iesto add a fifth aet. Hng|M 
snpposed him serioos; and, irodertakittg the Npftcascm, 
brooght tea few days soBw scenes for Ms eaaoriaaliant hut 
be hsdin the naean tine gone «0 wdi% MaMli; aat B»d- 
dooed half an act, which he afterward oomplaCed, but witfi 



^ 



dill MleelstlQB it not eiaigecattd, dwtit Ise 
> lear evMbcr, see Hm notes on the * Tsller,' cd. 178S» 
48a<-N. 
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like » taiktperfoflMd 1^ nlvotaoM wd luunM ID iUi6«fr 



It ma^ 7«t be doobtad wh«tWr <C«lo^ ivm nad« public 
bjugrcbMfliofdMAvtlMr'ftpupMt} fnDtanisaliirttd 
biw ^wMi nuing pri||iidie«» IB bi« own fatoar» by f alM poii* 
Ifaww tl j i w yr if r y oritMiw, i»4 with p obontog tba towa 
by ooBtnidiGtiiig in tbs ' Spcetator* th« wtibliihad nl««f 
potdeii JMtio t, b<ow bto ow^Imw, wkh all hfa vtotnea, 
waatofaUbefiimatyiMt. Tbe faot ia ontain ; tba mo* 
tireawaaoitgiiaia. •- 

Addkoa waa» I baUava, MiffioiiiiUy ditpoaad ta bar all 
avaaaaa afabMt all daafar. Wbaa Fape braafbt bim tha 
l>ralafaa» wMkiapNiiariy aecuaaiadataAto tiMplay* tbara 
iraia thaia waida: <Britoaa, viaal ba woaAi Uka'tUa ap* 
pravad {'jaaaaia8aalbiacniow*tbaBBriton*»araBtandeaalC 
yonraalvaa tt IIm approbMbn of pnblia viitaa. AdiUaoB 
«aa£r<|^M, laat ha ■hoaUte tboaght apranoiarof inaar* 
xaatioa* and t^.liaa waa Itqoidatad to < Briloaa, attnd.* 
. Now<ba«riljlaa|aadaeaaaaoailMda7»tbagx«at«th» 
importaat day,* vfaaa Addisoa waa to stand tha haiax^ of 
tbo Ifaaam. . ZM tlMm iaigkt» howoTar, ba left aalitda 
baavd aa vaa pofaibla, da tiia irat aiflUL^la, aa blasalf 
xalatea, aada rt oob ta paak aaaadJaaca. Trhia»iay»Popa»* 
had baaa tM for tha|ifat«iaMiafa¥OQr of tha'DittMit 
Mothar;* aad waa now» with aMia aj&aaay, piaiatiMd for 
'Cato.' 

Tha daafar waa aoon ovar* Tha whalo aakioa waa at 
that tinMoi fire with faction. Tha whiga applauded aTOKjr 
liaaia which Ubai^waa maiHnaail»aa aaatiiaoatha torias; 
aad tha loriaa achaad atavy <dap» to aha« that tha Mtiia waa 
uafaU. Tha alary af BoliBi^nako la Wall bMwn. Ha 
caUad Booth to hiaboi^ aad gavohim flftg^fBiaaaa fat da* 
fandiag tha taaaa ollibwrty lo wall agaiaat a parpataal dio* 
taiar* ThawUgSyHOF^Pape^daaigBaiaQaadpcaiaBt^whia 
they can accompany it with as good a naatanaa. 

Xha play» aqpporiad thtas b^ tha amalatiaa af iMtians 
pralaa« waa aoiad night aftar aighl fer a longar tiaa thaa* I 
baliova, tiM pablio had allowod.to any draaaa bafara; and 
ihaAathori aa lfri.Poftar long aiierward ralatad* 
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ployed iH th« fowe of gaj maltvoleBce >nd hnmoroiu 
MSin, Of tbis paper, which jost Appeared md expired, 
fiwift remarks, with exultation, that ' it is now down among 
the diead* men.'* Be might well rejoice at die death of 
that which he could not have hilled. Bvmj reader of 
erery party, since personal malice is past and the psftera 
which once inflamed the natioa are read only as effosions 
of wity most wish for nfore of the Whig JExamiaos; for oaT 
no occasion was the genlos of Addison more Tigoroosly 
exerted,- and on n<me did the soperimity of his powers more 
evidently appear. His ' Trial of Cooat TarilT,' written to 
expose the treaty of ccmimeroe with Firaace, lived no 
logger than the question that prodoced it. 

Not long afterward, an attempt was made to revive the 
' Spectator,' at a time indeed by no means f avonrable to li> 
teratnre, wheb the succession of a new family to the throne 
filled the natioa with anxiety, discord, and confosion: and 
either the tarbnlence- of the times or the satiety of this 
readers pot a stop to the pnblicatioo, alter an experiment 
of eighty numbers, which were afterward collected into an 
eighth volume, perhiq|>s more valuable than aoy of those 
that went before it. Addison produced more tbep a fourtb 
part^^md the other contributors are by no means unworthy 
of ^)pearing as his associates. The time that had passed 
during the suspension of the ' Spectator,' though it had not 
lessened his power of humour, seem* to have increased his 
disposition to seriousness : the proportion of his religious 
to his comic papers is greater than in the former series. 

The ' Spectator,' from its re-commencement, was pub- 
lished only three times a week ; and no discriminative marks 
were added to the papers. . To Addison, Tickall has at- 
cribed twenty-threct 

The 'Spectator* had maiqr.cootribators; and Steele, ' 
whose negligence kept him always ia a hurry, when it was 
his torn to furnish a paper, called loudly for the lette rs, of 
which Addison, whose materials were more, made Utile 
use; having recourse to sketches and hints, the j^odnct of 
bis focmer studies, which he now leTiewed and eom^elAd ; 

• From a tory wng invone at tbe'tlme, the borthen whereof it 
And he that will thb health denj, 
DowD smonf the dead men let bim lie«— H. 
t Namb. 5S6, M7, 55«, 5*9. 561, S63. 5M. S«7, 5fl8, 569. «71 . SMa 
•74. 579, 680. 683, 683, 684, 586. 6i)0. 609. 698. 600. ^^ 
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ckvM M <lM ItitMNis 4«f the IttaglhMlkm, «tid the Criti* 

MMA OH MuOni* 

tki«iM, ft iM» MuoaiMe to-vvpect ilkait 'Ab'seift «f AddiMn 
VMM be MMMy feWrirded. Before tlM tfri^ «f Klag 
Oeeff*, ke ««]| aied% ifebxtli^ to the Tegettct> imd im 
■e^uited %9r Iris offite to send notiek te Hnovtr, tbet -th» 
<KweB iMfe deid, end ttait the thrwie the irticlm. To do 
lUi wovld ttot hv^ beeo d M Btd t to my BttnhlH AddSseb, 
«rtg» wm se««orR%eltned -#Mi the gifeatnoMoT the tirmt, 
ud 00 diMMMtfd b^'^hotee of eX|Mekite, thkcNlio Loide, 
who conld not ^Mk^fcv 'Amb tdeeiies OT mllitiSftuiy cellod 
Mt. SotRh#eN, n elerk lo the House, sud otdMed Um to 
dlgiMeh ilie mtMHgt. So«iliirell< mulilyibld whtt ires 
MMettfy hi nie comittoti etyle of ottAMest eod'vUocd him* 
tilf iipOB hovteg done whstwasloo h«td fer Andlmi. 

He im» Mtter qoadiied fo» Oie 'Freeholder; « popef 
whieh h^foMMwd twice «^-wwAc»firtftii Dec.'S8,ni5, td 
tlMirtddle of the next year. Thil WMittdMWkett in tioi 
fnoe of fhe-eMUiAed geverMMnt, eoflritiiiiih'Mth ergu^ 
aunt god sotteHmes with nMk', In orgttmeot be hod 
naof eqealft; hot hie hmioor wis tfofnin ndualddeesl 
INlpMijp HsiATihost'be deiighied with nie toiy f(fx*htiiiter* 

Iheee ate ho^crer tone sCrokee leis dle^Ut and leas 
decern; sodi asthe P wten dert Jodrnal,inw%dA-oiiotoipie 
of iMfeolo is hie foveriy. This mode tX iOtOseliod boen 
omplo9>eA Sy mitoo ogainet Klog Charles IT. ' 
'* ' Jseofecri 



And Oldtehreo d^Mghta to teU of iMM iddeitailiiMP LendM, 
that he had more money than the ezilbd pitedM'; hot that 
wUeb nrigkt bo expetfted fxOm Hilfoii^s st t ir og e B eB S or Old- 
Brison'tt mntmmt(^ifk» not stthalde to the deUeoej of Ad- 
diaeB**^ 

Steele thooght the httmoor of the *I^roeho1def*tootttoo 
and gMtle fer soifli noiqr times; and is tepoiied to havo 
aald, thsft liieiiaiBiMry made Qse of a late, when di^ Ao^U 
hare called for a troB^et* 

This year (1716)* he married the Cooatesa I>owafar of 
' t, whom he had aoUdted by a veiy loiv 
a Aogost • 
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MikNU cowrUhip, peifaaps with bchaTiotfr not T«iy aalite 
ihut of Sir Uogor to kis disdaiDfal widow ; and who, I an 
afraidf diTtrted htxtelf often by playint' with hU paHion. 
Be to laid to ha.Te fm knowQ her by becoming tutor to 
her son.* ' He foiWed,' said Tonion, ' the design of gettiqg, 
tbtt UAj b9m the tine when he was first reoommended 
into tin fanlty*' In what part of his liCs he obtained tht 
reconwendntion, or Jnw loniu m4 19 wha^ nMa«r»h« 
lired in the fainily, 1 know not. His adrancee at fint 
were ce<rtv«ly tinprow* ,b«t graw Mder as his reputation 
and inflneace iocniiedi tiU at last the lady was pen«#M 
to niwcijr him,. OB u/m»'WMik lik« tbo^ 01^ which • xink^ 
ish princess is espoiyifd, to whom t^ snltan is mported t* 
prononiKMr ' Cbo^kfeir, I g^ve thee this man (or thjr aUve** 
The marriage, if ucotitradicted report can be tsxedited* 
m«de no addition to his h a p p in es s ; it neither fonnd them 
nor made them eqoitU She alwsys remembered her own 
rank, and thought herself entitled to treat with rary little 
ceremony the tutor of her son. Bowe*s ballad of the * J>e< 
apairinc Shepherd' i^ said to have been written, either ba* 
fare or after marriage, npoa this memorable pair j and it 
ia certain that Addison has left behind him no encourage^ 
ment Cor amiritiona love. 

The year aftor (1T17) k« rose to his highest elevation, 
haing nada secretaiy of stau. For tl^a employment ha 
nig)ttjpstly be snppoaed qualified by long pract^ of b*^ 
siness, and by his rsgolar ascent throogh othar offices s 
irat expeotatioa ia often d i nppoin t ed ; it is nnivarsallj con» 
feaaed that In was uncMjoal to the duties of his place, Ib 
the House of Commons he oould not speak, and ther^fort 
was. n sel an .to the defence el the goYcmnont, In thi 
office, says Pope,t he could mt issue an order vithont kM^ 
faiig his tins in.qofai of iine espreasiona. What he gained 
in rank )n Iq«I i» «rsdit; mid, finding by ^xperieoce, Ua 
own inability, was forced to solicit his disnissiQo,.with % 
pensaoa of fiftawshqadnd poinds aryear. His frianda pal- 
liated this ffaliai(|«i^ntut, 9f which both firienda and kM- 
nies kmnr the trua r«aapn,.wiih an .account of .dedioisi 
health and thaneeasiity of leotM and 4niet« ^ * 

He warn ratvnwd to bi« vacation, md hegui to pljui Uto- 
^rary <n yqp; iti o n s fat kit futnra l}fe« H« purpp*-- * -^•— - 
• Spence. t IbK 
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gedy 6D the dietxh. of Socrates : a story of wliicli, asTiekdl 
remarks, the hasis is narrow, and to which I koownot how 
love could' Kive heen appeoded. There would however 
have been no want either of Tirtne in tlw sentiments or 
elegance in the laagiiagei 

He engaged in a nobler work, a defeifce of the GhrisliaQ 
religion, of which part was published after his death; and 
he designed to have made a new poetidal version of the 
'Psalms.' 

These pions compositions Pope imputed* to a selfish mo- 
tive, ujpon the credit, as he owns, of Tbnson; who* having 
quarrelled with Addison, and not loving him, said, that 
when he had laid down tlie secretary's office, he intended 
to take orders, and obtain a bishopric; *for,' ssad he, 'I 
always thought him a priest in hi* heart.'- 

'That Pope should have thoi^t this conjecture of Tonson 
worth remembraiioe, is a pioof , but indeed, so far as I hav« 
found, the only proof, that he retained some malignity from 
their ancient rivalry. Tonson pretended but to guess it; 
no other mortal ever suspected it; and Pope might have 
refleiMied, that a man who had been secretary of state ia 
the ministry of Sunderland knew a nearer way to abishop> 
ric than by defending religion or translating the ' Psalma.* 

It is re]ated,'that he once had a design to make an Eng- 
lish Dioti<mary, and that he considered Dr. TillotaOtt na 
the writer' of highest authority. There was formerly sent 
to' me by Mr. Lodcer, clerk of the Leathersellers' Company » 
who was oninent for curiosity and Bterature, a coUeetioa 
of examples coUeeted from Tillotson's works, as Lodter 
said, by Addison. It came too late to be of me, so I hi* 
spected it but slightfy, and remember it indtstlBfCtly. I 
thoogiht tbi passages too short. 

' Addison, however, did not oondode hie life in peaeafiDl 
stkudies; but relapsed, what he was near his end, to a'p»> 
litical' dispute. 

It so happened that (1718*19) a controversy was agitata^ 
widi great vehemence between those friends of long ooq^ 
tibnance, Addison and Steele. It may be asked, m the 
language of Homer, what power or What oanse' should -act 
them at variance. The subject of their dispute was of greM 
The Earl of Sunderland proposed an aiQt«aUtd 
• Speace* 
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'The Peerage BHl ;* by irhich the otunber of peers sboald 
be fixed, and the King restrthned from any new enaciou of 
nobility, unless when an old family should be extfaiet. To 
diis the Lords woold natarally agree; and the King, who 
was yet little aoqaainted with his own prerogatiTe, and, as 
is now well known, almost indifferent to the possessions of 
the crown, had been persuaded to consent, llie onIy'diffi>* 
cnlty was found among the Commons, who were not likely' 
to approve the perpetual ezdnsion of themselves and their 
posterity. The bill therefore was elderly opposed, and 
among others by Sir Robert Walpole, whose speech was 
published. 

The Lords might tfaiak their dignity diminished by im- 
proper advancements, and particularly by the inoodii^ion 
of twelve new peers at once, to produce a maj<)rity of tories 
in the last reign; an act of authority vinAent enough, jet 
certainly legal, and by no means to be compared with that 
contempt of national right with which, some,time afterward, 
by the instigation of whiggism, the Commons, chosen by 
the people for three years, chose themselves for seven; 
But, whatever might be the di^oeitioi^ of the Lords, the 
people had no wish to increase their power. The tendency 
of the bill, as Steele observed in a letter to the Earl of Ox* 
ford, was to introduce an aristocracy : for a minority in 
the House of Lords, so limited, would have been despotic 
and irresistible. 

To prevent this subversion of the ancient establishment, ' 
. Steele, whose pen readily seconded his political passions, 
endeavoured to alarm the nation, by a pamphlet called * The 
Plebeian.' To this an answer was publisked by Addison, 
under the title of * The Old Whig,* in which it is not dls- ' 
covered that Steele was then known to be the advocate for 
the Commons. Steele replied by a second Plebeian; 
and, whether by ignorance or by courtesy, ewifined him- 
self to his question, without any personal notice of his op- 
ponent. Nothing hitherto was committed against the laws 
of friendship or proprieties of decency; but eontrovertists 
cannot long retain their, kindness for each other. Tlie 
' Old Whig* answered the < Plebeian,' and could not foibear 
some contempt of 'little Dicky, whose trade it was to write 
pamphlets.' Dicky, however, did not lose his settled vene> 
ration for his firiend; but ceoten t ed himself with quoting 



STB A0J>iaOK» 

■WM UbmoC ^Calo,' wbieh wore tt ohm itHctjiMi ind st- 
frpof. Th« bill was laid aside daring that aeaaioB ; and 
Addiaoa diad btfort th« aaxt, in which ita eommibnant waa 
rcjactad bj two hoadrad and aUty-five to oae hondrtd and 
aavcaty-MTaa. 

Evarj raader •oialy Buuti^^Mt that tfaaaa two illaatri« 
otts firiMida» aftar ao manj yean passed in coa iden ea and 
endea w aaat, to aiuty of interest, confonnity of opiaion, aad 
fsUowship of study* shoold finally part in aenmoniooa 
oppositioni Sttoh n con tiovanjf was BeUum pbtM^itam 
cMle, aa Lnoaa espvesies ii. Why ooold not faotion find 
other advocatea? bnt among the nneertaintite of the h]»» 
man stata. wa aie deomad to nomher the instaUlity of 
finendihip. 

Of thia dispute I hare little knowledge hot from thn 
< Biogmphia Britannica.' The <Old Whig* is not inaarwd 
in Addison's works, nor is it mentioned by TickeU in Ua 
life; why it was omitted, the biographers doobtltss giva 
the troe seaaon; the fact was too reoent, aad those who 
had been heated to the contention were not yet coal. 

The neoessity of cmnplying with tinea and of ^aitoi 
persons is the great impediment of biography* History 
may be formed from permanent monuments and seeoada; 
but lives can only be written from persoaal knowledga« 
Which is growing oTery day less, and in a short time ialoai 
for ever. What is known can seldom be immediately told ; 
and when it might be told, it is no hmgsr known. ^Die de* 
lioate featarea of the mind, the nioe disciimtoations of ch»> 
racter, and the mtonte pecolinrities of cendoct, are aooa 
obliterated; aad it is snrely better that caprice, obsttoacgrt 
iroUe, and foUy, however thay might delight to the deaorip. 
tbn, shonldbe sileatly forgotten, and that, by wanton) 
riment and oaseasonahle detection, a pang ihonld be gii 
to a widow, a danghfer, a brother or a friend. As the pro* 
cess of these nairatives is now bringing ne among my eatt« 
temporaries, X begtoto feel myself * walking npon ashta 
under which the fire is not estingoishcd*' and comtog to 
the time of which it will be proper rather to say 'no&fasg 
that is false than all that is tmt.' 

The end of this nse(iil life was now f^pfoacbing* Add^ 
son had for some time been oppressed by shoftness of brtaihv 

"" wns now aggravated ij a dropay ^ and, finding hto 



4ufl»r iftmlhgMfMpKnA «> 4h MnfcnuiUy to hl^own 

Boiteg Ais Mngnring deeay, htaenl, n P<Bpe nlMM,* a 
WM mf t hy the Bitvl of W«nricic to Mr. Q%% desiiiiig to 
iM hhtt.- Oay» wbo hxA not i^ted him for lonie tiiM 
lMfe^;"0be7ed th« imaoMtts, sBd found IdmMlf teoeiTed 
iritk titttt UndBew. TIm parpoM for wUeh die fnttrrieir 
lHid1>eM lolidted -woi thin d ia corew d * AddiMB told hhn, 
that 1m had {njnxedhka; bat that. If he reeoTeredyhe-woald 
feoeaapenee him. 'WhattheiajwywaihedidBoteaidain; 
■ar did Gay aver Vnow, hat aappow d d i at loma piafermeot 
^eiignad faihim had, by Addison's interrentioB, been with- 
hrid. 

Lsid Warwick wasayoang man <tf very inagalar life, 
iMdperidips of loose opinions. AddlseB,forwhomhedld 
not want respect, had very diligently andearoared to ra- 
fllahB Urn; bat his arguments and expoelalatioBS had no 
dfeet. One e apert ment, hu worar , lamalned to be tried: 
when he foandliis life near its end, he direoted tha yoong 
lord to be called -; and when ha 4eslrad, with great teoder- 
Bess, to hear his last i a janct t eas, tald Um, ' I hava sent 
Anr yon, that yoa msy see how a ChristiaB can die.' What 
affect this awfal scene had oi^Um Earl, 1 teaw not : ha 
Hkawise died himself in a lAmt dma. 

In Tiekairseseellent* Begy* OB hisfriend are these lines: 

Re taaght as how to nve ; and, oh ! too Mfrh 
The price of knowledge ! taugM as haw lo " 



hk wWeh he laiadee, as he Sold Dr. Yoaag, to Ads moving 



llaviag given directiooB to Mr. Tiekell fcr the pabliea- 
ciaai>f Us woilcs, and dedicated them an his deadi4icd to 
UafritBd Mr.Ciaggs, he died Jane 17» 1719> •& HoUend. 
htfosa, leavtag no ddld bat a daaghter^ 

OfhisTirtae it isa soffioieBt testiaiaay diat dm resent- 
■MBt of party has tnbismittedao charge of any ofime. Ha 
was a»t ana of those who are praised ooiyBftir death; for 
his BMrit was ea generally a«4aiowledgsd, that Swift, haT^ 
tag a he s t w d that his el e cO oo passed -wWioat a oomsst, 
adds, that, if he proposed hImsilfCBr Mag, ha waaM hardly 



t Who died at BUton, in ^TSSuhire, at a rerjr adran^*-^ ->- 
age, in 17*7. SceGeat.Mag rol. IztIL p. SSO. S8S.~M. 
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HU BuX for luf jfvrtj did not mrtiagntah hi« fcfaidBf m M 
the merit of his opponenta ; when he was secntaiy in Ire* 
land, he refoeed to intermit his ncqnaintance with Swift. 

Of his hebiu, or external manners, nothii^ is so often 
mentioned as that timoroiA or sullen tadtnmity which his 
friends called modesty by too mild a name. Steele mentions 
with great tenderness ' that remarlcable bashfulness, whic^ 
is a doak that hides and muffles merits' and tells as, ' that 
his abilities were coTored only by modiesty, which donUes 
the beaocies which are seen, and gives credit and estcom to 
all that are concealed.' Chesterfield affirms, that ' Addison 
was the most timorous and awkward man dut he ever saw.' 
And Addison, speaking of his own defidence in eonvars^ 
tioD, used to say of himself, that, with respect to inteUectnal 
' wealth, he oonld drawbUls for a thonssnd pounds, though 
he had not a guinea in his pocket.' 

That he wanted cnrreot coin for ready payment, and by 
that want was often obstructed and distressed; that he was 
often oppressed by an impn^er and nngraoeful timidly, 
ty ety testimony concurs to prove; bat Qtesterfield'arepra- 
sentatton is doubtless byperbolical. That man cannot .be 
sapposed very inexpert in the arts of conversation and pme> 
tice of life, who, without fortune or alliance, by his nseful- 
n«ss anddttterity , became secretary of state ; and who died 
nt forty-seven, after having not only stood long in tha hi|^ 
est rank of wit and literature, but filled one of the most 
important offices of state. 

Hie time in which he lived had reason to lament lUa 
obstinacy of silence : ' for he was,' says Steele, * riwva aU 
vtjuk in that talent called humour, and enjoyed it in.soeh 
perfection, that I have often reflected, after a nigSt spent 
with him apart from all the worid, that I had had the pla». 
sure of conversing with an intinmte acquaintance of Tamnei 
and Catuliop, who had aU dbeir wit and nature, V t itf h teae d 
with humour more eaquisite and delightful than any otbar 
man ever possessed.' This is the fondness of a ficieod; kt 
us heer what is toU us by a rival. ' Addison's o c ywe i s^ 
tioos,'* says Fnpc, ' had soasething in it mora.duiBillig 
than I have found in any other man. But this waa only 
when fismiliar; before strangers, or, perhaps, a atagli 
stranger, he preserved his dignity by a stiff silence.' 

• Speoce. 
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This modMlgrwas bj BOflMMift ia«OMistMt«ilh a verj 
high opinion of his own merit. He demanded to be the first 
name in modern wit ; and, with Steele to echo him, used to 
depreciate Dryden, whom Pope and Congreve defended 
against them.* There is no leason to doobt that he soffered 
too mach pain from the pre^alenoe of Pope*s poetical repa- 
' tatlon; nor b ft "withoot strong reason saspected, that by 
tome disingenooiu acts he endeavoored to obstruct it: 
Pope icas not the only man whom he msidiously injored* 
fhoogb the only man of whom he could be afraid* 

His own powers were snoh as might have satined him 
irfth conscious excellence. Of very extensire learning he 
has indeed given no proofs. He seems to have had small 
ar qnaint a n ce with the sciences, and to have read little ex- 
cept Latin and Firanch; hot of the Latin poeu his Dial<^e8 
On Medals shew that he 4iad perused the works with great 
d ffi ge a ee and skill. The abuodaoce of his own mind left 
him little in need of adventitious sentiments ; his wit always 
could suggest what the occasion demanded. He had read 
with critical eyes the imporunt volume of human life, and 
kniw the heart of man, from the depths of stratagem to the 
surface of affectation^ 

^ffhat he knew he could easily communicate. ' This/ 
says Steele, * was particular in this writer, that, when he 
had taken his resolution, or maderhis plan for what he de- 
signed to write, he would walk about a room, and dictate 
it into language with la much freedom and ease as any one 
oould write it down, and attend to the coherence and gram- 
mar of what he dictated.' 

Pope.f who can be less suspected of favouring his me- 
mory, declares that he wrote very fluently, but was slow 
and scmpolons in correcting ; that many of his Spectators 
were written very Cut, and sent immediately to the press ; 
and that it seeined to be f (u* hia advantage not to have 
time for much revisal. 

' He would alter>' says Pope, ' any thing to please his 
frinds before publicadon ; but would not retouch his pieces 
afterward; and I believe not one word in " Cato,** to which 
1 made an o1>)ection, was suffered to stand.' 

^e last line of' Cato* ia Pope's, having been origiflally 
written, 

• ToasoB and Spsacai . t Spenoc. 
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And oh ! *lwM lliii that ended Cute** life. 

Pope might have made more objections to the liz con- 
clading lines. In the first couplet the words ' from henoa' 
are improper; and the second line is talcen from Dxy- 
den's Virgil. Of the next couplet, the first verse, being in- 
cluded In the second, Is therefore useless; and in the third 
discord is made to produce ttr^e. 

Of the coarse of Addison's familiar day,* before bis mar- 
riage, Pope has given a detail. He had in the hotfla with 
him Budgell, and perhaps Philips. His chief oompaaiona 
' were Steele, Budg<Al, Philips, Carey.DaTcnant, and Colonel 
Brett. With one or other of these he always breakfasted. 
He studied all the morning, then dined at a taTern, and 
went afterward to Batten's. 

Button had been a servant in the Countess of Warwiek'a 
family, who, under the patronage of Addison, kept a coffee- 
house on the south side of Rossel-street, about two doors 
from Covent-garden. Here it was that the wits ci diat 
time used to assemble. It is said, when Addison had suf- 
fered any vexations from the Countess, he withdraw the 
company from Button's house. 

. From the coffiBe-house he went again to a tavern, where 
he often sat late, and drank too much wine. . In the bottle 
discontent seeks for comfort, cowardice for courage, and 
bashfulness for confidence. It is not unlikely that Addison 
was first sedticed to exeess by the manumission which he 
obtained from the servile timidity of his sober hours. He 
ihat feels oppression from the presebce of those to whom 
he knows himself superior will desire to set loose his powers 
of conversation ; and who that ever asked succours from 
;6acchus was able to preserve himself from being enabiTed 
by his auxiliary i 

Among those f rimda It was that Addison di^lajed the 
elegance of his colloquial accomplishments, which m«y 
easily be supposed such as Pope represents them. The re« 
mark of Mandeville, who, when he had passed an evening 
in his company, declared that he was a parson in a tie-wig, 
can detract little from his character; he was always ra> 
served to strangers, and was not incited to uncommon feat 
dom by a charaeter like that of Mandeville. 

• Spsn e si 
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FftMB any HiiiuiM knowMgorof Ifis fainOiu' maaanvn, the 
intMventioa of sixty yean has now debamd os. Steele 
once promiaed Congreve and the pnblic a complete desorip* 
tioo of his character; but the promises of anthers are like 
th» TOWS of lovers. Steele thought no more on his design, 
or thought on it with anxiety that at last disgusted him> and 
lell his friend in the hands of Tickell. 

One slight lineament of his character Swift has pxesenred. 
ilt was his practice, when he found any man inTiacat^ 
wroi^, to flatter his opinions byuteqnieacencc, and sink 
him yet deeper in absurdity. This artifice of asischief was 
admired by Stella ; and Swift seems to approTO her admi- 
ration. 

- His worirs will supply some information. It appears, 
inm hjsTaiious pictures of tlie world, that,, with all his 
bashfiilness, he had conversed with many distinct dasies of 
men, had sanrcyed their ways with very diligent el»erva» 
tion, and marked with great aeuteness the effects of diffcreat 
modes of life. He was a man in whose presence nothing 
r^rshensible was out of danger ; quick in discerning whati> 
ever was wrong or ridiculous, and not unwilling to expose 
it.v' There are,* says Steele, * in his writinp many oblique 
strokes upon some of the wittiest men of the age.' His de- 
light was more to excite merriment than deteetation; and 
be detects follies rather than crimes. 
. If any judgment be made, from his books, of his moral 
eharactar, nothing will be found but purity and exeelloice. 
^owledge of mankind, indeed, less extensive than that of 
U^ddison, will shew; that to write, and to live, are very dif- 
ferent. Many who praise virtue do no more than praise it. 
Yet it is reasonable to believe that Addison's professions and 
practice were at no great variance, since, amidst that storm 
of faction in which most of his life was passed, though hie 
station made him ooospicaous< and his activity made him 
formidable, the character given him byhis^ends was never 
contradicted by his enemies: of those with iriiom iiiteresi 
or opinion united him he had not only the esteem, but the 
kindness ;<and of others, whom the violence of oppositfam 
drore against him, though he might lose the love, -he rei- 
tained the revezence. 

It is justly observed by Tickell, that he empU>yed wit m 
thesidaofvictneandreUgioii. Hat not only nade the P"^ 



per aw af wit kittMlf; Imt tangiift ItM •^■rt ; m^ fron Ms 
•tea it has fcawi yniiiily tali— rrkattotkaaana ol nu m 
aod ttatk. Ha has djat^patsd tbe pvqadioe that had kai 
isanwarii gaiaty with viotk aad minais of asaaaan ihA 
laaiiyofviiDoipliB. Ha has l es twad Tktaa to ka digBhy, 
■aJ lia^hl iaanrmni imt tn lii sihimnil Thia ia an abi^ 
tioaof lilMsry chanalai» 'abova aU Oiaskf tba^ all So* 
Aaa faflla.* Kogiaatar feUdtycan fsaiaa attain than that 
•f haifh^ pni&ad. iaarikctati pkasarar sspaialed mirth 
from i n il oosn ay , and wit fiam ttcanrianinmai ; of having 
taa^ a inarairian of writers to hriag sltganca and fpatltj 
to tha aid af goadnass; and, if I maj xmt axpreiflioaa yu 
mors awfol, of having ' tamed many to rightaoniineiS»* 
. Addison, in hia IiCb, and far soma tima alkonrazd, was 
oonsideiad hy n graatarysrt of raadsra as a aptM n al y moA- 
ling bash in pootryandcritician. Partof hisropatadoniBay 
ba pfoperiy aioribad ta tha advanoaiBant of his foctana; 
whsn, as Swift oboorvosy ha baoaana a st at e s ai an » nnd saw 
foots wajtingat hia lavea, it was no woniar thas pnaisa was 
aaennnilatad npan bias* Mndi likewisa wnj ba aMtta h» 
noorably asoribod to liiaporaonal eharaetar; ha wiM>» if ha 
had olaimad it, mii^ haira oblaiasd tha diadam, war not 
likely tovba danisd tha laoroL 

Bat time ^aiddy pou an end to artificial and sfiddMiial 
fame; and Addison is to pass du-o«|^ fatari^ piiilaund 
only by his gsnins. Every nasse whieh Haiinfsa orintaiast 
onca raised too hi^ is in dangsr^loBl tha next age shodld^ 
by tha vaDgeanoa of eritieiAn»ainh it intha saasepropoctkHf, 
Agreat writer has lately a|yled hiin ' an indifferent poot* 
andawarsaoritie.' 

His p ea uy iafailtobacqnsidarsd; ofwhibhiiainaiba 
oonfassad that it .has not oftea thoso felicities of dledaa 
iriiieh give Instre to sentintsnts, or that vigoar of acnti> 
■ant that aniniales diction : there is Uttla of a<doar» veh^ 
noac^ or trsnspiwr ; d>ata is very rerely the awfiilmss qf 
graadoivr,aadnotvaryoft(n^8^flndoarofeiagaaoa. Ha 
thinks justly; Wt ha thinks faindy. This is his gaaeral 
ria i ract er ; to whioh, donbdsoSy maay single passi^ea will 
frvni^ enqptian. 

Yet, if he seldom reaches supreme e n ce ll oa o o, ha raialy 
dala ssB , and is still meat jrareiy aataiiilad in sh« 
Ha did aat «ttthia|ttima aM«^ ta ba Mflt*^ 




|Mt. HM«i>lBmottoffaUp»«p<NAi«ni«mliiuwBsttt4 

•qotbiltcy* ddiberMe ud eawdoo*, aooMtimM wiifa Utde 

that ddightt, (rat sd4em with ny thing «hM ofwdi. 

Of tkitlciad •«•» to ba UsfOMM to Dxydm, to SoMMMi 

wdtothoKliw. HM<Od««n8t.C«eai»'hMUeBlni. 

t«tfld by Fsjpe, uA hu ■oaotUag ia it of Jirf4m% f^Koav. 

Of fait oeoooot of tho Engliih yoMf, ho «Md to 9gmk «a a 

* poor thing ;** bat it is not worse than his ara«l strato< 

He has said, «M)t ymrj yaiimanBkf, in hds c|uaiMSter of 

WaUer, 

Tl» Terse cosld shew er'n Cromwell*! Innoeenee ; 
And eompttmeat the storms ftat bore him hence. 



O ! had tiiy Muse ndt come an age loo soon. 
But seen v reat Nassau on the Bnti&h throne 
How had nis triumph gUtter'd in thy pan^! 



What>is thll hot to say, that he who could e4mM»Iiment 
Cromwell had been the proper poet for King William i Ad- 
dison, however, never printed the piece. 

The letter from Italy has been always praised, bat has 
never been praised beyond its merit. It is more correct, with 
less appearance of labour, and more elegant, with less am-* 
bition of ornament, th^ any ofher of his poems. There is# 
however, one broken metaphor, of which notice may pror 
perly be taken : — 



FlrM with that 
I bridle In my straggling Muse wifh pain. 
That longs to launch into a mMef straiD. 

To bridle a godius is no rery delicate idea ; but why 
Blast she be bridled T becaase she loti^s <o kmineh ; an 
act which was never hindered by a bridie : and whHher 
will she hrnnch T into ano&l^ s^olfi. flBaeis ia the first 
line a Horsed in the second a hottt; and the eare of the 
poet is to keep his ftorse or his boat irom tinfftng. 

The next composition is the far-famed ^ Campaign/ whidi 
Dr. Warton has termed a 'Oaaette in Rhyme/ with harsh* 
ness not often nsed by the good-natore of Us criticism. 
Before a censare so severe is admitted, let vs eoorider 
fliat war is a frequent snbject of poetry, and ihen-lnqidro 
who has described it with more jostness and force. Many 
of our own writers tried their powers vpon this year of 
irictory; yet Addison's is confessedly the best perform- 
ance: his poem is the work of a man not blinded by the 

• Spence* 
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4iMi of kuning ; 1U» ia«ies ara not borfovod teenly 

frMi books. Tho Mptnaiity whieh ke confen upon kis 

horo M not pwoomd pvowon, ond < ni^ty bone.' bo( deli* 

btnrto iatrapidity, a calm command of Us psisioiis, ood the 

pofvor^of GOBtalting bis oira miod in the midst of danger* 

The vsjectioa and contempt of fietion is rational and manly* 

It may be obaenred that the last line is imitated by 

Pope: 

HMiWnmA*9 explotts appear divinely brMit— 
lUbM of AeimelTes their genalne charms tnej boast. 
And those that paint them trnestf praise them most. 

This Pope had in liis thoughts ; but, not knowing how to 

ose what was not his own, he spoiled the thought when he 

had borrowed it: 

The well-sang woes shall soothe m j pensive iphoat ; 
He best can peinto diem who shall feel them most. 

Martial exploits may be peUnted ; perhaps ct'oes may be 
painted; bat they are sorely not painted by being well- 
sung : it is not easy to paint in wag, or to sing in colours. 
No passage in the < Campaign' has been more of^ meu* 
tioned than the simile of the angel, which is said in the 
' Tatler' to be ' one of the noblest thoaghts thsit ever en- 
tet«d into the heart of man/ and is therefore wordiy of au 
tentire consideration. Let it be first inquired whether it 
be a simile. A poetical simile is the discovery of likeness 
between two actions, in their general nature dissimilar, or 
of causes terminating by different operations in some ro> 
semblance of effect. But the -mention of another like 00% 
sequence from a like cause, or of a like performanco by a 
like agency, is not a simile, but an exemplification. It is 
not a simile to say that the Thames waters fields, as tho Fo 
waters fields ; or that as Hecia vomits flames in Iceland, 
so JEtna vomits flames in Sicily. When Horace says of 
Pindur, that he pours his violence and n^idity of verse, as 
a river swoln with rain rushes from the mountain; or of 
himsMf, that his. genius wanders in quest of poetical deoo* 
rations, as the bee wanders to collect honey ; h«, in aithM| 
case, produces a simile; the mind is impressed with tho re- 
semblance of things generally unlike, as unlike as intdleet 
and body. But if Pindar had been deeqiribed as vritinf 

• ' Palntf mesne (ttjs Dr. Warton) expHM or deicftte tiiem^ 
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vbh tiM copkmiMM snd graadeor of Homeri or Hontoe 
had toU that httreTiew«d and^niahed his own poetry with 
tho laine care m Isooratet polishsd hb oratioiM, insttad of. 
•amilitnda, ha would hare exhibited almoit identity; he 
would have given the Mme portraits with different names. 
Ia the poem now examined, when the English are repre., 
Mtttcd as gaining a fortified pass, by repetition of attack, 
and perseTeranoe of resolution, their obstinacy of courage 
and Tigovr of onset is well illnstrated by ths sea that 
breahs, with incessant battery, the dikes of Holland. This 
is n simile; but when Addison, having celebrated the. 
beauty of Marlborough's person, tells «s, that ' Achilles 
thos was formed with every grace,' here is no simile, bnt a 
' mere exempliication. A simile may be compared to lines 
apnverging at a p<nnt, and is m<ne excellent as the lines ap* 
proach from greater 4i»tttice ; an exemplification may be 
considered as two parallel lines which run on together 
without approximation, never far separated, and never 
joined. 

Marlborough is so like the aogel in the poem, that the 
action of both is almost the same, and performed by both 
in the same manner. Marlborough ' teaches the battle to 
rage ;' the angel ' directs the storm :'- Marlborough is < un- 
moved in peaceful thought ;' the angel is 'calm and serene i* 
Marlborough stands ' unmoved amidst the shock of hosu ;' 
the angel rides * calm in the whirlwind.' The lines on 
Marlborooi^ are Just and noble ; bnt the simile gives al- 
BMtt the same images a second time. 

But peihaps this thought, though hardly a simile, was 
remote from valgar conc^tions, and required great li^ur 
ofresearehordexterityofapplicatibn. OfthisDr.Madden» 
a name which Ireland ou^^t to honour, once gate me his 
, opinion. ' If I had set,' said he, ' ten school>boys to write 
00 the battle of Blenheim, and eig^t had brougiht me the 
angel, I should not hate been smprised.' 

The opera of ' B.osamond,' though it is seldom men- 
tioned, is one of the first of ^ddison's compositions. The 
•abject b weU chosen, the fiction is pleasing, aod the praise 
of Marlborough, for which the scene gives an opportunity > 
U, what perh^ts every human excellenca must be» the pro* 
dact of good.lack, improved by genius. The thoughts ' 
■onetimes great, and sometimes tender ; the versifies' 
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9my Mid fftf. Then is dottliUfeM ioBtf '«ATtiil«ge in ^ 
•hoftdeift e£ «tr Haes, iv'Mdl there is Ifttte temptaition to 
lotd miA VKf^UKArt epithets. The ^Bslegtte Mens eon- 
monlylwtttr <fau the seikgs. The tiro«tfiiAe dmnefets 
of Sir Tmtlj tmd OfideKne, tho«|sh of "Ao peit ▼sAoe, ore 
7«t md& OS ihe poet inteBded> 1^ Tnutjr's oeeoont of 
the 4e«th oMCoBsnoDd is, I thiok^too gnMfsly slttord. Hie 
vhiMf 'Aroma is ohry and elegant; engi^ng in fts fvrocess, 
and |>l«aiiiHE in ^ eendosion. Tf Addison htd eokiTaited 
die lighter parts of poetry, he woald pnbAlj have «x- 
celled. 

Ihe tragedy of' Gato/ -whSeh, oontrai^ to '&e nde «!>. 
serr-ed in sdeeting the works of other poets, has hy the 
veiljht of its dnraeter {bxeed its way into the late eoBec- 
tiOB, is amiaestionaMy this nehlest prodnetion oT Addison's 
geniia. Of a worit so tne^h read it is difficult to say any 
thing tu/9r, Ab^nt things on whieh this pnblic' thinks long, 
it eomiMMly oMsiBi fo diink light ^ and of < Caty it hn 
been not vojustly determined, that it is rather a poem in 
dialogne than a lirama, rather a snoeession 6f jest senti- 
BMuts in elegant laognage, than a representation of natural 
adfewioDs, or nf any state probable or possible In hiraiaa 
life. Kotiiitag here * excites or assaoges emotion :' here is 
* no magjea! power of falsing fantastic terror or' wild anx- 
iety.' The events are expected withont solic^ode, and are 
remembered without joy or sorrow. oiTthe agents we have 
ne care; we eoosider not wh^ <h«y are doing or what 
they are suffering; we wish oaly%o know^vhat they have 
to say. Cato is a being above our sollcitu«J^; » ">"»» o^ 
wliom the godstAe cue, and whom we leave ¥» Ihdreare 
with heedless«onfidenoe. ' To the rest neither g^s &<>*' vi^a 
can haver much atte!ittibtt; 'for there is not oiip *">*>"B*t 
them that strongly attriwsts either affection ol 
But they are made Ae veSudes of such ^enthnents 
and such expression, that there is scairely a scefM hi <he 
play which the reader does not wish to impress^ ^tp"<^ ^^ 
monory. 

When * Caio* was shewn to l>epe,t he advia 
thor to print ft, withont any theatrical exlikb] 
posing that it wodd be read more favoerddy tl 

•Bntaccording to Dr. Wartoo, « ovrht not I^to baw *»• 
F"' -^« t Spence. 



^e impoxtamty of his friends for ittapf^^rmee :O0 die 
stage. Tbe emalation oipntiw made itMicMsafol beyw^ 
«ipectatioa« «nd iu succeMjiaa introdueed or caaJfarnud 
amoog us the use of dialogue top dcclasuUwy, or of nm- 
affecting elagAnce, and cbiU pluJoaophj^ 

Hie universality of ^auae,lu>H«y«r it mi^tf Belt the 
censure of common monals, had no nther afeot than to 
Itarden Dennis in fixed dislike: hot «bis didika iwas not 
merely capricious. H« found and shieiwd JMoy fault*; 
he shewed them indeed with a9g«,. hut he found them vith 
acuteneas, such as ought to « eaene his OBtkifvi firam obU- 
loon; though, at last, it viil ham no other liia tlum it d«- 
idves from the werk which it endaavouas to <hiipmm. 

^J he pays no regard to the (pinion pt th6««dieace» 
he gives his reason, by renvarkiog, that» > 

' A deferoK^ is to bej paid to a general afiplaiasiB, when 
it appears that the applause is aaiband and spontaaecmc; 
but that little Tfigard is to be; had to i^ when Uis itfeeled 
and artifici^. Of all the tragedies vhioh w hia aatmcry 
have had vast and violent rnna, not one hnn km nrnifllf m 
fev have been tcderable, moat have been ecandsJMis. 
/When a poet writes a tragedy, ^q -knonrs he has judg- 
meat, and who feels he has genius, that pest pneumes 
upon his owxx. merjt, aud acosns to., make a eabal. That 
people come coolly to the rfpreawtationiof.svieh a tragedy, 
without any vipleat,ezpei}tation, or deJnsive imagteaeion, 
or invincible. pre.posses8ion ; that sacih en andinnfw u lie. 
ble to receive impressions which the poem shall aatunUy 
I make on them, and to jndge by their own .ceaMn« «nd iheir 
; own judgments, .and that reason and judgment .are oala 
I and serene, not formed by nature to make frpselyte^ami 
» to control and lord it over the imi^pnaiaooa ef others. But 
that when an author writes a tragedy^ who kaowa he 
has ncuher fenins nor judgment, he b«u meonrseto the 
making a party, and. he eudeavouraAo make vpia' Jadnatry 
^ what is wanting in talent, and to si|»ply i>y poeticAl «nft 
the absence ofpoetical art; thatsuch an author JshiBibbr 
contented tot^aise men's pawionaby » plot without 4oo», 
f since he despairs of doing it. b^ that which hej)^«p«| 
? thest^. That pany.andjHMiflu.^ and piepoaseasiaa, are 
ti^ozons and .tUBflOftww.thinp, and«>.»ndi *e moM 
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«laaMws tad tiimvltaoiis bj' hoir mtieli tks noN erro* 
a«Ms: that th^ dl^miiwer and tyrannise over the iaac 
gtaadons of perfoni who leant judgment, and sometimes toi^ 
of th^se who har» it ; and like a fierce and ooitrageoai tor- 
mt) bear down all opposition before them.' 

He then condemns the neglect of poetical jasdce; whi6h 
ja always <ne of hfs favoorite ivindples. 

'It is oertainly (he duty of every ^tregie poet, by ihii 
exact di Aribaiion of poetical justice, to imitate the IMvine 
dttpensatiOB, and to incttlcate a particalar providence. It 
is troe^ indeed, upon the stage of the world, the wicked 
sometimes prosper, and the guiltless suffer. Bat that i& 
permitted by the GoverAiMr' of the world, to shew, from 
the attribtite of his lufitiite justice, that there is a compen* 
.MadvA ift fiiturity» to prove the immortality of the human 
soul, and the certainty of future rewards and punishments. 
But'tha poetical persons in tt-ag^dy exist do longer tjaaa 
the reading or the represantation ; the whol^ extent of their 
enmity is cireumscribed by those ; and, therefore, during 
-that reading or repreientatioa, according to their merits «ir 
demerits, they must be punished or rewarded. If this ' 
is not done, diere is n/i impartial distribution of poetical 
jastice> Ho instructive lecture of a particular providence, 
•and no imitation of the Divine dispensation. Ani. yet the 
author of this tragedy does not only run counter to this, 
JndM fhte of his principal character; but'everjr ^ere, 
.throughout it, makes virtue suffer, and vica triumph; for 
not only Calo is vao^uished by Caesar, but the treachezx 
«nd perfldioosness of Syphax prevail over the honest sinn- 
* piidorandthecivdulityof Jubat and the sly subdety and 
dissimulation of Portias over the generous franhneaa and 
open>heartedness of Marcus.' 

"Whatever pleasure there may be in seeing criinM pn* 
nished' and' virtue rewarded, yet, since wickedneas oftoi 
proqien In real life, the poet is certainly at liberty to giva 
it prosperity on the stage. For if pdetry has an imitation 
of reality, how are its laws broken by exhiUtiDg the world 
in ita true term* The stage may sometimes gratify our 
wishes; but, if it b(K truly the * mirror <tf Mfe,* it ow^t 
to shew us aometjmea what we are to expect. 

Domris objects to the characters, thax the} are not aa- 
wnk, or reasonable ; bsft lu heroes and lieroinea are poi 
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Map <bat nt MM^vorydajr, itiahwd tofind nfMSvhAt 
prioaiplet their condnct shall be tried. It b» howeyer, not 
nielew to cootider what he saya of the maoner in whioh 
Gmo reeeifea the aecoont of his son's death. 

' K<v Is the grief of Cato, in the fonxth aet, one jot 
ware la aatuo than that of his son and Lucia in die third. 
Ca|o neeives the news of his son's death not only with 
dfy ejea, bat with a sort of satisfaction ; and in tha same 
pats sheds tears for the calamity of his country, and does 
the same thing in the next page upon the bare avprshent 
sjkai of the danger of his friends. Now, sinea die love of 
one's country is the love of ooe's eoontiymeo, aa X have 
shewn upon another occasion, I desire to ask these qoes- 
tions : Of all our oonotrymen, which do we love most, 
those whom we ki^ow, or those whom we know nott And 
of those whom wa know, which do we cherish most, oar 
friends or our enemies? And of oar friends, which are the 
dearest to as, those who are related to Qs,or those who ere 
jiot? And of all oar relations, for which have we most 
tenderness, for those who avp near to lu, or for those who 
are remote i And -of oar near relations, which are the 
nearest, and eonseiiaendy the dearest to as, our offspring, 
MF others? Our oflspring most certainly; as Natoxo, or, 
la o^cr words* Frovidenoe, has wisely contrived for the 
pnservation of mankind* Kow, does it not follow freos 
what hM bean said, that finr • man to receive the news of 
his aoo'a death vith dry eyes, and to weep at the same 
tini# for dw calamities of his ooontry, is a wretched sf. 
feeUdon, and a miserable inconsistency i Is not that, in 
.plalQ English, to receive with dry eyes the news of the 
deaths of those for whose aake on? coantry im a name so 
dear to os, and at the same time to shed tears for those iior 
whpaa aakesour coantryis not a name so dear to as ?' 

Bat thii formidable aesailaM is less resistiUe when he 
atcadn the probability of the acdon, and the raasoaabis* 
•neaa of tha plan. Every critical reader moat 'femiurik, 
;that Addison has. with a senqmloalty almost anerampM 
on the 'jbiglish stage, confined himself in time to i(singl# 
.4iliy, and k» place to rigoroaa onity* The soenriie?er 
4diaages, and the whole action of the play passes in die 
great hi41 of Gate's hoose at Udca, Maeh thaa>efoF»*» 
dmo in the hall, Isr which aiqr other place w«dd f- 
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fit $ and iMt iftfpropritty alfor^ DaniB amy llMi'«t 
iMRtaitM^ «ad •pponultieft of tjriQ*^* Tiift fttngi H 
lottg) Unt w MMh iis^aiiMara ai% sot ^tonaioa, aid lift 
objections are Aflfnlly fonMd«od ^igofwaiy oiged, tteib 
«plioMi|t^<iateilical eomroTeray will ooktkitikltMdiolis. 
<X3^tlted«|^art«r« <ofPi*tius» Semptoidnittflkea Mt 
o«e wMo^tiy, «ad teiiMdiately la «oia^ Sjxpkut, Mid 
tlwa tka two yoliticiaat tre «t it iramediirtaly » flwy tiy 
tkeir tMadft tegetfaer, with their maS-bomts ia tlitft tuiMis 
OS tfr. Baya» liu H, and ftag«e it away. Biit» la dM 
midit of that Wf ae 8o«ne, Syphax wmbs to ghra % aaaMk^ 
able cboMoa to SetniHroDias : 

SypK, iBat b it true, SeHiprontus, that your ienab 
n anted tog^ert Ood»! ttoii»«tbeeaiittoasf 
Gate tea i^eitekif «yea* 

*Thx!tb is a gt^eat 9tA of 'catittob alheWH llid«ed,1ta ueot- 
ing Tik k gbv«]mMr*s bWtf hall to carry oh tbah* plot against 
hthi. >^at«v«^ \}t>l>'ioB they ha^ Of his eyes, X nptMne 
thejr hh^ hOn<e of liis ears, or they Woald n«¥to hav« 
ti^ed aftthik fbblfsfa rata koneaft 

Gods ! thou most be cantloai* 

"Ohi f^t '^rf batftoos: tar If Ca«o akoMld VmAmt 
y^, and tan yoti off for polMoimai OBeaar wvdd fibv^ 
tsto y«a ; no, Oesak- Wotld aevefr tdbs yoa* 

* Whea 'GatO> Aot II. lafeaa the tttlatoa om «f the lMiH» 
upoft p^MMca of'ac^oaiatiag Jaba'wlth «ha atiiilt «f th«b> 
debatw, IkO dppaara to tt« to do a thiag whiah ikacMMf 
ttaaoaablo ncto cMi, Jaba tti{(ht wnaltaly hata hatter 
tean made toqiftintbd wi<h tha tatdt of ^at dafaiyte Ih 
abflM fttivaife «paititteit of tba {lalaea. Bat ilho P««t <wiia 
iMvaa'itpoA (Ms ^bntrdSty «> aMba way for aM*tf ; laM 
that' is, to ^1^ 'JHuk an o^j^MVUiiiy to deaHoid aHovlte «f 
hieih lh(h(^ Batihe qaarMl aadtaga of Joba aad-Sy^ikaz* 
fti 4te -attbe 'Adt ; tha Ibvaeilvas of Sypbttt afaftM tiia 
Itmattfll ttad t^MO) Iha ad«1oe that he giiraa Jaia, fn %* 
IMhaHb hiU, to Wmt hway Marda by lbi«o( %nd ^fc 
tfratiOaad daihtfro^ i%ea apoa hl( rilhsal,«nd u % fiaa 
'MMi'caio wak'8caf«6ly oiit of light, aad peiliBfih *or«* 
or haaifas> «t teaifbotaia of hla i^aidi or- du imi nlu a <ttwt 
AMMMtfty ba a6ppoa«d ^olie withia haarii« ; ii t^ 



« ' 3enpr<miiifc 19 ikt w^wi, Aq/l, comet btck oo^e moze 
UK tl)« unf^ iquoroiog tQ the govenior's hall, to cvTj on 
tti* «0|p|4r«c7 witU Sypbax agaiost the goreinor, his 
ooontry, and his family ; which is so stupid that it is below 
the wisdom of the O — % the Mac's, and the Teague's; 
even Eostace Cummins himself would never have gone to 
Jostioe-haU* to have conspired against the govemmen.v If 
officers at Portsmouth should lay their heads together, in 
order to the carrTing off* J — G — 's niece or daughter, 
would ther meet in J— G — 's hall, to carry on that con- 
piracy ^ There would be 90 necessity for their meeting 
thf re, «t leaat till they came to the execution of their plot», 
beeauM there would be other places to meet in. There 
would be 00 probability that they should meet there, be- 
cimse there would be places more, private and more com- 
iVo4iooa, 19 ow there ought to be nothing in tk tragical ac- 
tion but what is necessary or probable. 

' But treason is not the only thing that is carried on in 
this h^U; that, an4 love, ^nd philosophy, take their turns 
in it, without any manner of necessity or probability oc- 
casioned by the action, as duly #nd as regularly, without 
interrupting one another, as if there were a triple league 
between them, and a mutual agreement that each 'Should 
give place to, and make way for, the other, in a doe |md 
orderly mvotamn^ 

' W9 now ceiriic to die third Act. Sempronios, in this 

Aet, cywMs into the governor's hall, with the leaders of 

the mutiny ; but, as soon as Cato is gone, Sempranios, who 

liVtidSt before had acted like an unparalleled knave, dia* 

Q»T«r9 hbns^lf, like an egregious fool, to be ao a^eoi^pUce 

in the conspiracy. 

Semp. Know, vUlaiDt, when tnch paltry slaves presume 
To mix in treaioif , if the plot succeeds. * 

. JptJ*n thrown ncflected bj ; but. If it falls, 

' TheyVe rare to die like dogv, as you shall do. 

. HflM, t^keJtbtM fiutiDM moosiers, drag then forth 
To sudden death.-— 

* It is tn)9, indeed^ the second leader says, there are 

none there but friends ; bnt is that possible »t snch a jnnc 

tJMra 2 C«a a parcel of rogues attempt to assassinate tjie 

■ * The per^n meant by the iaitiais J • G. if Sir John Gibsoa, 
Ifeuteoanl-Kovernor of Portsmouth, in the year 1710, and after- 
ward. He was much beloTed in the army, and by the 
sokUers called Johnny Gihton."-H. 
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iAnrnar of iL torn af nr, id hit o«b hoiu, in mid^ijf 
. Hd, ifUr thtj' u* dlKonnii, uid dtftiinl. ou tken ba 



Dftlii gurd> ipon the wend sfcen- 



]c SjphM, vhoeatvs jit 



putLUibnt EhoiiiwiidomBort IbftDUioD^ lompfilyin 



WelUballhoBghheHllinithebilCpupoMliihufdlidaf, 
la do» not 1(11 SI (hi hnU tliu hi hu nnwl. Bu«ka» 

har, iw hiud of her, aay wlicn bIh iudb tht iiUy hiijaH 
Bu HW IH u htoT STphu; 

SDiThudoMaLdSjphtiiMubj'BiiJiggbn-aSiF T^vt- 
ulk u If iho nn u hud to bi feud u ■ hv« o> » &«tf3' 
■w niBt. ^^^ 

Chv* BitbDvloKilBoclmi^oiil 



Oh! .flwis iboad out Una, it peems. 

Bat how to fain admliilon! for aeeew 

If fiv«n to none, bmt JuIm and her brothon. . 

But, raiUfliy apart, why aoceas to Jabft I For he was owned 
and reoeived a» a lover aeither hj the father nor by tho 
dao^iter. Well! bat let that pass. Syphax puts Sempra- 
nhu out of pain immediately; and, being a Hvmidian, 
abeunding in wiles, sapplies him with a strati^em for ad- 
piissioa that, I baUeve, is a noo-pareille. 

Sjffh* Tho« ihalt hare Joba't dreit, and J aba's fvards. 
The doon will open when Namidia's prince 
Seems to appear before tbea. 

* Sempronias is, it seems, to pass for Jaba in fiill day at 
Cato's hoase, where they were hoth so Tcry wril known, by 
having Joba's dres^ and his guards ; as tf .one of the mav- 
•hak of France could pass for the Pake of Bavwia at nooa^ 
day, at Versailles, by having his dress and liToiriee. But 
^w doe* Syphax pretend to help Sampronitui to yooaf 
joba's dress ? Does he serve him in a double c^^ty, as 
a general and master othis wardrobe? But why Juba'e 
guards? For the devil of any guards ha» Joba appeared 
with yet. "Well ! though this is a mighty politic invention, 
jat, mathinks, they might have done without it; for» siluia 
the adviee that Syphax favato Semprooana was» 

To bony Jier away bjr maalyforce ; 

la ay opinion, the shortest and likeliest yi9j of coining at 
the Urty was by demolishing, instead of putting on an im- 
pertinent disguise to cirganvent two or three slavep. But 
Samprooius, it seems, is of another opinion. He extols to 
tha skias the invention of old Syphax : 

gimp, HeaTeas t what a thonght was there ! 

I* Vaw I appeal to the reader if I have not been as good 
«a Biy word. Did I not tell him, that I would lay befora 
lUaa -a vary wise scene ? 

' Bttt now let us lay before the veader that part of tha 
aeaoary of the fourths Act which may shew the absurdities 
iWUdi the Author has run into through the indiscreet ob- 
atarraoce of 4he unity of place. 1 do not remember dm 
Jkrielatle has said anything expressly concerning the nnity 
4af place. It is true impHcidy, he has said enbu^ in tha 
M«# wUeh ha has laid dowft for th* choras. For, by 
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maltiag Um choras an MMSiisl.fWt «C tMgedf, aU >y 
briBgi&g it on thf stage imiM^ialriy abur tlia 09«ung of 
the scene, aad leiaiDing it till the ^Mrf taxtMMipht, he 
has so detennioed a|id j^ed the place of .aclioiiytfctt it mi 
ii^posiihle for .an ai|UMV on the Gvsela« stifo lo break 
throagh that uiity. I. an of opinioa, dtat If a waodtak 
tragic poet can preserve the onitj of place vilhMt destngM 
iag the probabilit J of the ineidents, it is alwaja beak for 
him to do it ; because, by the presenrin|( of that wulff,tM 
ve have taken notice above, he adds grace> and clearness, 
and comeliness, to the r cpr e scn tati«Mi. Bmt siain there are 
no express roles about it, and ve are under no compolskm 
«» keep it, iiDeo in have ao dioms as the Oreeian poet had, 
a it caoaot be pteser^cd withovt rendering the greater pari 
ef the laddeata unreasonable and absord, and p«afhaps 80U«« 
timet aKMwtitHis, it is eertably better to break ft. 

' Now oomes bidly Sempronius, oomicdly aeeoutred and 
oquipped wii^ his NumidlaA dress aad his Namidian gnardai 
Let the xMder attend to hhn with alt his eai%; fortheworda 
ef the wise ate precioos: • 

Semp, 'the deer is todgM, I '▼& track'd ber to her covert* 

- <K0wIinroUfaiDkaowwh9rthJsdeer1»said«frb«Mgid» 
since we have hoard not eao word, sinee the play baga, af 
her being at all out of harbour ; and if we consider the dia- 
coorsa with which she and Lucia begin the Act, we hay* 
Masen to beliere that they had hardly been taJkW sock 
matters in the street. However, to pleasure Semproaiaa* 
let us AopposOrTor once, that the deej is lodged. 

The deer it lodgM, I 're track'd her to ker CMert. 

* If he had seem her in the open field, wkac acaaainn had 
he to track her» when he had so many NanafaHaa defa At 
his heels, wbich, with one halloo, he might have.set ^ 
hauncbes? If he did not see her in the<9eafiekl»] 
he possibly track her I If he had seen her in the stiaal* why 
did he x^ set upon her in the street, sin^ throiigh the att at t 
she must be carried at last? Now here, instead <tf ka>vk^[ 
his thoughts upon his business and upon the pmssnt daagat i 
instead of meditating aad contriving how he ahaU paaa widt 
yi st r ess through the southern gate (where her brotibw 
is vy^ tha gn^rd, and where he «9«14 nnrtwlr 
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provft M inpedimeBt to Uip)> Irhicb ia die Bomaii word 
for the baggage ; instead of doiug this, Semproniusls'enter- 
taiui^ himself with whimsies: 

Semp, Row will the young Namidiiain rave to sec 
His miitreM lost! If aufbt could glad my soul, I 

Beyond th^ eqjoyment of so bright a prize. 
*Twoald be to torture that youni;. gay barbarian. 
. Botyharkl whatiurisel Death to my hope* ! 'tis be, 
*Tls Juba'a »elf ! There Is bat one way left ! 
He moft be murderM, and a passage cut 
ThroQgh tboBe his guards. 

' Fray, what are ** those his guards V* I thongfat, at pnf- 
sent, that Joba's guards had been Sempronias's tools, and 
had been dangling after his heels. 

' Bat now let us sum up all these absurdities together. 
Sempronius ^oes at noon-day, in Juba's clothes and. with 
Juba's guards, to Cato's palace, in order to pass for Juba, 
in a place where they were both so very well known ; h^ 
meets Juba there, and resolves to murder him with his own 
guards. Upon the guards appearing a little bashful, he; 
threatens them j^ 

Hah ! Dastards, do you tremble ! 

Or act like men ; or, by yon azure hesT'o— 

' Bat the guards, still remaining restive, Sempronins hmr 
•elf attacks Juba, while each of the guards is representing 
Mc l^;)eetator's sign of the Gaper, awed, it seems, and ter- 
rified by Sempronius's threats. Jaba kills Sempronius, and 
fakes his own army prisoners, and carries them in triumph 
avly to Gato. N ow I would fain know if any part of Mr. 
Bayes's tragedy is so full pf absurdity es this? 

f Upon hearing the dsah of swords, Lueia and Marcia 
fwme in. Th» question is, why no men come in upon bearing 
the noise of swords in the governor's hall ? ^^ere was the go- 
yempr himself? Where were his guards? Where were his 
aervaats ? Sucih an attempt as this, so near the perso^ of a 
gpvfmor of a place of war, was enon^ to alarm the whole 
garrison ; and yet, for almost half an hour after SemprouiuB 
wtm kilM» we find none of those ^ipear who were, the like- 
liest in the world to be alarmed ; and the noise of swords is 
l&ade jbo draw only two poor wome^ thiUier, who were moat 
certain to run away from it. Upon Lneia and Maxcia's 
coming in, Lucia i^^pears in all dan synptoms of an hysterical 
.gentUiraiiiao: 

ss 
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M «• cMt down, and lunk unidt t its iorrowt. 
t thh>l» wltb fear, and acnes at every sound! 



And immediately her dd vhims j returns npon her : 

to Marda, sbonld tfay brotben, for my saKfr— 
I- die away wltb Ikorror atUie tboag%ft. 

She fancies that thereean be no cutting of throaks,bQt It mnsi 
be for her. If this is tragical* I woold fain know what is 
comical^ Well! upon this diey spy ^te body Of dempro- 
nins ; and Mareia, deluded hy the habit, it aaens, takei him 
for Jnba; for, says she. 

The face is muffled up wltiiln the garment*. 

' Now, how a mancoald fight, and fall with his face mnf- 
Hed ap in Ifis gument, is, I think, a little hard to conceive! 
Besides, Jnba, before he killed him, knew him to be Sempro- 
irias.' Itwa&notbyht&gajrmeotthatheknewthis; it was 
by his face then : his face therefore was notmnfded. tJpdn 
seeing this miin with his mnffled fhce, Mi^cia falls a^raving ; 
and, owning her passion for the supposed defunct, begins to 
make his foneral orati<m. t^fa whidi Joba enters listen, 
ing, I suppose on tip-toe; for I cannot imaginehow any one 
can enter listening in «ny other posture. I would fain 
know how ftoomea to pass, that dnring all dda tfanelft kftA 
soit nobody, no not so mw:h as a caBdle«inier, to cai» 
nwiO^ fhe dead body of Semprontns. Well! bvtletusva- 
tard hhn listening. HaTing left his appnheaiion behittfl 
hhh, hn, nt fint, applies iriiat Marpiar sa^s to Semptantal. 
But finding at last, with much ado, that he hbttHlf is ilie 
^ti^if ifaan, be i^uits his oata-dro^ing, and di^overt him- 
sdf juftt time enou^ to pmrmit his benq; eu^olded by* k 
dead man, of whom the inomeat befora he had ap(RStfed i6 
iebhras; nod greedily intercepts dm MSss whieh wasfttfuHy 
deaigoed for one who oonld -not be the btfteer for 11. 9ftt 
hett I nmst aik a question: tnweomes Juba to liMMi hct*, 
who had not listened bvfdre throuthout ths ^y f OrlMk%- 
comes he tohe themly ttersmi in this tragedy w^ likietai, 
%^Kn lofra, and trehaon wel« so oftA tnlk«d in "M ptfAft « 

. pteca as a hallr I am alhdd the Author wa» M««o «^<lh 
hit these absuidltica onlyto iatitxiaca lfafsmiB«%blettiMite 

^jU^cei^ which, afiiet aH»lamwh lwltnr«h* dipAl^vr 
. as any thing is which is the dfoet orvmllVfMelu 
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, * Bat let at come to H^t 4C«oer; ^f Uie fi£th Act. Cato 
$mea.n first uj^on tixe scenf, sitting; in & tbooghtful postore : 
in nis hand Plato's treatise on the Immorta,Uty of the Soul, 
a drawn sword on the table by him. Now let us consid^ 
the place in which this sight is prf sented to us. The pl^ce^. 
forsooth, is a long hall. L^t as suppose, that any one 
dioald place himself in this posture, in the midst of one of 
oar halls in London ; that he should appear solus in a sul- 
len posture, a drawn sword on tl^e t^e by him ; in liis 
hand Plato's treatise on the Immortality of the Soul, trans-, 
L lated lately by Bernard lintot : I desire the reader to con- 

^ sider, whether sach a person as this woald pass, with thes) 
wl^o bel^eld him, for a great patriot, a great philosopher, 
or a general, or some whimsical person, who fancied him* 
se}f all these? and whether the people, who belonged to the 
family, would think that such a person had a design upott 
their n^idrilfs or his own? 

* In short, that Cato should sit long enough in the afore- 
said posture, in the midst of this large hall, to read ov^r 
Plato's treatise on the Immortality of the Soul, whic^ is a ■ 
tectur^ of two long hours ; that he should pro^ojie to him: 
self to be private there upon that occasion ; that he shoul^ 
be angry yirith his son for intrudiug there; then, that he 
ahot^ld leave t^is l^all upon the pretence of sleep, give himr 
s^lf the mortal wound in his bedchamber, an4 then be brought 
back int9 that hall to expire, purely to shew his good-breed- 
ing, and save his friends the trouble of coming up to his 
bedchai|iber ; all this appears tp mp to be improb{d)le, in- 
credible, impossible.' 

Such is the censure of Dennis, "piere is, as Dryden ecc- 

presses it, perhaps 'too much horse-play in his raillery;* 

put if his jests are coarse, his arguments are strong. Tet, 

as we lov^ better to be pleased than be taught, * Cato* is 

' read and the critic is neglected. 

Flashed witt| consciousness of these detections of absorr 
dity in the copduct, l^e afterward attacked the sen^ments, 
of Cato; but he Chen amused himself with pett^ ^Y\\i an4 
Bxinnte objection^.. 

Of Addisop's smaller poems, no particular mention is ne^ 
<^^&4iH7 i they haye little that can employ or reijuire ^.crir 
tic. Xl^ parallel of the princes and gods, in his verses t9 
Kneller, is oft^ luipP7i but is too weU knowp to be quoted. 
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His transUdont, to far as I hare compared tfccm, want 
the exactness of a Kholar. That he anderstood his authors 
6annot be doubted ; but his versions will not teach others 
to onderstand them, being too licentiously paraphrastical. 
They are, however, for the most part, smooth and easy ; 
and, what is the first excellence of a translator, such as 
may be read with pleasure by thoso who do not know t^ 
originals. 

His poetry is polished and pure ; the prodact of a mihd 
tod jndicioQs to commit faults, but not sufficiently Tigordoa 
to attain excellence. He has sometimes a striking line, or 
k shining paragraph ; but in the whole he 'is warm rather 
than fervid, and shews more dexterity than strength. He 
iNs however one of our earliest examples of correctness. 

The versification Which he had learned from Drydan ha 
debased rather than refined. His rhymes are often disso- 
nant; in his ' G«orgic' he admits broken lines. Ha a.*'ta 
both triplets and Alexandrines, but triplets more frequendjr 
in his translation's than his other works. The mere strme* 
ture of verses seems never to have engaged much of hi§ 
care. But his lines are Very smooth in * Rosamond/ and 
too smooth in ' Cato.' 

Addisdn is now to be considered as a critic ; a name whidh 
the present generation is scarcely willing to allow him. 
His criticism is condemned as tentative or experimental, 
irather than scientific ; and he iM considered as deciding by 
taste* rather than by principles. 

It is not oncommon for Uiose who have grown wise by 
the labour of others to add a little of their own, and over- 
look their masters. Addison is now despised by some who 
perhaps would never have seen his defects, bat by the lights 
Which he afforded them . That hk always wrote as he would 
think it necessary to write now, cannot be affirmed: hit 
instructions were such as the characters of his readers made 
proper. That general knowledge which now circulalea ia 
tommon ulk was in his time 'rarely to be found. Men ntk 
professing learning were not ashaoMd of ignoramee ; and^ 
in the female world, any acquaintance with books wai dl»> 
tinguished '<wly to be censured. His purpose %as to iafiue 
literary curiosity, by gentle and unsuspected eonVciyatic*« 
JMOUie gay, the idle, and the wealthy; he tho^on pre- 
•Taste must decMe. IFcrtMi.— C. 
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Rented knowledge in the most alluring form, nol lofty nad 
Aostere, but accessible and familiar. When he shewed 
them their defects, he shewed them likewise that .they ini^» 
he eaiily Supplied. His attempt socoeeded; idquiry Was 
tkwakened, and comprehension expanded . An emnlation ©f 
ittteOectnal elegance was excited ; abd, from this time to 
onr own, life has been gradnally oxalted, and conrersalioii 
pbrified and enlarged. 

Drydeik had, not many years before, scattered critieinn 
oy«r hU prefaces with very little parsimooy; but though 
he sometimes condescended to be somewhat familiar, his 
manner was in general tdd scholastic fok* those Vho hnd 
yet their rodiments lo learn, and found it not easy to nndfer- 
Maod their master. His observations were framed rather 
for those that were learning to write, than for theee that 
read only to talk. v 

An instructor like Addison was now wanting, whose >«- 
faiarks, being superficial, might be easily understiwd, and 
being just, might prepare the mind for more attainmente. 
Had he presented * Paradise Lost* to the pablie with til the 
l»omp of system and severity of science, the criticism worid^ 
p^haps have been admired and the poem still hate beeh 
neglected; but by the blandishments of gentleness and ft^ 
cllity he has made Milton a universal favourite^ withwlwaa 
readers of every class think it necessary to be pleased. 

He descended now snd then to lower disquisiUons; *nd 
by a serious display of the beauties of * Chevy-Chase,* ex^ 
posed himself to the ridicule of WagstalTe. who bestowed 
a like pompons character on *Tom Thumb;' and to the 
contempt of Dennis, who, considering the fundamental pbsi- 
tion of his criticism, that* Chevy-Chase* pleases, and oagbl 
to please, becanae it is natural, ob\ierves, that ' there is a 
way of deviating from nature, by bombast or tumour, which 
soars above nature, and enlarges images beyond their real 
bulk ; "by affectation, whichforsakes nature in quest of some- 
thing unsuitable ; and by imbecility, which degrades nature 
by faintoess and diminution, by obscuring its appearanoci; 
atid weakening its effects.' In * Chevy-Chase* there Is no4 
mnch of either bombast or affectation; but there is ehill abd' 
nfelesa imbecility. The story cannot possibly be told in ^ 
manner that shall make lese impression on the mind . 
Pefore the profound xtervers of the preeetft r^" "-— * 



too av^oftXj on Uw conaoioosness ^f U^eir sa^^rioitty ^ 
AdcUaWy let them consider hii remarks on Ovi4, in whic^ 
mM^ Im found apeciment of criticism sufficiently sabtl« aqd 
refi(ie4 : let them peruse likewise hi*/ £«ays on Wit' and 
09 ^ ' Flewtu^s of Imaginatioo/ in which he founds art 94 
t)ie (i«9e of najtUTf I nnd diaw^ the principles of inyfl^tioii 
fpon 4i8pQsitiQns ioherent in the mind of man with skiU 
and el^ance,* such as his contemners will not easily attain, 

^ a 4eyriber of life and manners, het must be ^lowved 
tp stan4 perhaps the fir«t of the first ranH. His hi\moair, 
wMch. as Steele observes, is peculiar to himself, is so bap- 
BiljT <iifr«sed as to giye the grace of novelo^ to domestic 
sqenfts and daily occurrences. He never ' outsteps thf mo^ 
desty of natuze,' nor raises merriment qr vfonder by th^ 
irioilf tioa of truth. His figures neither divert by dis^txtion 
nor amase by aggravation. He copies life wiUi so mucl^ 
fidfU^ tl^it he can be hardly said to invent; yef his ezhi- 
kitiona have an air so much original, that it is difficnU to 
f^ppoae them not merely the product of imagination. 

As a teacher of wisdom, he may be oonfid^itly followed* 
His xfligion haf nQthiog in it enthusiastic or sqperstitioiu); 
ha appeaiTf neither weakly credulous nor wantonly scepM- 
ciM ; 1ms moraliiiy is neither dangemnsly lax nor ^practi* 
eiihly rigid* All the enchantment of fancy and all tlu) 
cogency of argument are employed to recommend to th^ 
imler his real interest, the care of pleasing the Author of 
his being. Truth is shewn sometimes as the phantom of i| 
^ion » |omftime« appears halfryeiled in an all^ory ; some- 
times attracts regard in the robes of fancy ; and sometimef 
•taps fortli in the confidence of reuoq* She wears a tho9<* 
a«nd dreaves, i|nd in all is pleasing;, 

MiUe kaiet omtOut, mtlk deeeiUtr kahet, 

9is prose is the model of the middle style; on grave sub- 
jects not formal, on light occasions not grovelling; pure 
Witjipnt scrapulosity, and exact without apparent elabora- 
tion; always equable and always easy, without glowin|| 
words or pointed sentences. Addison never deviates frona 
l^s txtfik to snatch a grace : he seeks no ambitious omamepta 
an4 ^rif9 no hasardous innovations. His pa|e is alwaya 
Inmino^fbnt never blazes in unexjiected^len4oqr, 

* fVt |« Or. Warfon's opinlQp, ^pnd Dr7d4p«^. 
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it %»k kfptacetxAf hh tytindpal «naeii«oti^ Ifo tTotd all 
hiiftiipcte wid iKVtrhy of dfiedoo ; he i« theteforewMfi^iucs 
Veivosc in nik tHuksRlcrilB uid cotuMkionSy ttnd sometuRs 
descends too much to the language of conVe<iMltion ; yet if 
if hfs tarnqtsnage hpA been less idiom8tic«il,1t mig^ 1mv« bst 
l0ine#hat of its genuine An^idsm. ^at he tittemi>ted, 
hi performed: he is oeVer feeble, tn& he did not Drish %6 
be energetic;* he is never rspid, and he never stagnates. 
Bu sentences have neither aftadied amplitade not affbctfed 
Urevity: his periods, thoh^ not diligently itnnd«d, «i« 
volnble and easy. Whoever wishes to attafii an EJiglidi 
style, familiar bat hot coarse, nnd elegant but not oMen- 
tatioti^, mnst giv« his days atad nigihta to thift vblam^ of 
Addison. 

HUGHES. 

janm Hv^^Eh^ the eon of • ciii«a in Londoa^ aiid of 
Anne Bnigeas, of as ancient family in WEldnve, was bwt 
«t MariboMogk, July 29, 1677* He vas ednetted it a prl- 
▼•leaehool; and tfaoogh his advanbee in litadtvre ar«» ht 
«ha ' SaograpUa^' very oMentatioasIy displayed^lhataakiie 
of his master is aomewhat wsgrat^oUy toncealed.t 

At Ain^fcc^ he drew the t>lan of a tragedy; and p*ra> 
phrased, ntther too prefiiaelyk th^ ode of Hortoe wMdi 
begins integtr VUa, To poetry he added the tciebee of 
nMMio, in wfaieh he seems to hav« attmned donaidarahlB 
skilU tegedmr with the practice of desigb^ er mdimeitts of 



His stiriies did hot withdraw him wholly froln bnsfties*, 
aot ^id bosioess Under him fhmi Mvdy. He had a,|^Me 
in the office of ordinance; and was Merelaxy to ietvMd 
c om miisi onsfor parcbasing lands neceaatry to secure tite 
rdiyai docks tt Qiatham and Pertsmonth} )nt fetad titaie 
to aoqaalnt hinsrif with modem iaaguages* 

I« idQT he pobliabed a poem on Ae 'Taaoaof RyMridtt' 
and in 1699 another piece, caUed * He Oohrt of i9epm%' 

'* Bot^ asys Dr. WarDob, he ttmefhuet li ib': and In alkAher 
its. Bole ke adds, •/»«» So.-<:. 

t He was educated in a dlasenting academy .of which the-Rev. 
Mr.Thobias Rowe was ttitor; ana was a feileW-rtiidcftit HUVe 
with Dr. Isaac Watta^ Mr. Ssnvel Saiy, and other poeoM of^i- 



ncnce. U, the * Hone UThcaf of Dr. Watte, b a poem to the 
memor; bf^Mt. Ro«e;^ ^ 
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M^ ^ m/bun of King WUMni, irbieh 1m uddrM^ to Mr. 
M OBtapM, th0 general patron of the foUowers of dw Moaes. 
Tlift Biune year lie praduood » loiig on the Duke of Gloii- 
ceatcr'a birth-di^. 

He did not ooofioe himwlf tq poetry, bu>caltiT»ted otbcf 
kinds of writing with greM soooesa; an! about thia tuna 
ahewed hia knowledge of homao nataxe by an ' Eaaay on 
the Fleafwe of being deceivM.' In ITOShe published, on 
the death of King William, a Pindaric ode, called ' X^ 
Uouae of Maaaaa/ and wrote another paraphrase on thf 
ptimm Vivos of Horace. 

In 1703 his ode on music was performed at Stationers' 
Hall} and he wrote afterward six cantatas^ which were se$ 
to nnsie by the greatest master of that time, and seemed 
intended to oppose or ezdode the Italian opera, an exotic 
and irrational entertainment, which haa been always com- 
bated, and always has prevailed. 

His repatation waa now so far advanced, that the poUin 
be g an to pay reverence to his name; and he waa solicited 
to prefix a preface to the translation of BoceaUnif a wr!tec 
niuMe satirical vein coit him his life in Italy, and who never, 
I believe, found many readers in this country, even tfaongk 
introduced by such powerful recom m endati o n. 

He translated Fontenelle's ' Dialogues of the Dead ;f and 
,his version was perhaps read at that time, Irat is nownci^ 
lected; for by a book not necessary, and owing ito rqn* 
lition wludly to ite turn of diction, little notice can be gainad 
.but from thoao who can enjoy the graces of the originnl. 
To the * Dialogues' of Fontenelle he added two oonpoaed 
by Umaelf ; and, though not only an honest bat a i^ona 
man, dedicated hu work to the Earl of Wharton. Hejodgad 
skilfoUy enouflli of hia own interest; for Wharton, when he 
wiMit lord-Iientmant to Ireland, offered to take Hnii^ea with 
him and aatablish him; bat Hii{^, having hopea, or pro- 
mises, from another man in power, of some provision move 
•aAitable to his inclination, declined Wharton's offer, and ob 
tained nothing irom the other. 

He translated the * Miser* of MoUere, which he n^tt 
offered to the stege; and occasiooaliy amuaed lumself with 
nakii^ versions of favourite scenes in other plays^ 

Being now received as a wit amtmg tlM witt, be paid his 
MOtributiona to literary undertakings^ and assisted botli d^ 
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«*Tiitl«/ «8pBtfet«r,' nd * Gmtdlaa/ In 1719 fet trtrntA 
lalad VtftDtf • * Histmry of tk« Rtrokitifnt of Ponogal*^ pio^ 
dnM Ml * Ode tQ the Craietor of the World, fronthe Itttg* 
OMOts ef Orpheos/ and braoght vpon the etBge en opera 
celled * Calypso and Telemeehos/ intended to ahewthirt'thd 
Eag^uh language might be rny happily adapted to nneic. 
Xhie was impadentl j opposed bj thoee who were empioyM 
iathsItaliaHepera; and, what cannot be told ^Hthoottodig-^ 
attJoB, the intruders had soch interest vith the Di|ke of 
Shmrsbory, then lord^amberlato, i»ho had married aa 
Italian, as to obtam an obstraotion of the profits, thoaglt 
not aa inhibition of the performance. 
- There was at this time a project formed by Tonsoa fbr ft 
tnnsictioiiofAe^Fharsalia'by several hands; andHoghe^ 
<HHtf»hed the tenth book. Bat this design, as mast often 
hiVpeo when the eoaennrcBce of many is necessary, fell to 
the gioond ; and the whole work was afterward performed 
by Rbwe. 

' His acqnaintance with the great writers of hib time S|>- 
fedrs to have been very general } bat of his intmao^ witK 
Addison there fa a remarkable proof. It is told, <m good 
•idlhority, that < Cato* was finished and playid by his per^ 
soaaion. It hai long wanted the last Act, whidk he was 
desiored by Addison to supply. If the reqaest was sfnteve^ 
it pfooeeded from an opinion, whatever it was, Uiat did 
not last long; for when Hoghes came in a week to shew 
Ua his fim attempt, he fbnnd half an act written by Ad- 
dison himseir. 

He afterward pablished' the works of Spenser, with hii 
HCs, a glo«ary, and a Disooone on Allegorical Foetvy; i 
work for which he was well qualified as k jadge of tho^ 
beanties of writing, bat perhaps wanted an anti q ua i ry ' f 
knowledge of the obsolete words. He did not modi revive 
the oariosity of, the public; for near thirty yeaors elapsed 
before his edition was reprinted. The same year predoeed 
his ' Apollo and Daphne/ of which the soocess wab Ttoy 
caniestly promoted by Steele, who, when the nge of paity 
did aot mlegaide him, seems to have been a man of bounds 
less beaeivoleiiGe. 

- Hpghc* had hitherto saffersd the' mortlficatioiis of a aftr^ 
row fortune; but in 1717 the Lord-chancellor Cowper set 
hi» at eksa;. byauMag hint sccrtCary in the opmaiissions 
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Qf the peaot; in vtleh 1m aft«nrai>d,.by • pnrtieuter n-- 
qveat, detired hi> successor Lovd Parker to continue bias. 
He had now effloenoe; bat each is hanaa life, that he had 
it when bis deolining health could neither allow him kag 
possessioa nor quick enjoTment. 
. His last work was his tri^y, ' The Siege of Damascos,' 
ifrer which a SUge became a popular title. This play, 
which still oontinaes on the stage, and of which it ia nnne 
^essajry to add a private voice to such continuanne »t ap- 
probation, is not acted or printed according to the Author's 
^rigioal draught or his settled intention. He had snaiilft 
Fhocyas apostatise from hie religion; after which tha ab- 
horrence of Eudoeia would have been reasonable, hisnisery 
would have been just, and the horrors of his repatfanoa 
axenplary. The players, however, required that the guilt 
of Phoeyas should terminate in deaei^on to the enemy; 
und Hughes, unwilling that his relations should lose tlia 
benefit of his work, compiled with the alteratibn. . " 
. He was now weah with a lingering consumption, nd not 
aUe to attend the rehearsal, yet was so vigorous in ha^ 
faculties that only ten days before his death he wrota 4faa 
dedication to his patron, Lord Cowper. On Fd>max7 17# 
1719-SO, the play was represented, and the Aitthor diad. 
^e lived to hear that it was well received; hut paid so ra> 
gard to the intelligenoe, being then wholly employed in tfm 
<neditaiions of a departing Christian. 
. A man of bis character was undoubtedly r^ratted; and 
Steele devoted an essay, in the paper called * The Theatre/ 
to the memory of his virtues. His life was written in Jdia 
'Biogrm>hia' with eome degree of favourabk paxtialiiy; 
and an account of him is prefixed to his worka by his ra* 
lation the late Mr. Duncombe, a man whose blamelees «ia» 
gauoe deserved the same respect. 

The characteo* of his genius I shall transcribe fima t)» 
eorreepoodence of Swift and Pope. 

'A month ago/ says Swift, * were sent me AVer, bgpr • 
friend of mine, the works of John Hughes, Eequir^ Tbej 
afn ia prose and verse. I never heard of the mania mj 
life, yet I find your name as a subscriber.. He is too gniKvia 
m poet for me; and I think amoi« theaMdfocHsIt in pnosa 
as well as verse.' 

.^.i^Aii Pope ntoms: < Jo answer yoar fMrtioa i»jl» 
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ifr. Hi^«t: Wbet he wtnted in gados* be made up «§ etf 
hooeit man ; bat he was of the olase you think hha/* 
* la Spenee's Collection, Hopf i» made to apeak of him 
VHrti atilt less rtiptct, as haTing no claim to poetical repii*- 
latioB but from his tragedy. 

t 

SHEFFIELD, 
DUKE OF BtrCKINOHAMSHIRE. 

JoBM SHSiFriSLD, doicended from a long series of iUiis*. 
, trioos anoesiors» was born in l649, the son of Edmund earl 
•f MnlgraTe, irho died in 1658* The young Lord was pui 
into the hands of n tutor, with whom he was so little aati*> 
fled, that he got rid of him in a short time, and at an mgft 
not exceeding twelve years resoWed to educate himself* 
Such a puipose^ formed at such an age, and snccessfoUy 
proeeoottd, delights, as it ia strange, and instmcts, as k 
is real. 

His lilenuty ncquisitions are more wonderfol, as thoea 
years in which they are commonly made wero qNmt by 
him in the tluault of a military life or the gaie^ of a oouit* 
Vfke^ war wa* declared against the Datoh, he wen^ a» 
•ei^enteea, on board the ship in which Prince iUipert ami 
ib» Dttk* of Albemarle sailed, with the command of the 
Jlect: hot by contrariety of winds they were restrained from 
action. His oeal for the Kill's service was recompensed 
by the command of one of the independent troops of bona, 
Ihen raised to protect the coast. 

Next year he received a sommons to parliament, which*- 
aahe was then bat eighteen years old, the Earl of Ifor- 
thamberland censured as at leayt indecent, and his olgectioio^ 

Fasailcwed. HehadaquarrelwiihlheEarlofllochestaiW 
whidi ha has perhaps too ostentatiously related, as Roches- 
tor's surviving sister, the Lady Sandwich, is said to hwv* 
tpld him with very diaip reproaches. 

'When another Dutch war (l672) broke oat, he went 
again a volunteer in the ship which the celebrato4 Lord- 

'•TMs, Dr. Wtrtnn asMils, it very vnJiMt cenrartf: aad, la 
a note in bis late edition of Pope's Works, asks if * tbe Author of 
•och a tragedy as ** Tbe Siere of Damascus*' was oqe of tbe «m- 
dioerUmt F Smift and Pope aeem not to recollect tbe Taloe and 
rank af waaikor who-cooid widteanch a lrafad]r«^"4«i 
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Vwmyf timtw^Mii mA i^m nidni u be t^tm» tm 
ciirio««iin»ark»:^ 

' ' 1 l»iw •bwrred two tfaii«s wluch I dart afinm, tbwigli 
netfVMniU^ b«Uwr«d. On^v«s,tbattl»«wip4of acMBO» 
ImUet, daoi^ flTing never so near, U ipgipuMe of 4oiift(]M 
the least harm ; and» indeed, were it othenriset no man 
above deck would escape. The odier was, that « great 
shot may be sometimes mv*oided, ev«a ai> it flies, by chapf- 
lag one's gioqad a little ; for, wheatbe wipd sQnve^mea blew 
away the smoke, it was so clear a snn-shiD]^ day,'that we 
eMld eaaiiy pevoeire the boUels (thet ware half speAt) flA 
tMotha water, aadfrom thence bound «p again aaMMg «sj 
iMch ^rea safideat time for makiag a sMp ortwoonai^r 
iMe 9 tihongh in so swift a motioo, it is hard to jadga well 
ih what Ihie the ballet comes, whieh, if ailstakan, may b^ 
viunovlag oeat a mui his tife, instead of saving it.* 

His behavievr was so ftivo(ind>ly re p re sented bjF Lord 
O aa ory , that he was advanced to the command ef ttteOaduki 
rine, tlM best second-rate ship in the navy. - ■ 

He afterward raised a reghneat of foot, and oeaamai^d 
ii as colonel. The laod>forcea wwe sent ashovs by Vtiufi 
Rapertj and he lived hi th# oamp very ftmdUioly wM 
Sahanftberg. He was then appointed colonel of the. old 
Holland regiment, t<^^ar with his own, and hadtKo pra^ 
mise of a garter, which he obtained in his twentj^iiftk year*' 
Ho was likewise made gentleman of the bed«ehamber. Ho 
aftevward lAnt idto the Freneh swioe, to learn the art ^ 
war under lNaFenno,bui stayed only a shoif tteo. Boiag 
by the Duke of Monmouth opposed in Maprsteneions to Ao 
flraC tfoe^ of hor8e;>gu«rds, he, in return, made If oanMmtk 
suspected by the Duke of York. He was notlongaftat, wImW 
Ike unlucky Monmouth fell Into disgraee,iecompsnsad urttk* 
the lientenaaey of Yorkshire sad the goverament of H«lli; 

Hiub npidly did he make his way both to military mmi 
otvfl'lieneitts and employments; yet, busy as he waa^ ht 
did not neglect his studies, but at least cuMvalad poitff:f ;' 
ill which hemnst have been eaxlycoasideredaaUMKMBaaoaly 
skttful; If it be truo wfaioh isrcpoitad, that, iriiaB ho waa y«f 
not twanty years old« his reco i p me ndat io p advanced Digrte 
ta the laurel. t 

The Moors having besieged Tangier, he wae sent (166(9 

'*ktwo.|hou«8adaMatoittselief. A ifrsaga unj to t»id> 



ftf<ik« teiiir«%liiekln wm iatwtteMaiy rtttifchtd torn 
kiky skits to gmtifr «oto« nMBtfU jai)I«iux o^^^ Kfasi 
^oaeteiisiikethcraforaivmikl oe? or pnmiit at U* «M» 
tillh«M#i(ianitfiii»MftrplaM. HbTOjft^iwiwprM^ 
ytt ^rty pMrftfrarad in thrM'WMks} wui tlie Umn with- 
'<tlit 4 «oBMlt nsired befove him. 

Ifetbift vofiS« h« vaupaBfld ' Hie Viricn;.' a Uomtioili 
(b«ii; Mch n vat faaUoaaliie ia thoM dmes^ uMi Unia 
fWtrt* Of intfedtina or ytof ri e t y of lentimaBl. 

At hia ratorn he foand the Xiag kinf , adib perhapa h«4 
Mtar baetrangry ; aad haooMiAQad airtt vad a cMrdat 
w helbra. ^ 

At tboMDaeHiita of Kng Jam«a»to -whom fae waa iatl- 
iBMMlsrteowa, aailliywhoa hethaaght Inmsdlf tainaud, 
-ha aaturiUy oipamed itill MghMr veaAiae $ hot all k»inf 
JboirMtoaihatiraign began fO90h«r«loada^ Hia-axpaota^ 
tions were not disaptpolBtad ; ha was imasediatBly admitted 
Wf6thie'yi4v5^«iiiMilyaBdaMdahnA^haaiifaa4ain. Haac 
■eeptfed a ^laaain ibe Ugh eoitanisaioB, withooft InoavMiek 
-aa he dadaiwd after tfie Earalathai, «f its illaplicy^ Bavw 
ilig hm mligieas sdMpka, lie attended the King to anaa, 
Had kneeled with ttie test, bat had oa dispoiltloa to Moehra 
theiUnuith flUchar tolbKeit«paii oHheia; ibrwhattdai 
]frteato»enboiiMgedb7his appearaacaiof rmaipliaaffc, vt^ 
taitpted to •eoiivart Mm» bo told him, as Bamet haa va* 
corded, that he was willing^ feceiva instnuAion, aad that 
Jheliad arfMtt maclh pain tobaNeire in God who had made 
^e^waridtaid all aiea ia it; hat that haahoald aatba 
aatily p^noaded thmt «Mm was <r««v» itmd made &od 
HfftUm, A |>o1aied eeataaoe fe bemwied by wimaMiia 
vraaMnUMoB to the iaat whom it wiM te: this aaaKim of 
««aisMtantfattan, whaiafar ha Its wataa, wat nttaasd ibag 
ay^V AiwaAMAtifw, one of Ae fintaaffeaato tnrifaa^nw. 
testant religbn, who„ in the time of Hmnff VIIl»w«s acB% 
iMNd in 'the Tewe^ ; ooaaeraiag which thara Is laaam to 
l^oeldelrttift ft'was sottawantotha hiaioriHiiif thai&dbr. 
ttattui/ 

Ihtdrn iMMltttlaa tm aoqnieaMd, thaugli hodidnat pi» 
UMNO it. nna was onea adaaiga of iinaiiaiiat htei ia 
iha JniMttab ^Hm Frinee of Oraoga; hot the Baal atf 
Shrewsbaty iUaeoutilged Iha itteaspt, iby iliiilmJin Ait 
littlgntn w<AiM'Mt«r«a«e«r. lilS'SiBB ^Mittam idler. 
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vwUtoUkiB; nd Mkcd Umviut h«imaU kliP»doB# 
tf dM fnpoMa b^ been made : * Sir/ sakt be, < I wwOd 
hsM diieOTeied it to tbe King whom I tbea ferred/ X« ' 
wbicb Xing Williun xeplied, ' I ctnnot bluM yum,* 

BndJag King Jmnee imnediably excMed, be voted lor 
tile ooDJanctire soTereignt7»apon tbis priadple, tb«t 1|« 
tbobi^t tbe title of fbe Prince and Us Cooaort equal, «id it 
woold plea«e tbe Frinoe»tbeir protiector, to bave a ibare is 
tbe ^eorereigntj. This vote gratified King William t jpt,- 
eitbcv by tbe King's distroK, or bit o«n4iseonteBt, b* lived 
tome yean witbont employment. He looked on tbe Kiaff 
witb maleTolenoe, and if bis verses or bis prose ma j bf 
etediledy wItb contempt* - He was, notvitbatanding tbIs 
avwsion or indifference, made marquis of Norman^ 
(1^), bat still opposed tbe coart on some impoftaat qoca. 
tioBs; yet at last be was reeeived into tbe oabinet cooaeil, 
Uridi a penskm of tbree tbowand pounds. 

At tba accession of Qncen Anne, wbom be is said'.to htew 
eourtsd wbeo tbey were botb young, be was bigbly fa* 
vouied. Before ber <mronati«i (170t) sbe made b^ lord* 
piivy-seal, and soon after lord^lleutenant of tbe Nortb lid 
ing of Torkshin. He was tben named commissioner fsr 
treating wicb tbe Soots- about tbe Union; and was made 
nest- year, first, duke of MonsaiAy, and tben of BueUag. 
bamsbire, tbers beiag^suspeeted to be somewbera a latent 
claim to tbe title of BuCkiogham. 

Soon after, becoming jealous of tbe Duke of Martboroi^ilk* 
be ndgned tbe priry-sesl, and joined tbe discontented tones 
in a motion, eztremdy offensive to tbe Queen, for inviting 
tbeFrineessSopbiato England* Tbe Quesuoourtedbim back 
witb an offer no less tban tbat of (be cbaac^Uotsbip ; wbicb 
be ceteed. He now retired from business, and built tbat 
boose in tbe Park wbieb is now tba QueenVvpw firound 
planted by tbe crown. 

- Wbkt tbe ministry wee cbaaged <17U>), bo was jnad* 
kfd^bamberiaimof tbe b g n sebold, and ooucnired in ^ 
transactions of tbat time, except tbat be endeavoured Ip 
protuet tba Catalans. After :tbe Queen's deatb* be boeuBse 
a constant opponent of tbe court; and, bavi^g no pnbliu 
business, is supposed -to bave amused bimaelf by writbig^ia 
two tragedies. Ho disd Febra«ry 84, n«Htl* 
_: HowaaibricaiMRied; bjbittwu first wim ba ka4 
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James by the Conntess of Dorchester, and the widow of 
r, the Etfl of Anglesey, he had, besides other children that 
t died early^ ason, born ia 1716, who died in 17S5, aad pot aa 
^ andto the lioe of Sheffield. It taobserTaUe, that the Duke's 
three wives were all widows. The dachess died in 1748. , 
Big cbavacur ia not to be proposed aa worthy of imita- 
tion. His religion he may be fopposed to have learned 
from Hobbes ; and hia morality was each as naturally pro- 
[ eeeds from loose opinions. His sentiments with respect to 
women he picked np in the court of Charles ; and his prin- 
ciples concerning property were such aa a gaming-table 
supplies. He was censored as covetous, and has been^do* 
fended by an instance of inattention to his affairs, as if k 
l!i man mi|^t not at once be eompted by avariceaad idleness. 
!. He is said, hovsrer, to have had much tenderness, aad to 
* liave been very ready to apologise for hie Tiolences of 
passion. 

Hsis introduced Into this eottectfon only .as a poet ; and, 

if we credit the testimony of his oentemporaries, he was a 

poet of no vulgv rank. But favour ao4 flattery are now 

nt an end ; eriiicism is no longer- softened by his boui». 

tics or awed by hia splendour, and, being able to take a 

more steady view, disoovers him to be a writer that somo- 

times glimmers, but rarely shines, fed>ly laborious, and at 

best but prefty. His songs are upon common topics; he 

hopes, and grieves, *nd repents, and despairs, and rejoices 

like any other maker of little stansas : to be great, he hardly 

trisa; to be ^y,is hardly ia his power. 

In his * Essay oaSatire,* he was always supposed to haiW 

I bad the help of Dryden. His *£ssay on Poetry' ia the 

f great work for which he was praised by Roscommon, 

I- Diyden, and Popa; aad doubtkfs by many mora who* 

I eulogies have perished. 

Upon this piece he appears to have seth high value; for 
he was all his Ufa-time improving it by successive revisala, 
ao that there is scarcely any poem^to he found of which the 
laat edition differs, more frmn the first. Amongst other 
ebange% mention is made of some compositions of Dryden 
which were written after the first i^pearance of the Essay. 
At the time when this work first appeared, Milton's fam^ ' 
was aot yut fully oatabUd^, apd thanfon Xtf«« 
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flpMstrtmiiMt before Um* Thet«»lftttlaieti 
snn «pio poet, aajs iw, 

VImt vbore Miltaii*8 loftjr fligbto prerail, 

tivceeed irlu«e ^great Taarqinun^ and where ^rnaler Spemer idl 

The l&st line in meeeeding editions was shoxtenedy and tb 
ord«r of names continued ; bat now "Milteit is at last ad 
▼meed to die highest place, and the pasSagethiM adjnaied 

Miwt above Tauo's lofky flights prevail, 
Sacceed where Spenser, aad ev'n Milton fsll. 

Amendments are seldom made without some token of i 
sent : lofty does not suit Tasso so well as Milton. 

One celebrated line seems to be borrowed. The Essa; 
calls a perfect character 

A CuihleiB Boaster wUiA <lhe worid jM'«r saw. 

Soatiger, !n hh foenw, terms Virgil alms imhe mmuUmm 
Sheffield CHI searoely hesapposed tDhmre.nadSaJigat^ 
poetry ; perhaps he found the words in a qnoCation. 

Of tliii Essay, which Dryden faaft exalted m highly i 
may be jostiy said that the pteeeptaa>ojiiiiiciona,aoniatim« 
new, and often happily expressed ; bat there ai« &fter ol 
tbe emandatiottSyma&y weak lines, and aome stnog* a^ 
pewrances of n^ligencet ■ », mbtm he gires the lows d 
-degy, he imists apon eoaneaion and cohtrenoe; widMMH 
which, aays he, 

^Tli epigram, lis point, 'ds what yon wlU : 

But Qotaa ««Bgy» nor wiit with ■kill, r 

No PcMfyrk, aor a Cpciptr'4 Hill. 

Who would not soppeae that Walkr^ ' Fangyil^ taA 
Danbnn*8 ' Goopnr*8 Hill' were elegias? 

His verses arelofien insipid, bat his nnemohra axe Jivety 
.and ogreealJle ; lie had the perspicuity and etegaaoa oC m 
Ualorianrbat notdm fin aad fancy of « poet. 

^ \ 
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Ttiated ivy J. T. Dovi,<9i. Joltt'tStnr*. 
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